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ANTHROPOLOGY AND PREDICTION* By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


OOTHSAYING is illegal in Massachusetts and so the other day when a 

fortune teller arrived in my village she gave out that she was a Problem 
Lady. Anthropologists have been talking quite a little lately about “pro- 
blems,” rather as if they were problem-conscious for the first time, but I 
hardly think the title occurred to this Problem Lady by way of anthropology; 
perhaps she got it from listening in on the Good Will Hour on the radio and 
realizing how close these benevolent counsellors came to practicing her own 
ancient art. 

I like my divination straight and so I haven’t been yet to the Problem 
Lady or the radio studio, but when next I travel southward I may revisit 
Agustina who casts the corn in the early Aztec manner and advises about 
domestic worries, or José Marié Romerez of the Andean rancheria I am fre- 
quenting, who gazes into a toy marble instead of a crystal to tell you how to 
find anything you have lost, or Misias, who, like some of the Inca’s sorcerers, 
tells from fire sparks who has sent worms into your body and why he did it and 
just when the bad man will have turned back on him his own magic. Bewitch- 
ment like war is generally put in terms of retaliation, “he did it first.” 

In a recent best seller on war politics the author opines that the most wide- 
spread malady of the U. S. A. is wanting to know what is going to happen. I 
suppose Fischer calls this motivation a malady because he has lectured in the 
U. S. A. and answering questions from the platform, or at lionizing parties, 
has been somewhat of an affliction. But for Fischer to assume that wanting to 
know the future is in any way peculiar to the U. S. A. merely shows that he 
may be a more astute observer of political personages in the world at large 
than of folkways, also that he overlooks the fact that American audiences are 
quite folksy, that thanks to radio and film lore, Americans are fast reverting 
to communication merely by word-of-mouth and to preliterate ways of think- 
ing. When the sciences have to be set to music, when anything however slightly 
documentary may not be left to speak for itself but has to be elucidated by 
columnist or commentator, and even a fireside chat has to be spot-lighted, 
people are close to the divide between literacy a:d lore. 


* Presidential address read at the Annual Dinner by Dr. Gladys Reichard. 
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Desire for foreknowledge is found, of course, on both sides of the divide, 
among both lettered and unlettered peoples or individuals, for next to desires 
of subsistence and reproduction the urge to know ahead of time seems to be in 
the lead; but needless to say forms or expressions of this urge vary no end in 
the things you want to know about and in the ways you take to find out. You 
may look into a crystal or into a microscope for a lurking witch or for bacilli. 
From the stars you cast a horoscope or you foretell an eclipse. Dream of fire 
and you fear your house is going to burn down, or if you are being analyzed, 
that you are bent on something, say suicide. To learn whether you are to live or 
die, you roll a pebble under your foot or you open your mouth toa thermom- 
eter. You choose a proper mate—a Water person if you are an Earth person 
—and a propitious wedding day or, as the Committee on Social Adjustment of 
the Social Science Research Council suggests, you look up in a matrimonial 
expectancy table your matrimonial risk. On the eve of war you may listen toa 
bird of the night or turn on the radio to your favorite commentator, you may 
visit a shrine to see if your prayer-stick still stands upright, or you may quiz a 
president, expert in devious and ambiguous answers, until you drive him into 
exclaiming that even he does not live at Delphi. 

Delphic or Inca oracles, geomancy, astrology, scapulamancy, throwing 
seeds, bones, shells, cards, or apple peels, palmistry, more politely called chiro- 
mancy, games of chance played to a system, dream lore, weather signs, omens 
and auguries of an infinite variety, pyramidology, Bible prophecy, all ideologies 
and practices concerned with life after death—the urge to know what is going 
to happen penetrates and colors culture deeply and variously. They “want to 
know what will happen tomorrow” is what gives vitality to Proust’s charac- 
ters, writes one of his critics,' and, because Proust himself was inquisitive 
about tomorrow, his writing is alive. Is the same urge back of the beginnings of 
writing—the Chinese oracle bones are suggestive—or is it even the urge back 
of speech? Eating, drinking, and love-making do nicely without speech, do 
better in fact, but thinking ahead or guessing ahead impels to communication 
of some kind. Communication of what you think is going to happen appears to 
be more urgent than communication of what has happened or even of what is 
happening. Complementarily, withholding communication or secretiveness 
occurs in connection more with the future than with the past. We have all 
learned that if we keep a secret until well after the event nobody wants to hear 
it. All this indicates that the urge to know in advance, whether communicating 
or withholding the news is involved, derives from the will to adjust or control 
in some way the coming event even, paradoxically, to precluding it. Advance 
knowledge gives power or is generally believed to give power—to medicine- 
men, to statesmen, to a Church, to stockbrokers, and, in their own opinion at 
least, to journalists and to scientists. Just knowing what is going to happen, 


1 E. M. Forster, Abinger Harvest (New York, 1936), p. 98. 
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anything at all, gives extreme satisfaction to anybody, even more than being 
able to say, “I told you so.’”’ On the other hand not knowing what to expect, as 
we say, is disconcerting. Uncertainty is painful, the hardest of all things to 
bear, a panic breeder, which may be why concepts of fate and preordainment 
develop, why both science and divine revelation are popular, and why states- 
men, particularly in war time, give so many assurances of what is, or is not, 
going to happen next year or a thousand years hence. 

By this time you'll be thinking that I am scrambling a good many things 
together that you would expect me to keep separate. Actually in our society 
such traits as omens and expectancy tables do exist side by side and all kinds 
of reasons for wanting to know the future overlap one another, and so in loose 
talk, dinner table talk, one slips easily from one association to another. Never- 
theless, I am not unaware of certain distinctions between divination by the 
folk and prediction through science. There is a difference in scope: divination is 
primarily concerned with the individual or a given group, with their immediate 
interests or prospects, with particular events, great or small; predictive science 
is unconfined to any group or confined only as a working convenience, and it is 
concerned with process, with necessary sequence or law. Many great events it 
is content to leave to the prophet and the political historian. Another impor- 
tant difference lies in explaining failure. Failure is always due to faulty pro- 
cedure, but in divination it is because the agent has not followed the procedure 
accurately, in predictive science it is because all the factors have not been 
given or because the procedure itself is inadequate. Divination can never be 
checked upon by reality; predictive science allows of constant checking. A 
major distinction is in mental process: between starting anywhere from any- 
thing, thinking by association, and thinking rationally, through observation of 
phenomena in terms of cause and effect, related in time and space, approached 
historically. These criteria we will now keep in mind. 

A few years ago there came from Chicago a call that it was high time for us 
anthropologists, I quote, “‘to sell our goods.” This meant of course that there 
was a market or potential market for an applied science, in other words a de- 
mand on anthropology for prediction. Since then quite a number of trends 
have developed in anthropological circles: functionalism which by emphasizing 
certain familiar aspects of investigation felt that it had given birth to some- 
thing quite new, a young hopeful; cultural anthropology which also seems to be 
a new name for something old; personality study which enmeshes itself in the 
old net of which comes first the egg or the chicken, a courtship of psychology 
without as yet much prospect of reciprocity in union; acculturation study bent 
on squeezing out of cultural contacts some of the secrets of why the world 
changes, more secrets, it is said, than the diffusionists were after; and now 
child study which has become a new battlefield to fight over in order to deter- 
mine why we behave as human beings, or why we don’t. 
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Behind all this I fancy I see the pressure of distraught circles seeking salva- 
tion, if not control for some acceptable way of life. Apprehensiveness indeed 
has been articulate. “The aim of anthropology,” we have been told, “‘is to 
discover the limits within which men can be conditioned, and what patterns of 
social life seem to impose fewest strains upon the individual.” Or again, “the 
task of social science is to discover what kinds of order actually do exist in the 
whole range of the behavior of human beings, what kinds of functional rela- 
tionships between different parts of culture exist in space and over time, and 
what functionally more useful kinds of attitudes and overt behavior may be 
expected to change at what rates in a given cultural environment under what 
types of education and propaganda.” (The quotation is not from a Nazi publi- 
cation.) Is it for a world worried by lost sanctions and seeking an order that 
will not be called new that we are being asked to divine or are we being asked 
merely to qualify ourselves by the patient cooperative ways of science to under- 
stand about cultural processes before venturing upon predictions which may or 
may not be reassuring to some people or to anybody? What is our market? 
Who wants our goods? 

Let us look at another applied science, modern medicine, and ifs market. 
Modern medicine benefits only a fraction of the world’s population and even 
where public hygiene is under way only individuals or limited groups are full 
beneficiaries. In this country some of the opposition to so-called socialized 
medicine suggests that even in the profession medicine may be thought of as 
still in the class of limited individualistic services. To be sure many groups in 
industry and philanthropy are concerned about health conditions and there are 
municipal departments of health but there is no federal health department 
that might raise standards in backward areas and, except for the heroic efforts 
of a single Foundation, except for national quarantine regulations, regulation 
of trade in narcotics, and some cooperation in control of epidemics, inter- 
national health administration is lacking. Completely controllable disease 
exists everywhere, as do controllable social conditions ensuring physical 
wretchedness. Between medical knowledge and its application there is an 
enormous lag, due obviously to the great gap between professional knowledge 
and popular ignorance and indifference so massive that in spite of the history 
of epidemics via war people refer to the current wars as the first in which 
civilian populations are the prime sufferers. Except for some instruction in 
personal hygiene in some schools and by visiting nurses in some areas, a great 
deal of medical knowledge that could be passed on to laymen is still esoteric— 
quack remedies and quack doctors—medical magic still holds its own, and 
the vision of a healthy population in the nation or throughout the world is not 
passed on to the young at all. No wonder they fail to recognize the actual ene- 
mies of mankind or to conceive of a defense program that would give Medicine 
a real market. 
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If all this has been true for Medicine, the prospect for Applied Anthropol- 
ogy seems to me not too bright. Medical wares are much better prepared for 
the market than anthropological wares. In social outlook there is a greater 
gap between professional and layman, and the vested interests opposed to the 
professional points of view are far more formidable and intransigent than any 
now opposed to Modern Medicine. Already demands have been made on An- 
thropology to favor special groups—White Skin, Nordic, Gentile, National— 
and the end is not yet. The more prestige Applied Anthropology secures the 
more exigent will be the demand. So far it hasn’t seemed worthwhile in this 
country to get the anthropological stamp of approval on Aryanism, let us say, 
or on the validity of the Yellow Peril or on the incapacity of the Negro or for 
the ethics of the White Man’s Burden. A gesture may have been made by a 
Government Bureau, but it remains a gesture. Any Cultural Commission to 
foreign parts in so far as it does not engage in economic warfare is a good deal 
of a layman’s affair of newspapers, films, and radio, with but a few exchange 
professors or students involved. In the next war, assuming that Applied An- 
thropology really gets going, say through Committees for National Morale or 
Psychological Warfare, Cultural Commissions may be more ambitious, and 
nations within our war zone, both those we intend to protect and those we in- 
tend to fight, may be surveyed and described in advance by social scientists. 
Government Bureaus or even Departments may employ anthropologists to 
develop theory in support of various movements of population, or for any 
form of eugenics that happens to be fashionable. Warning or policy against 
“race suicide” may not be left merely to the dictate of President or Church. 
Treaties or declarations of war may be based not on personal bias but on an- 
thropological theories of cultural contact, one nation favored because accul- 
turation prospects are good, another nation discriminated against because it 
shows resistance to our culture, to our publicized way of life. Anthropologists 
may even be called upon to engage in ideological warfare which at the moment 
we call in dispraise “fifth column activity” or in praise “education for democ- 
racy.”’ Indeed, once it seems worthwhile to statesmen to engage anthropolo- 
gists on their side, anthropologists may look back with yearning to the good 
old days when they were poor but proud, independent because obscure, free 
because nobody cared very much what they did. Then we may be tempted to 
think that the only real freedom in this world is freedom deriving from indiffer- 
ence. 

However, that is a defeatist attitude, so let’s have none of it, except fora 
chuckle in a corner. Seriously, I have long believed in the possibility of nredic- 
tive anthropology, and I believe in applying cultural anthropology or sociology, 
whichever you prefer to call it. If we object to being a divided, name-calling 
people, let us achieve understanding of what makes people like-minded before 
we develop a program of unification or standardization. If we wish to pass 
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from a technique of legislation or pressure by public opinion to a technique of 
psychological conditioning, a profound change, it better not be haphazard or 
just by rule of thumb. Some day it may seem an extraordinary social lag that 
for decades no anthropologist advised on immigration policy and administra- 
tion. By Americans believing in a melting pot, if any survive the tests they are 
undergoing today, anthropologists might well be called upon to describe what 
goes into the pot and how it might be expected to come out under various 
conditions. To anyone knowing something about the spread of cultural pat- 
terns it must seem clear that we are in for an outburst of anti-Semitism, who- 
ever win the current wars. In order to combat this why should not analyses of 
conditions that make for antagonism between Jew and Gentile in many places 
and in many periods, including our own, be demanded of students of social or- 
ganization and cultural processes. Such students, too, might well be expected 
to advise on enforced removals of population such as have been taking place in 
recent years. At least no anthropologist would have taken seriously the pro- 
posal to place a colony of European Jews in the Philippines to act as buffer 
against Japanese immigration. Why is it left entirely to school teachers and 
university presidents, confused and dogmatic as they may be, to determine 
how childhood and youth may be conditioned to some set way of life, or to 
their own way of thinking? Why is it left to the Churches, those ever wishful 
thinkers, to predict the effect on marriage and the family of a proposed change 
in the Federal income tax? We now have military advisers to foreign govern- 
ments, why not add anthropologic »1 advisers—under another name of course? 
At home let us at least include an anthropologist or two in any brain trust of 
economists and lawyers. It seems a pity that Germany only should be utilizing 
the service of social psychologists or applied anthropologists, and these only 
for warfare or for empire. 

Unless Applied Anthropology is recognized in this country by way of 
Germany and as one of those unexpected outcomes we may ever expect from 
war, I venture to say it will remain a pipe dream until the gap between pro- 
fessional and layman is narrowed, and so I conceive the first obligation upon 
applied anthropologists is to popularize anthropology, by teaching—particu- 
larly in the lower schools, by popular lecture from platform or by radio and, 
especially, by preparing textbooks or primers or, if this is not an extravagancy, 
by best sellers for the book-of-the-month clubs. Such devoted volunteers 
would render anthropology not merely a requirement of a military or political 
education but essential to a liberal education. 

Anthropological popularizers should be aware of what they are up against. 
They should be aware not only of the Vested Interests x-rayed against them 
(or for them)—they know all about these of course if they themselves have 
been well taught—they should be acutely aware that no motivation for acquir- 
ing knowledge about society has ever developed among its members at large. 
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Direct description of the way of life of any foreigners, let alone “savages” does 
not interest people; foreign ways whether savage or civilized must be related 
to their own ways or to some interest or urge which is uppermost or immediate. 
As practical acculturationists, popularizers will look around for something to 
tie their novelty up to. They may point out that in social science as in physical 
science, say in the subhuman world, size and familiarity are not criteria of sig- 
nificance; that bacteria are as important as dinosaurs. But I doubt if this line 
of reasoning will quite suffice. What of the urge we have been considering, the 
urge to know the future? They might utilize this urge, so fundamental that it 
may be taken for granted, as a starting point in motivation for learning some- 
thing about culture. They might talk or write about knowledge of cultural 
process, historical and contemporary, as a possible means of foreknowledge, 
indicating what may happen—many possibles, but also what cannot happen, 
the impossibles. 

It is as important sometimes to close fields as to open them. Popularizers 
will close fields to those who have never feared to tread them, to people who 
fee) that their preconceptions about society, if only they are expressed in reli- 
gious or ethical terms, are authentic, valid, or authoritative. Although we are 
not all well informed about Nature, still the uninformed today do not interpret 
it at every turn as people uninformed about culture still discuss society. More- 
over, in discussing nature, people no longer confuse what they would like to 
see happen with what is happening or has happened. Outside of Tennessee or a 
few church-controlled school systems there is no longer any ideological warfare 
about nature. Let us hasten the day when psychological warfare, whether 
naive or sophisticated, may also be disesteemed as a superstition of the dark 
ages when men knew so little about the functioning of society, particularly 
about the spread of cultural patterns, that they defeated their own aims. 

Anthropology applied and popularized may bring the day when the or- 
dinary man, when even “social authorities,” Popes and Bishops, Presidents 
and Fiihrers, even Patrons of Learning, even Columnists and Radio Commen- 
tators—will be educated away from their preconceptions and cease to 
pronounce on “waves of the future,” or on what is “fundamental to an endur- 
ing social order,’”’ even cease to think that they are so much in the know about 
God’s will that they may describe it in specific matters such as trade unionism 
or wars. That “‘new day”’ will see the kind of revolution that gives some promise 
of enduring, the Revolution of the Verifiable (V for Verifiable) which is science. 
(I am not referring to the brand new science of human relations, but to plain 
anthropological science.) 

A world directed by anthropological science will be conceptually a revolu- 
tionized world; actually the changes will have to come so slowly that they will 
never be recognized as revolutionary. I venture to say that in this world of 
tomorrow prediction or, better say, foresight will have come of itself through 
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increase of knowledge almost without our knowing it, whereas predictive 
formulas which are directed to immediate social ends, even slow and patient 
searches for social laws may easily smack of divination which according to our 
definition is concerned not with process but with particular interests and is 
callous to scientific control. So I conclude with a prediction, demonstrating 
once more that to predict is human. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFUSION AS A 
CRITERION OF AGE By MARGARET T. HODGEN 


N THE humanistic studies, the solution of the problem of social change, 

which obviously turns upon a knowledge of temporal sequences, has not 
been sought by the historians, a group of inquirers relatively well-equipped to 
find it. It has been left largely in the hands of anthropologists, whose best 
efforts from the very start have been hampered by the absence of historical 
records among primitive peoples. This fact, in the later nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, led to the elaboration of two procedures for dealing with the 
difficulty. One school of thought committed itself to an @ priori theory of 
change and employed the comparative method for the construction of evolu- 
tionary series. The other school, the diffusionist, repudiated developmentalism. 
It turned first to the accumulation of the facts of cultural distribution. Then, 
aided by assumptions concerning the correlation of geographical position with 
age, formulated conclusions with reference to cultural change. 

Considered as a problem in the history of methodological ideas, the sources 
from which diffusionists have acquired the organizing principles which permit 
them, in the absence of dated evidence, to arrive at the order of the appearance 
of traits in past time, are not wholly clear. Some inquirers in the field regard 
themselves as the intellectual beneficiaries of a fellow humanist, Ratzel, who 
correlated the culturally archaic with peoples living on the “fringes” of the 
great land masses. Others, viewing themselves as students of fauna—human 
fauna—seem more conscious of their indebtedness to the biological sciences. 
Among the latter was the anthropologist, Sir Edward Burnett Tylor. Perceiv- 
ing a “working analogy” between the dispersion of plants and animals and the 
diffusion of culture, he stated with some finality that the distribution of 
manners and customs should be studied as the naturalist studies the geography 
of his botanical and zoological species.! More recent anthropologists, on the 
other hand, seem to be preoccupied with archaeological imagery, or describe 
themselves as having “taken a leaf from the geologist’s note-book.”? Among 
these, Wissler asserts that the study of primitive peoples is an earth science, 
meaningless, if lifted from its solid geographical foundation. Human traits, 
whether potsherds, feather-headdresses or ceremonies of blood-sacrifice, are 
viewed as occurring in patches on the earth’s surface. These patches once ob- 
served are envisaged as overlying one another as do geological strata. Then 
the stratigraphic relations are accepted as criteria of relative age. At all 
events, most of the principles employed by the diffusionists to convert spatial 
extent into temporal duration appeared early and still appear in the extensive 


1 Edward Burnett Tylor, Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology, 
Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art and Custom (1903), Vol. I, p. 8. 
2 Clark Wissler, The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America (1926), pp. xiii <v. 
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literature devoted to the discussien of the geographical distribution of flora 
and fauna. Terminologies differ, but certain anthropologists, when they en- 
deavor to determine the relative antiquity of culture elements in cultures 
without dated historical records, lean upen many of the ideas which sustain 
the age and area hypothesis of the zoologist and botanist. 

Stated as precisely as possible, the most fundamental assumption em- 
ployed by either the natural or social scientist correlates breadth of horizontal 
distribution with the age of distributed forms. The older the species, says the 
botanist with some caution, the more area it will have time to cover.* The 
larger the area covered, says the anthropologist a little less cautiously, the 
older the trait. A second presupposition endows the process of geographical 
dispersion with a centrifugal character and postulates the appearance of new 
forms at a center or centers from which, in the course of time, expansion is 
assumed inevitably to take place in waves, zones, radiations or circles. Choos- 
ing a simple metaphor, the botanist suggests “that newly arrived, or newly 
formed species, tend to spread outward from their point of arrival, or point 
of origin, like rings formed by casting a stone into a pool.’ The sociologist, 
relying on another figure of speech, asserts that “if we look beneath the names 
and dates of history, beneath its battles and revolutions . . . we see specific 
desires, . . . each of which appears at a certain point from which, like a lum- 
inous body, . . . (it) shoots out incessant radiations” in expanding waves.® The 
anthropologist, on the other hand, when sketching the history of civilization, 
may state provisionally that it began in some cradleland from which waves 
spread outward to the uttermost corners of the earth.’ Or again, he may indi- 
cate the origin of existing cultures in a focal center from which diffusion has 
taken place to marginal tracts.* Or yet again, in studies of the geographical 
distribution of some cultural phenomenon, it may be held that a trait “must 
have originated but once in an area’”’® under consideration, from which it has 
tended to expand over a wider territory in zonal formation.'® Some diffusionists 
maintain, on logical grounds, that once a trait has been established at a given 
point of origin, it will spread in every direction at the same rate of diffusion. 
For the same reason, it is asserted theoretically that a series of distributions 
of related forms of a trait will fall into a series of concentric circles about the 
point of origin, which, in turn, will reflect the sequence of changes in the trait." 


3 J. C. Willis, Age and Area: A Study in Geographical Distribution and Origin of Species (1922). 
pp. v, 1, 6. 


‘ E. Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture: A Study in Method (1916), p. 28. 


5 Willis, op. cit., p. 138. § Gabriel Tarde, The Laws of Imitation (1903), p. 109. 
7 Clark Wissler, Man and Culture (1923), p. 38. 
8 Alfred L. Kroeber, Anthropology (1923), p. 440. ® Sapir, op. cit., p. 26. 


10 Alfred L. Kroeber, The Culture-area and Age-area Concepts of Clark Wissler (in Methods of 
Social Science: a Case Book. Edited by Stuart A. Rice. 1931), p. 254. 

™ Daniel Sutherland Davidson, The Chronological Aspects of Certain Australian Social Insti- 
tutions: as inferred from Geographical Distribution (1928), p. 18. 
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Differences of opinion exist, of course, as to the temporal significance of 
wide breaks in geographical distribution. Some ethnologists are reluctant to 
assume historical connection, or to hazard the construction of time sequences, 
if a distribution is discontinuous. Others insist that discontinuity is not an 
insurmountable barrier to the conversion of spatial extent into historical depth. 
Investigators of cultural distributions, as well as some students of living 
forms, disagree also as to the interpretation of the age of traits or forms appear- 
ing in narrow or restricted areas. But in such cases, the majority of anthro- 
pologists follow Darwin and Tylor. They regard occasional or scattered groups 
of culture elements as marginal or peripheral survivals of an ancient and all- 
but-vanished center of activity. Recent botanists, on the contrary, react 
against the Darwinian point of view and construe “endemics”’ as species “so 
young that they have not had time to spread to any great extent.”’” 

Nevertheless, taking all differences of opinion into account, the expositors 
of the age and area hypothesis in anthropology, such as Sapir, Wissler, 
Kroeber, Davidson and others, seem to be agreed upon three general postulates: 
first, that there is a normal and persistent tendency in human culture for 
traits to diffuse or radiate from a center, always at the same rate; second, that 
this center, as a point of superior cultural productivity, tends to become the 
scene of the appearance of still newer forms, which, in the course of radiation, 
normally supplant the older; third, that the traits lying at any given moment 
on the marginal or peripheral belt of a geographical distribution are to be 
interpreted by the historian of primitive, historyless cultures, as relatively old, 
while those lying close to or at the center are to be regarded as relatively new. 

It is to be conceded that neither the naturalist nor the anthropologist is 
so naive as to regard the age and area hypothesis as completely demonstrated. 
The literature of zoology and botany is full of remonstrances against what are 
often regarded as excesses in the application of the theory.” It is significant, 
however, that only one anthropologist, Wallis, roundly condemns the age and 
area theory in its totality. While a trait is spreading he admits that “‘its great- 
est age is synonymous with its greatest distribution.” But in the presence of 
such phenomena as the disappearance of culture elements and the contraction 
of culture, not to mention the failure of some elements to diffuse, and the 
variability of rates of expansion, he denies that relative spread can be ac- 
cepted as an index of relative age. He points out that disappearing traits shift 
the bounds of an area of distribution, leading perhaps to a negative correlation 
of age with geographical dispersion. He asserts that under such circumstances 


2 Willis, op. cit., 167. 

13 The botanist Willis devotes one chapter in his Age and Area to the enumeration of 32 criti- 
cisms (Willis, op. cit., Chap. IX, pp. 84-100). Kroeber and Goldenweiser assert that spatial exten- 
sion must not be measured too mechanically. Kroeber Anthropology, p. 328; Diffusion (Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, 1930-35), V, p. 140° A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization ; an Intro- 
duction to Anthropology (1922), p. 319. 
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“the age of the trait becomes correlated with sparseness of distribution rather 
than with extensiveness of distribution.”? And he warns the diffusionist, that 
without dated evidence, the investigator who confronts this dilemma is as 
likely to make a wrong inference as a right one." 

When all the critics and proponents of geographical criteria of age have 
been heard, it will probably be agreed that in the biological sciences some such 
reconstruction of the past is the best that can be achieved. Botanists and 
zoologists, in the very nature of their materials, are denied dated evidence. 
Therefore, whatever the weaknesses of the age and area hypothesis for arriv- 
ing at the order of appearance of new forms in the plant and animal world, 
they have no other alternative than reliance upon logical arrangement or some 
such device as geographical distribution. Furthermore, they possess no con- 
ceivable way of subjecting the relation of age and area to rigorous, dated, his- 
torical verification. 

It should be remembered however that, from the standpoint of verification, 
the student of social change, and even the student of changes in savage soci- 
eties, is not so hampered. No matter how brief, scanty or non-existent the 
records of backward peoples,—no matter how unavoidable at times may seem 
the cautious use of spatial assumptions for recovering the temporal sequences 
of primitive traits,—students of man are not compelled to borrow principles 
of historical judgment from fields of inquiry which possess no dated material. 
Nor is the anthropologist forced to accept geographical criteria of age which 
have not been verified by dated evidence. Both anthropologists and historians 
seem to be ready to agree that the processes of change operative in savage 
and recordless societies are the same as those to be disclosed in the histories of 
civilized peoples.” Having affirmed then the fact of diffusion among all 
peoples, barbarous or advanced, and having assumed the conformity of the 
processes of change in primitive and historical societies, the student-of-man 
may avoid dependence upon an unauthenticated theory by choosing one of 
two courses. He may, on the one hand, test the validity of the age and area 
hypothesis with evidence drawn from the dated histories of historical areas. 
Or he may, on the other, scrutinize historical distributions to determine de 
novo the actual relation of geographical position to age. If, following the first 
course, geographical criteria, derived from botany and zoology, coincide with 


4 Wilson D. Wallis, Diffusion as a Criterion of Age (American Anthropologist, 1925), Vol. 28, 
pp. 91-99; Magnitude of Distribution, Centrifugal Spread, and Centripetal Elaboration of Culture 
Traits (in Culture and Progress, 1930), pp. 63-76. See also Roland B. Dixon, The Building of 
Cultures (1928), passim. 

16 “Historians . .. may be described as anthropologists whose work has been made easy for 
them by the possession of written and dated records.” (Kroeber, Anthropology, p. 192). Referring 
to English culture and English history Wissler states that—“it is a fair assumption that the causes 
that operate in it are of the same general type as those that operate in Eskimoan culture.” Clark 
Wissler, The American Indian (1917), p. 387. 
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historical fact, traditional judgments concerning the relation of age to area 
may be accepted without further question. But if borrowed geographical 
criteria fail to find support when subjected to historical test, dated distribu- 
tions may be re-inspected to find new spatial criteria of age, if such exist. In 
short, dated trait distributions may be utilized in the interests of science either 
as yard-sticks to measure the accuracy of assumptions imported into human- 
istic inquiry and imposed upon undated distributions. Or dated, trait distri- 
butions may be compared with one another to determine the facts of geographi- 
cal dispersion in historical time and the relation of these facts to the age of the 
dispersed traits. 

As yet, of course, there has been no large-scale, systematic effort to ex- 
amine dated trait diffusions for any purpose whatsoever. Little attention has 
been given to the accessibility of historical materials for the study of the space- 
time relations of related traits.” The amount of effort devoted to the historical 
verification or condemnation of the age and area hypothesis is negligible 
compared to the industry which has been applied to its uncritical use. The 
practicability of testing a procedure employed to obtain sequences from un- 
dated materials by an appeal to the dated has never been carefully explored.” 
In short, the diffusionist’s position is still neither proved nor disproved. And 
it would seem that if confidence is to be reposed in the traditional procedure 
for determining the relative ages of traits among non-historical peoples, many 
more tests of its validity should be made. For if the diffusionist is right, his- 
torical verification will clarify his position and place future inquiry on a scien- 
tific footing. And if he is wrong, he can be put right by appropriate historical 
study. 

THE FORMULATION OF A TEST PROBLEM 

Contrary to current opinion, it is not overwhelmingly difficult to formulate 
problems which will permit the application of the procedure of the anthro- 
pologist to the materials of history, and test accepted geographical criteria of 
age. The obstacles which exist arise from academic convention rather than 
essential incompatibility between the two fields. It would seem that they 


6 Tentative steps have been taken, however, to test the age and area theory by the touch- 
stone of archaeology and history, usually with affirmative results. The work of Nelson on the pot- 
tery of the Tano ruins is often cited to indicate the concurrence of conclusions drawn from strati- 
graphic and geographical distributions. (N. C. Nelson, Chronology of the Tano Ruins (American 
Anthropologist Vol. 18, 1916), pp. 159-190; see discussion by Leslie Spier, N. C. Nelson’s Strati- 
graphic Technique in the Reconstruction of Prehistoric Sequences in Southwestern America (in Meth- 
ods in Social Science: a Case Book. Edited by Stuart A. Rice (1931), pp. 275-283; and Clark Wis- 
sler, Man and Culture, p. 62.) Wissler offers several distributions bearing dates from the scanty 
record of American Indian life. (Wiss!<r, Relation of Nature to Man, pp. 188-197). 

17 “When and how far the allegec' correlation of distribution with age exists no one . . . has 
ever attempted to show.” Wallis, Magnitude of Distribution, Centrifugal Spread, and Centripetal 
Elaboration of Culture Traits (in Culture and Progress, 1930), p. 69. 
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could be overcome by experimentation in cooperation between the two related 
types of inquiry. 

Admitting fully the many difficulties involved, the technical precautions 
to be observed in setting up test problems in manageable form appear rela- 
tively simple. In order to avoid being misled by secular modifications, it 
seems to be advisable, first, to choose as a general sphere of historical investi- 
gation some culture in which the phenomena of change have been recorded 
over a long span of time. Every student of the subject realizes that diffusion 
often takes place with astonishing rapidity. But only time, and time in long 
stretches, can tell whether the process has been temporally persistent or fitful, 
spatially continuous or sporadic. For the sake of comparability with the some- 
what small primitive areas usually studied by the diffusionist, it seems neces- 
sary, second, to focus immediate attention upon some cultural region within 
the larger historical unit, possessing one or more powerful binding geographical 
features. Thirdly, the traits chosen should be closely related, old and relatively 
indestructible. Culture elements recently introduced and those of a non- 
material character often manifest striking velocity in dispersion. Only those of 
great age adequately exhibit the historical vagaries of human acceptance and 
rejection. And only those possessing physical durability partially insure the 
investigator against the hazard of sudden disappearance without trace. 
Finally, the historical record from which the dated distributions are to be re- 
covered should be the result, if possible, of some unified and exhaustive plan 
of research, embodying an interest in social rather than narrowly political 
happenings. It should afford access not only to events referring to changes in 
the larger cultural whole, but also to alterations in local custom within the 
smaller region chosen for study. 

When these requirements have been satisfied, the anthropologist-as-his- 
torian is ready for work. Functioning first in the familiar role of diffusionist, 
a map of the existing distributions of the selected traits may be plotted. With 
this in hand, inferences as to relative age derived from the age and area hy- 
pothesis are next in order. Then with the aid of appropriate historical mate- 
rials, geographical distributions of the same traits but at earlier levels of time 
may be mapped. If the facts displayed in these earlier distributions correspond 
with the inferences derived from contemporary ones, if the historical series of 
maps reflect visibly and unmistakeably the assumptions embodied in current 
age and area theory, that theory may be considered as having been verified 
with at least one historical test. If however, there is no demonstrable conform- 
ity between diffusionist theory and historical fact, the maps may still be used 
in the interests of science. For they not only suggest the need for new geo- 
graphical criteria of age but also provide the means whereby a first step may 
be taken to find them. 
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AN ILLUSTRATIVE TEST PROBLEM 

For the purpose of illustrating the leading features of such a type of in- 
quiry and the kind of results which may be obtained, attention is called in the 
following pages to England as a larger cultural area; to the Thames Valley 
as a small natural region; to two related traits, watermills and windmills, 
each fulfilling the requirements of great age; and to the Victoria History of the 
counties of England, wherein an exhaustive and dated record of changes in 
these and other cultural features is made accessible to the student. 

Here in England, off the coast of Europe, is to be found the largest insular 
area next to Australia, which supports today a modern way of life. It is one 
of the few islands on which the whole drama of civilization has been played in 
the past known to historians. The English people and English history have 
been in existence since the close of the era of invasions and the eleventh cen- 
tury. But within the still longer period open to dated inquiry, changes have 
taken place which mark the transition from a relatively primitive condition 
to one of great advancement. 

It is often said that the destiny of England has been built upon the frame- 
work of her rivers, particularly the Thames, which, draining an area of ten 
thousand square miles, forms one of the main gates of entry to Britain and 
carries the commerce of the world into the heart of the island. The length of 
the river is set with fixed human settlements of high antiquity bound together 
by its tributaries, Roman roads and prehistoric trackways. One of these set- 
tlements is numbered today among the greater urban centers of the modern 
world. The others, for the most part, have retained their early rural character 
and are still surrounded by fields most of which have been tilled since the 
area was first occupied by man. 

Here in the Thames Valley, and within the five counties of Surrey, Berk- 
shire, Buckingham, Bedford and Hertford, is to be found, geographically 
speaking, a naiural region. All of these counties are inland in location and thus 
similarly protected from coastal conditions (see Fig. 1). All possess, at least 
in part, a common drainage system. All, furthermore, are traversed by up- 
lands of similar elevation,—Surrey by the North Downs; Berkshire by the 
Whitehorse Hills; Buckingham, Bedford and Hertford by the Chiltern Hills. 
All taken together form the western and inland half of a region having London 
as a center. Although from time immemorial the pattern of life has been agri- 
cultural in character, all have been influenced more or less equally by the 
metropolis as an economic and political loadstone. 

Of course, since this region was first tilled, many changes have been re- 
corded in agricultural practice. The archaeologist, for example, traces for us the 
transition in the farmer’s tools from stone to iron. The architect tells us of the 
husbandman’s early pit-dwellings, succeeded by wattled huts, stone cottages 
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Fig. 1. The Thames Valley Counties. 


and manor houses. The economist describes a succession of systems of pro- 
duction based upon strip culture, manorial organization, sheep raising and 
capitalist farming. The social historian reports the introduction of poultry, the 
improvement of livestock, the extension of fruit raising, and the introduc- 
tion of new root-crops and artificial grasses. Furthermore, the changes which 
have taken place in tools, dwellings, farm organization and crops have been 
paralleled with similar alteration in the preparation of basic food-stuffs. Al- 
though cereals have been grown here since the days of the neolithic farm, 
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farmers have tried various devices for converting wheat, barley, oats and rye 
into coarse meal or flour. Until Roman times and possibly after the Saxon 
invasion, grain was pounded with a round stone crusher or ground in a hand- 
mill rotated by the farmer’s wife. But after the eighth century woman-power 
was supplanted except in remote regions by mills operated by water or wind. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest these mills had become valuable proper- 
ties from which their owners derived substantial incomes. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, they were so widely used that the chief articles bought outside self- 
sustaining English villages were iron, steel, salt and mill-stones.'* William’s 
tax-collectors in 1086 counted more than five thousand in all England and over 
five hundred in the Thames Valley counties.'® Indeed, the Domesday Book 
and ancient charters have convinced historians that next to the parish church, 
the parish mill is one of the oldest traits of British culture. It is old in the sense 
that it appeared early, and it is old in the sense that many modern mills 
operate today on the sites occupied by Norman mills. 

Confronted then with a culture as ancient and well-defined as the English, 
with a small geographical region which corresponds to many similarly circum- 
scribed primitive areas, with two old and related traits, and with historical 
resources” which permit the plotting not only of a present distribution of 
those traits but also their dispersions during the course of almost one thousand 
years; it is suggested that the inquirer may ask and answer questions which 
will either prove or disprove the age and area hypothesis as applied to prob- 
lems of cultural change. Knowing from the study of historical sources the 
actual sequence of windmill and watermill, it should be possible to discover 
whether or not the older of the two traits stands now in the marginal zone of 
the distribution. Knowing again the actual distributions of these two types 
of mills at different date levels in the historical past, and their rates of accept- 
ance from period to period, it should be possible to determine whether or not 
the assumption of a normal and persistent tendency for traits to expand can 
be verified. And knowing finally the locations at which these traits were first 
introduced, and the sites of subsequent introductions, the assumptions of 
centrifugal spread and centripetal elaboration can be submitted for proof. 


18 Charlotte M. Waters, An Economic History of England, 1066-1874 (1925), p. 45. 

19 Margaret T. Hodgen, Domesday Water Mills (Antiquity, Vol. 13, No. 51, 1939), pp. 261- 
279. 

2 In the Victoria History, local changes and happenings in Surrey, Berkshire, Buckingham, 
Bedford, and Hertford have been recorded with meticulous care. In it is to be found not only a 
translation of the Domesday Book and an enumeration of the Saxon mills existing in 1086 but also 
a dated record of the presence of windmills and watermills from 1086 to c. 1900, together with their 
locations described by parish, village, hamlet, street, lane or field. This source can be supplemented 
with detailed maps published by the Ordnance Survey which indicate the sites of existing mills. 
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THE HISTORICAL VERIFICATION OF THE MARGINAL POSITION OF OLD TRAITS 


The first distribution map” (Fig. 2) was constructed to exhibit the sites of 
existing watermills and windmills and to offer a basis for answering the ques- 
tion: Is the older of the two traits to be found upon the periphery of a circle 
drawn around the center of the distribution? 

At first glance, the distribution of mills in or about 1900 seems to be un- 
responsive to any effort to arrive at a decision concerning their relative age 
on the basis of assumptions embodied in the age and area hypothesis. Water- 
mills and windmills appear in fairly well-marked groups. But groups of each 
trait stand both in the center and in the marginal zone of the dispersion. 

When however a more liberal interpretation is adopted, the windmills of 
four of the counties, at least, may possibly be viewed as occupying a more 
peripheral position than the watermills. As shown in Figure 2A, or better in 
2B, they seem to occur in clusters on the outer borders of Surrey, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford and Hertford. Thus construed, the application of customary 
geographical criteria of age can lead to but one conclusion. The windmill in 
this area appeared before the watermill, at a center on the border between 
Buckingham and Bedford, or further west in Berkshire, and is therefore the 
older of the two traits. 

Unfortunately this conclusion by the anthropologist-as-diffusionist cannot 
be accepted by the anthropologist in the role of historian. For it is well known 
that the watermill was widely used in England in 1086 at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, and that the first reliable allusion to its use in the Anglo- 
Saxon period appears for a date three hundred years earlier, in 762.” On the 
other hand, the first authentic mention of a windmill places it at the Priory 

21 Considerable care was exercised to plot only those mills which are now used to grind corn, 
or which though abandoned are relatively unimpaired structures. Mills which are now operated 
to manufacture products other than flour or meal were excluded from consideration as were also 
traditional millsites, marked only by fragmentary remains or place-names such as “Windmill 
Hill” or “Watermill Farin.” The locations of the plotted mills were derived from the Victoria 
History of the counties of Surrey, Berkshire, Buckingham, Bedford and Hertford and checked 
with mills appearing on Ordnance Survey Maps of the same areas. (Ordnance Survey Map of 
England and Wales, in 152 sheets and index map. Large sheet series. Printed and published by the 
Director General at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, 3rd edition.) It is possible that 
some mills have crept into the distribution which did not exist in 1941. But it should be remembered 
that more than twenty years have elapsed since some of the volumes of the several Victoria His- 
tories have been published or the Ordnance Maps revised. Watermills and especially windmills 
are perishable structures. Although the latter are said to have a life-span of two hundred years, 
when kept in reasonable repair, it is probable that fewer of both types exist today than were re- 
ported to exist at the dates of publication and revision. But as the reader will realize from later 
argument, the acceptance of a generous estimate for the number of “existing” mills strengthens 
rather than weakens the diffusionist’s position. 

2 Richard Bennett, and John Elton, The History of Corn-milling (1899), Vol. II, pp. 96-97. 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of Watermills and Windmills c. 1900 in Relation to Concentric Circles 


of Tanrigge in Surrey in 1189-1199,” three hundred years after the watermill 
was first mentioned and over one hundred years after water power was ex- 
tensively employed. 

At second glance, when concentric circles (see Fig. 3) are admitted as guides 
to interpretation, the anthropologist-as-diffusionist is in no better position. 
Seeking to find a pronounced concentration at either center or periphery of 


* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 235. Other twelfth century windmills with undisputed dates are placed by 
the same work at Bury St. Edmunds in 1191 and at Ridingate, Canterbury, in 1191-1216, while 
the Victoria History of the County of Bedford mentions another at Leighton Buzzard as existing 
between 1195/6 and 1212. (The Victoria History of the Counties of England. Bedfordshire, 1912, Vol. 
III, p. 408). 
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either watermills or windmills, he meets defeat. For by actual count, the pro- 
portion of watermills to windmills in the inner circle is almost identical with 
the proportion in the outer circle. Of the total mills in the inner circle 73.7 
per cent are propelled by water power and 26.3 per cent by wind. Of the total 
mills in the outer circle again, 76.3 per cent are turned by water and 23.7 per 
cent by wind. Thus no judgment as to the relative ages of the two types of 
mills can be reached. It is to be acknowledged that a slight shift of center, 
which of necessity must be arbitrary, would alter the ratio of water and wind- 
mills in the inner and outer circles. But this acknowledgement is important 
not so much because it brings the relationship stated above into question, but 
because it points to the fallibility of the assumption of circular diffusion, it- 
self. 

In short, the anthropologist-as-historian, when he applies the age and area 
hypothesis to this distribution, must conclude either that the area chosen and 
traits selected are atypical, or that the results achieved on the basis of cus- 
tomary geographical criteria cannot be verified with dated evidence. The his- 
torically older element, the watermill, cannot be demonstrated to stand, as 
theoretically it should, on the peripheral belt of the distribution. When the 
proportions of the two traits in the center and in the marginal zone are com- 
pared, the difference is so slight™ that a conclusion as to their relative age 
without dated evidence is impossible. 


THE HISTORICAL VERIFICATION OF THE ASSUMED TENDENCY 
OF TRAITS TO EXPAND IN TIME 

To acknowledge the above impasse does not mean, of course, that in em- 
ploying geographical position as a clue to age, all diffusionist assumptions 
must of necessity be abandoned. The age and area hypothesis, as an intellectual 
instrument for obtaining time-sequences in non-historical cultures, involves 
other presuppositions equal in importance to that which correlates breadth of 
distribution with the age of distributed elements. It may still be argued, for 
instance, that while neither watermill nor windmill can be demonstrated to 
stand clearly in a central or marginal position, nevertheless, the distribution 
of each may be the outcome of a tendency of traits to expand either 1) geo- 
graphically, over a wider and wider territory or, 2) numerically, in a greater 
and greater number of acceptances. If dated inquiry supports this assumption, 
a substantial part of the age and area theory can be salvaged for anthropological 
use. But once admit an exception to this rule, with its corollary that expansion 
always occurs at the same rate, and the theory breaks down. 


* The slightness of this difference in distribution is not accidental. It is due in part to deficient 
water power. A later windmill was frequently erected in close proximity to an earlier watermill in 


order that an owner might supplement scanty water with fitful wind. (Bennett and Elton, Vol. IT, 
p. 262). 
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The next question to be answered then is this: Do the historical materials 
which permit the construction of maps showing the distributions of watermills 
and windmills at different date levels from the eleventh century to the present 
sustain the assumption that there is a normal and persistent tendency of traits 
to spread in space or expand in number? 

The dated evidence available for submitting this assertion to verification 
possesses characteristics of great value.” For the watermill, it covers a span of 
years nine centuries in length during which this trait has been in continuous 
use at many points in the area. For the windmill, the period is only one century 
shorter. 

Of course, when confronted with maps (see Fig. 4) which permit a compari- 
son of the distribution of watermills existing in 1086 and c. 1900, or at the 
beginning and end of a nine century span of time, no subtlety of analysis is 
required to demonstrate that the assumption of a normal and persistent tend- 
ency of traits to expand fails to find support. Spatially, it is obvious that no 
increase in the area covered had taken place during the period available for 
dispersion. The watermill had spread as far toward the borders of the dis- 
tribution in 1086 as in c. 1900. Again, from the standpoint of density the his- 
torical facts are still out of harmony with diffusionist presuppositions. There 
were 584 watermills in the area in 1086, and 237 in c. 1900, a contraction of well 
over fifty per cent. Furthermore, although the distribution at the later date 
shows clearly that water-power was still being used for grinding corn in the 
marginal zone, in terms of a greater absolute number of mills than in the cen- 
ter, contraction in number on the periphery had been 13 per cent greater. 

On the other hand, the maps which show the distribution of windmills in 
the twelfth and twentieth centuries (see Fig. 4), plainly present an entirely 
different picture. There were two windmills in 1100-1199 and thirty-eight in 
c. 1900.% This trait had not only increased numerically in the course of eight 
centuries; it had also undergone a geographical dispersion which carried it 
from two “central” positions to the periphery of the distribution. 

Indeed, were the anthropologist-as-historian compelled to prove or dis- 


% The Domesday Survey, upon which the earliest computation and map of the watermills is 
based, is regarded by all authorities as exceptionally accurate for the counties in question. In it is 
to be found a list of every estate, and all taxable features including mills, over the whole country 
with the exception of Wales, as far North as Yorkshire. “So very closely did he (William the Con- 
queror) cause the survey to be made”’ said one critic, “that there was not a single mile nor rood of 
land, nor shameful to relate, not an ox nor a cow nor a pig that was not set down therein.” (Ben- 
nett and Elton, Vol. II, pp. 102-103). The Victoria History of the Counties of England, from which 
the series of dated distribution are derived, is also regarded as possessing a high degree of reliabil- 
ity. Its compilers were specifically instructed to note every mention of a watermill or windmill to 
be found in the relevant documents together with their locations and dates. 

% In order to ensure comparability, these figures were taken entirely from the Victoria His- 
tory, thus excluding windmills to be found only on Ordnance Survey maps for the date c.1900. 
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Fig. 4. Distribution of Watermills and Windmills from 1086 to c. 1900. 


prove the assumed tendency of trait expansion from these two pairs of trait 
distributions, he would find himself on the horns of a dilemma. Comparing 
watermill distributions, he would be debarred from maintaining that there 
had been an extension of the trait over a wider and wider territory, and forced 
to admit a marked contraction in density. While in the windmill distributions, 
he would be presented with evidence of expansion in area covered accom- 
panied by increase in density. One set of distributions refutes the age and area 
hypothesis; the other sustains it. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that a comparison of distributions 
existing at the terminal dates of a long period of time, such as this protracted 
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interval between the Domesday Survey and the end of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, does not necessarily tell the whole story of the process of trait 
diffusion. The contraction in the number of watermills may have been gradual 
and persistent or it may have been interrupted by occasional expansions. The 
terminal distributions show only contraction. The expansion in the number of 
windmills similarly may have been regular and unbroken or it may have been 
checked by frequent contractions. The terminal distributions show only ex- 
pansion. The question of the normality and persistence of trait expansion 
should therefore be put to an additional body of data so arranged as to exhibit 
the numerical distributions of the two traits in question at relatively short 
intervals within the nine century span. 

With this in mind, Table 1 is offered to show the actual numbers of water- 
mills and windmills in the five counties of Surrey, Berkshire, Buckingham, 
Bedford and Hertford in each century, together with a statement of increases 
and declines from century to century. While Figure 6 is offered to exhibit the 
corresponding geographical locations of windmills for the same series of dates. 

Upon inspecting the part of Table I referring to watermills, it is clear that 
while contraction in numbers took place from the eleventh to the twentieth 
century, the rate was far from gradual or uniform. Decreases alternate with 
increases. The largest decrease occurs in the twelfth century, the largest in- 
increase in the thirteenth immediately following. 


TABLE 1 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF WATERMILLS AND WINDMILLS IN EACH CENTURY 
FROM 1100 To c. 1900 AND THE AMOUNTS OF INCREASE 
OR DECREASE BY CENTURY 


Watermills Windmills 
Dates Increase Increase 
Number or Number or 
Decrease Decrease 
1000-1099 594 
1100-1199 203 —191 2 
1200-1299 337 +134 40 +38 
1300-1399 357 + 20 43 + 3 
1400-1499 249 —108 11 —32 
1500-1599 317 + 68 22 +11 
1600-1699 325 + 8 21 - 1 
1700-1799 195 —130 21 
1800-1899 141 — 54 20 
1900— 237 + 96 38 +18 
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Fig. 5. Distribution of Windmills from 1100 to c. 1900 by Centuries. 


The windmill Table calls for similar comment. There can be no doubt that 
the dispersion of this trait was marked by intervals of numerical increase and 
periods of decline. For two hundred years from the time of their first appear- 
ance at the end of the twelfth century until the end of the fourteenth, they 

increased with great rapidity, that is, from two to forty-three. But during the 
} fifteenth century a decline set in. This was followed by another increase which 
carried the total number of windmills existing in c. 1900 to thirty-eight, only 
eleven less than the fourteenth century péak. In short, closer analysis reveals 
the fact that the windmill, which, in the terminal distributions, (Fig. 4) ap- 
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peared to exhibit one single great expansion in numbers from 1100 toc. 1900, ac- 
tually underwent two periods of decline and three periods of expansion, among 
which that in the fourteenth century was the largest. Furthermore, the phases 
of numerical expansion were not accomplished at the same rate. The windmill 
increased much more rapidly during the first phase from 1100 to 1399 than 
from 1500 to 1599 or from 1800 to c. 1900. All of which fails to substantiate the 
assumption that the present distribution of windmills is the outcome of normal 
and persistent numerical expansion. Magnitude of distribution in this study of 
windmills, as Wallis found in his analysis of traits in ancient Egypt, “is posi- 
tively correlated with age only at certain historical moments and. . . we can- 
not infer age from distribution unless we are wise enough to make the infer- 
ence at the proper historical moment . . . .””” In so far as English windmills are 
concerned, the only moment at which such an inference might have been ten- 
able was at the end of the fourteenth century. Since that time the age of the 
trait has been correlated with numerical contraction. 

In the maps which exhibit the geographical locations of windmills in each 
of the nine centuries from 1100 to c. 1900 (see Fig. 5), the same picture is pre- 
sented but translated into spatial terms. Here again, from 1100 to 1399, may 
be seen the possible evidence of a dispersion of windmills from two points in 
the area to certain portions of the marginal zone. Here again, in 1400 to 1499, a 
decrease in numbers is accompanied by a recession from the periphery toward 
a possible center—at least, a recession from the northern and western bound- 
aries of the distribution. Here, finally, in the series of maps from 1500 to 
c. 1900, is displayed a sequence of distributions which depicts geographical dis- 
persion in its most capricious and irregular mood. In the sixteenth century the 
greatest concentration of windmills is found in a band across the northern 
section of the five-county area. In the seventeenth century, many of these 
have disappeared, while others are shown further north. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, these in their turn drop out in favor of a restoration of a part of the six- 
teenth century distribution. While in c. 1900, at the end of the third expansive 
phase, another northern movement toward the periphery has been accom- 
plished, with some further increase of windmills in the west and southeast. 

Confronted with these two Tables and the nine windmill maps (Fig. 5), it 
is difficult to see how the most convinced diffusionist can find support for the 
assumed tendency of traits to expand in space and number. On the contrary, 
this historical evidence seems to indicate that under some conditions now un- 
known, traits undergo expansion, while under other conditions, they experience 
contraction. It may be suggested, of course, that the discrepancies which must 
appear on occasion between diffusionist assumptions and dated evidence are 
covered by the term “normal” with its implication of endless time for the 
completion of cultural processes. To the historian however, the concept of 
normality is either tied to dates, or has no meaning. Given, as for example, in 


27 Wallis, Magnitude of Distribution, p. 64. 
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Fig. 6. Distribution of Windmills from 1100 to 1399. 


the case of the windmill, the date of its “origin” and a series of dated distribu- 
tions extending over the whole period of its use, the temporal content of the 
term ‘“‘normal’’ would seem to be limited by the terminal dates. That being 
the case, it can logically apply, not to some a priori theory of change reached 
in abstraction from historical events** and demanding for its realization an 
infinite bank of time, but only to the restricted period beginning in 1189 with 
the first appearance of the windmill and ending in c. 1900 with its present dis- 
tribution. Before 1189 the windmill, so far as we can know, did not exist in the 
area. After c. 1900 the career of the windmill belongs to prophecy. What then 
can the concept of normality add to clarity of thought unless it be employed 


8 Frederick John Teggart, The Theory of History (1925), pp. 79, 83-84, 104, 123, 147. 
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to refer to the actual process of windmill distribution which took place between 
these two dates? That process cannot be described in terms of expansion alone. 
Contraction also took place. These observations suggest that the diffusionist 
would be wise to subject trait diffusion to extended historical investigation 
before formulating an assumption as to the normal or persistent character of 
the phenomenon. 


THE HISTORICAL VALIDITY OF THE ASSUMED TENDENCY OF TRAITS 
TO RADIATE FROM A COMMON CENTER 

Of all the postulates laid down by the diffusionist, none seems logically 
more necessary to the age and area hypothesis than that which asserts that a 
trait “‘must have originated but once in an area of distribution’”® at a center of 
superior productivity which tends “inevitably to radiate culture content or 
forms to a surrounding zone which, in turn, imparts the contribution to a 
more peripheral belt.’° Prove that a trait bearing the earliest date is, like the 
carrier of contagion, the source of all subsequent appearances of that trait, 
and that these range themselves at distances from the source which will yield 
their relative ages,—and the age and area hypothesis is well on the way to- 
ward verification. Demonstrate further that a geographical site which has 
once been the scene of the appearance of the culturally new, becomes the 
setting of subsequent changes in the same trait,—and the verification will be 
strengthened. 

Ideally, with the material at hand for this study, this proposition could 
best be tested by dated distributions of both watermills and windmills. But 
unfortunately this is not possible because the site of the “origin” of the water- 
mill, as well as its history prior to the Domesday Survey, is all but unknown.*! 

That being the case, there can be no hope of constructing earlier distribu- 
tions or of tracing the history of the watermill from the time of its introduction 
to the Domesday date. Consequently, there can be no comparison of the sites 
of the “origin” of both watermill and windmill and there can be no test, in 
this study, of the assumption that different forms of the same trait tend to 
radiate from a common center. Or putting the matter in another way, it is 
impossible here to check historically the principle of centripetal elaboration, 
the assumed tendency for a culture center to become the scene, more than 
once, of the appearance of a new trait. 


29 Sapir, op. cit., p. 26. 

%° Kroeber, The Culture-area and A ge-area Concepts of Clark Wissler, p. 254. 

31 Archaeological evidence suggests, of course, that the millstone for grinding corn had already 
appeared in England at the time of the Roman Conquest. L. L. West, Roman Britain: The Objects 
of Trade (1931), p. 68. Other authorities place occasional watermills in Ireland, Wales and Eng- 
land from c. 200 A.D. to 963 (Bennett and Elton, of. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 79-98). But these sources are 
meagre and geographically unsuitable for the purpose of mapping distributions in the area under 
consideration. In fact, the first adequate and acceptable material on the distribution of the water- 
mill actually corresponds with the period of its widest spread in 1086. 
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For the windmill, however, the case is different. The dates and sites of its 
first appearance (insofar as they have been recorded) can be established. 
Authentic sources place this trait at four locations in England at the end of the 
twelfth century within a brief period of twenty-seven years.” Two of the four 
were located within the area under consideration, at the Priory of Tanrigge 
in Surrey in 1189-1199 and at Leighton Buzzard in Bedfordshire in 1195-1212. 
It is also well known that at the end of the thirteenth century, one hundred 
years later, the windmill was extensively used throughout Britain and Western 
Europe.* Furthermore, from the twelfth century to the twentieth, the mate- 
rials embodied in the Victoria History make possible the construction of a 
series of dated and mapped distributions at one-hundred year intervals or 
less (see Fig. 5). Therefore, although a “common center”’ of the dispersal, or 
the “origin” of the two traits, watermills and windmills, can neither be proved 
nor disproved, the asserted centrifugal spread of one trait, the windmill, is 
susceptible to historical verification and becomes the question under discussion. 

Nevertheless, one fact already noted should again be borne in mind. The 
widest distribution of windmills does not occur, when theoretically it should, in 
c. 1900. It is to be found in the fourteenth century some six hundred years ear- - 
lier. Considering this fact, it has been deemed expedient to disregard distribu- 
tions following 1399, when contraction in number and recession in space began 
to characterize windmill history, and to construct a dated distribution map 
(see Fig. 6), in order to exhibit the details of the geographical spread which 
took place during the more limited period between 1100 and 1399. 

From the geographical point of view, it is apparent from this map that the 
windmill did not appear evenly over the five counties during the interval of 
expansion. And the same is true for the succeeding centuries (see Fig. 6). South 
of the Thames, from 1100 to 1399, and south of the line of hills bisecting the 
area, they seem to have had a slow and sporadic spread. North of this land 
elevation, particularly in Buckingham, Bedford and Hertford, they increased 
rapidly and densely. In short, the mapped data indicate, first, that in this 
area of distribution there were two centers instead of one. They suggest, sec- 
ond, that these centers were far from equal in “productivity.” Although in 
Surrey the earliest windmill appeared at Tanrigge in 1189-1199, about the 
same time as the earliest in Bedford at Leighton Buzzard in 1195-1212, the 
Surrey windmill can be presumed the center for the dispersion of only five 
subsequent windmills, whereas the Bedford mill, viewed as “a locus of pro- 
ductivity” was followed by fifty or more, or over ten times as many. 

With these facts in mind, it has been thought advisable for further discus- 


# According to authentic charters windmills existed in 1191 in the glebe lands of Bury St. 
Edmunds; in 1189-1199 at the Priory of Tanrigge in Surrey; in 1199-1216 at the nunnery of Rid- 
ingate, Canterbury (Bennett and Elton, of. cit., II, p. 235); and between 1195/6 and 1212 at 
Leighton Buzzard in Bedford (V. C. H. Bedford, III, p. 408). 

% Bennett and Elton, of. cit., II, p. 238. 
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Fig. 7. Leighton Buzzard (1195-1212) as a Center of Diffusion. 


sion to regard the windmill at Leighton Buzzard as the most promising “cen- 
ter” of diffusion, and to analyze its accompanying clusters as being composed 
of possible “radiations” from that “‘center.” 

The results of this analysis are striking and offer by far the best support for 
the diffusionist position obtained in this study (see Fig. 7). The earliest dated 
windmill at Leighton Buzzard is appropriately near the theoretical “‘center” 
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of the concentric circles which enclose the total distribution. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth century mills are clustered about the Leighton Buzzard 
“center” in a more or less evenly distributed circular form. Indeed, were it 
possible to ignore the Surrey “center,” and were such a schematic treatment 
of a dated distribution all that were logically required to prove that the as- 
sumption of radiation from a center describes an actual historical process, the 
matter would be settled. It could be asserted, not only that the 1195 center at 
Leighton Buzzard had “‘thrown out” four sub-centers in 1216, 1222, 1263 and 
1265 respectively, but also that each one of these, viewed as “‘loci of produc- 
tivity,’’ were the sources of four sub-clusters. 

Unfortunately however a schematic treatment of a dated distribution is 
nothing more than a schematic treatment. Much more than mere chronological 
priority is needed to justify the assumption that the centrifugal potentiality 
of an earlier trait on one site is responsible for the appearance of the same trait 
at later dates on other sites. Diffusion in the last analysis may be a social 
form of contagion. But to prove that all windmills appearing at dates later 
than the one at Leighton Buzzard were the outcome of it alone, as a “carrier,” 
requires evidence which is not included in this map or in any of the material 
used as a basis for the construction of the map. It is necessary to prove not 
only that the 1263 windmill, for instance, was established as the outcome of 
diffusion from some earlier windmill, but also that it was the outcome of dif- 
fusion from one specific earlier windmill—namely, that windmill at the 1195 
center. Similarly, it is essential to demonstrate (with respect to the 1263 
cluster) that the 1297 windmill is a radiation from that at 1263 and not from 
that at 1296, although the latter preceded it by only one year and is only a 
few miles distant. This cannot be done. The historical sources consulted simply 
do not record the spread of the 1297 windmill from the 1263 windmill, or the 
1263 cluster from the 1195 center. Common sense suggests however that in a 
community where transportation and communication are poor, a trait located 
at a distance of one mile will be a more likely source of “contagion” than a 
trait ten miles away. Yet according to diffusionist theory, it is often the more 
distant trait which is assumed to have superior centrifugal potentiality. 

Furthermore, the basic idea that cultural traits, like sound, radiate in a 
uniform surrounding medium with equzl rapidity in all directions, does not 
fit even the facts presented in the distribution of windmills in the limited period 
from 1100-1399. It is obvious that the Leighton Buzzard windmill, if it 
“travelled” from the ‘‘center,”’ did not diffuse at the same rate in all directions. 
In some cases, a fourteenth century windmill is situated nearer to the “center” 
than one which appeared one hundred years earlier. In other cases, one wind- 
miil, appearing in 1250 is very close to the “center,” while another associated 
with exactly the same date is far removed. In short, without historical data, 
no conclusion as to the relative ages of specific windmills in this area could 
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have been arrived at. For in no two cases do distance from “‘center’’ and age of 
trait correspond. The assumed radiation of traits in all directions at equal 
speed also fails to provide a rationale for the specific locations of mills in the 
area,—the sparseness of distribution south of the White Horse and Chiltern 
Hills, the density of distribution in the northern segment of the region. It 
offers no explanation for the fact that the first two main “radiations” from 
the Bedford “center” were to the south and southwest rather than to the 
northwest and west, or in any other direction. It yields no interpretation of ' 
the lack of “‘productivity” of the earlier “center” in Surrey as compared with 
the later “center” in Bedford. In fact, as a form of diagrammatic exposition it 
can prove nothing with respect to the question of “radiation from a center,” 
except that having been presented with certain dated points on a map, a 
draughtsman has been able to connect one with another according to a pre- 
conceived plan. 


If the problem presented in this study of the historical distributions of 
two allied traits is comparable even in a slight degree with that which con- 
fronts the student of recordless primitive peoples, it will be acknowledged that 
no evidence has been found to verify customary geographical assumptions 
concerning the relation of age to area. Of all the age criteria borrowed by 
anthropologists from zoology and botany, not one has been sustained. The 
older element, the watermill, cannot be demonstrated to stand in the marginal } 
zone of the distribution. Neither the watermill nor the windmill can be shown 
to have exhibited a persistent tendency to expand in numbers or to spread in 
space. No testimony, apart from metaphorical assertion, can be adduced to 
sustain the diffusionist’s basic contention that culture traits tend to radiate 
in waves from an earlier and original center. 

It would be folly, of course, to accept a single set of negative results such 
as these as a final refutation of any theory which has long held the respect of ; 
students. What the study of the dated distributions of other traits on other 
areas may reveal cannot be forecast. There are undoubtedly technical and 
methodological faults in the preceding study which should be corrected. But 
plainly additional studies of the same general type should be made. The need 
for cooperation between anthropological and historical investigation is very * 
great and promises fruitful results. The issue is too important and the test 
materials too numerous to warrant anything but the most exhaustive inquiry 
before the age and area hypothesis is ultimately rejected or accepted. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE GENETICAL THEORY OF RACE, AND 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL METHOD* By M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


<«‘ ALTHOUGH there seems to be a great difference between widely sep- 

arate nations, that you might easily take the inhabitants of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Greenlanders, and the Circessians for so many different 
species of men, yet when the matter is thoroughly considered, you see that all 
do so run into one another, and that one variety of mankind does so sensibly 
pass into the other, that you cannot mark out the limits between them. 

“Very arbitrary indeed both in number and definition have been the varie- 
ties of mankind accepted by eminent men.” 

Thus wrote Johann Friedrich Blumenbach (1752-1840) in the year 1775 
in his De Generis Humani Varietate Nativa (Goettingen), a work completed 
and published when the author was but twenty-three years of age, and one 
which is quite rightly regarded as marking the birth of what may at some time 
become fhe science of physical anthropology. 

In the greatly enlarged and revised third edition of this work, published 
in 1795, Blumenbach concluded that “No variety of mankind exists, whether 
of colour, countenance, or stature, etc., so singular as not to be connected with 
others of the same kind by such an imperceptible transition, that it is very 
clear they are all related, or only differ from each other in degree.” 

Not only did Blumenbach make clear the essential unity of mankind, but 
he also clearly recognized and unequivocally stated the fact that all classifica- 
tions of the so-called varieties of mankind are arbitrary. ‘Still,’ remarked 
Blumenbach, “‘it will be found serviceable to the memory to have constituted 
certain classes into which the men of our planet may be divided.’ 

The history of physical anthropology, after the death of Blumenbach in 
1840, may be described in terms of the gradual inversion of this genetic ap- 
proach to the problem of the variety of mankind. The investigation of causes 
steadily gave way to the description of effects, as if the classification of man- 
kind into as distinctive groups as possible were the proper function of a science 
of physical anthropology. The Darwinian conception of evolution as dealing 
with continuous materials which, without selection, would remain unchanged, 
led anthropologists to believe that taxonomic exercises in the classification of 
mankind, both living and extinct, would eventually succeed in elucidating 
the relationships of the various groups of mankind to one another. We now 
know, however, that the materials of evolution are not continuous, but dis- 
continuous, and that these materials are particulate, independent genes, which 


* Based on a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Physical An- 
thropologists, New York, 15 April, 1940. 

1 J. F. Blumenbach, On The Natural Variety of Mankind. Translated and edited by Thomas 
Bendyshe in The Anthropological Treatises of Johann Friedrich Blumenbach (London, 1865), pp. 99 
et seq. 
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are inherently variable and unstable. Thus, classifications based on morpho- 
logical characters and physique can be extremely misleading.? How misleading 
may be gathered from the fact that in Nature there actually exist many groups 
of individuals in different phyla which are distinct species in every sense but 
the morphological one.* The converse is also true, that is, individuals of the same 
species may exhibit morphological differences which the taxonomist would be 
led to assign to different specific rank. Such classificatory efforts belong to the 
pre-Mendelian era. Then, as now, the concept of the continuity of species and 
the existence of transitional forms was associated with a belief in missing links. 
The anthropologist conceived his task to be the discovery of these links so that 
when they were all joined together we should have a perfectly Great Chain 
of Being leading from the most “‘primitive’”’ to the most “advanced” form of 
man. In this manner was established a “racial” anthropology which sought to 
identify some of these links among existing peoples upon the basis of the physi- 
cal differences which averaged groups of them exhibited. 

For the past hundred years anthropologists have been directing their 
attention chiefly towards the task of establishing criteria by whose means 
“races’”’ of mankind might be defined. All have taken completely for granted 
the one thing which they were attempting to prove, namely, the existence of 
human “‘races.’’ What a “‘race’’ is no one exactly seems to know, but everyone 
is most anxious to tell. The customary anthropological practice of describing 
the end-effects of complex variations, without in the least attempting to con- 
sider the nature of the conditions responsible for those end-effects, can never 
lead to any understanding of their real meaning. In order to understand the 
end-effects with which the physical anthropologist has been so much concerned 
it is necessary to investigate the causes producing those end-effects, and this 
can only be done by studying the conditions under which they come into 
being, for it should be obvious that it is the conditions which produce the end- 
effects which must be regarded as the efficient causes of them. 

Comparing numerous series of metrical and non-metrical characters re- 
lating to different varieties of man may provide us with some notion of their 
likenesses and differences, and tell us something of the variability of some of 
their characters, and this is necessary and important, but no amount of re- 
fined description and comparison will ever tell us how such groups came to be 
as we now find them, unless a serious attempt be made to discover the causes 
operative in producing them. 


? For a brilliant discussion of this subject see Lancelot Hogben’s The Concept of Race in his 
Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science (New York, 1932), pp. 122-144. 

3 W. H. Thorpe, Biological Races in Hyponemeuta padella L. (Journal of the Linnaean Society 
(Zoology), Vol. 36, 1928), p. 621. Biological Races in Insects and Allied Groups (Biological Re- 
views, Vol. 5, 1930), p. 177. Ecology and the Future of Systematics in The New Systematics (Edited 
by Julian Huxley. Oxford: At The Clarendon Press, 1940), p. 358. 
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Such causes are at work before our eyes at the present day. In this country 
and in many other parts of the world where different “racial’’ groups have met, 
determinate sequences, if not the actual mechanism, of “racial” change may 
be studied. The discoveries of geneticists concerning the manner in which 
genetic changes are produced in other organisms, and what little is known of 
human genetics, renders it perfectly clear that the genetic systems of all 
living things behave fundamentally according to the same or similar laws. If 
this is true, it then becomes possible, for the first time in the history of man, to 
envisage the possibility of an evaluation in genetical terms of the past stages 
through which man, as a variable species, must have passed in order to attain 
his present variety of form, and also, in the same terms, to account for that 
variety. 

The full discussion of the principles of the genetic approach to the study 
of the evolution of the variety of mankind cannot be attempted here; all that 
can be done is to present a condensed statement of the genetical theory of 

The conception of ‘“‘race” here proposed is based upon the following fun- 
damental postulates: 

1. That the original ancestral human species population was genetically 

relatively homogeneous.‘ 

2. That, by migration away from this original ancestral group or popula- 
tion, individual families, or groups of families, became dispersed through 
space. 

3. That some of the groups thus dispersed became geographically isolated 
from one another, and remained so isolated over more or less consid- 
erable periods of time. 

4. That upon all of these isolated groups several of the following factors 
came into play as conditions leading to evolutionary change: 

a. The inherent variability of the genetic materials composing each 
individual member of the group. 

b. Physical change in the action of a gene associated, in a partial man- 
ner, with a particular character, that is, gene mutation. 


Inherent variability describes the fact that given a genetically homoge- 
neous, or homozygous, group, random variations in gene frequencies will, with 
the passage of varying intervals of time occur so that such groups will, in 
time, come to exhibit certain differences from other isolate groups, or eco- 
types, which started with the same genetic equipment. 

Mutation defines the condition in which a particular gene undergoes a 


4 It does not, in fact, much matter whether we begin with a relatively homogeneous or a 
very much mixed or diversified population, or series of populations. Whichever alternative we 
adopt, the results, and the processes involved, are essentially the same. 
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permanent change of some sort, and whose action expresses itself in the ap- 
pearance of a new form of an old character. Mutations have almost certainly 
occurred independently in different human isolate groups, at different times 
and at different rates, and have affected different characters. Thus, for exam- 
ple, in one part of a population, or ecotype, mutant homozygous genes 
leading to the development of kinky hair may have appeared and ultimately 
become scattered throughout the population, as among Negroes. If we may 
assume that “‘black” was the primitive skin color of man,' then in another 
population mutant genes resulting in a brownish skin color may have 
appeared, while still another population may have mutated in the direction of 
a yellowish skin, and finally by subsequent mutation white skin may, indeed 
upon this hypothesis must, in this way have made its appearance. 

Up to this point we have seen that it is possible to start with a genetically 
relatively homogeneous population from which independent groups have 
migrated and become isolated from one another, and that by random variation 
in gene frequencies and the change in the action of genes themselves,—omitting 
for the moment the operation of factors such as selection of various sorts,— 
new genetic combinations of characters have appeared which, in so far as they 
differ from those which have appeared in other groups, define the differences 
existing between such groups. In brief, random variation and the action of 
mutant genes are the primary agencies responsible for the production of 
physical differences between human groups. In fact, these constitute the basic 
processes in the evolution of all animal forms. But there are other factors in- 
volved which, though secondary in the sense that they act upon the primary 
factors and influence their operation, are not less important in their effects 
than the primary factors. Indeed, these secondary factors, ecological, natural, 
sexual and social selection, inbreeding, outbreeding and so on, have been un- 
remitting in their action upon the primary factors, but the character of that 
action has been very variable. The action of these secondary factors does not 
require any discussion here. I wish here to emphasize principally that in the 
character of the action of the two primary factors, gene variability and gene 
mutation, we have the clear demonstration that the variability of all human 
groups is a natural process which is constantly proceeding. And it is here being 
suggested that “race’’ is merely an expression of the process of genetic change 
within a definite ecologic area; that “‘race”’ is a dynamic, not a static, condition, 
and that it becomes static and classifiable only when a taxonomically minded 
anthropologist arbitrarily delimits the process of change at his own time level. 

Given a sufficient amount of time all genes mutate. The frequency with 


5 There is equally good reason to believe that the primitive skin color of man was “white.” 
Among living chimpanzees, for example, one finds completely “white” and completely “black” 
skins. Whatever skin color we commence with in man the genetic processes involved in producing 
his present variety of skin color are the same. 
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which various genes have undergone change or mutated in human groups is at 
present unknown, but when, as anthropologists, we shall have addressed our- 
selves to the task of solving the problem of gene variability in different human 
groups, important discoveries may be expected. The immediate task of the 
physical anthropologist interested in the origins of human variety, is to in- 
vestigate the problem presented by that variety not as a taxonomist but as a 
geneticist, since the variety which is loosely called “race” is a process which 
can only be accurately described in terms of the frequencies with which in- 
dividual genes occur in groups which represent adequate ecologic isolates. 

If “race” and “racial” variability can best be described in terms of gene fre- 
quencies, then among the most important of our tasks must be that of dis- 
covering what roles the primary and secondary factors play in producing that 
variability. 

The approach to the solution of this problem is twofold. First, through the 
analysis of the character of the variability itself in definitely localized groups, 
and second, through the study of the effects of ‘‘race’’ mixture among living 
peoples. Such studies as those of Fischer, Herskovits, and Davenport and 
Steggerda, have already shown what can be achieved by means of the genetic 
approach.* As Dobzhansky has pointed out, 


The fundamental units of racial variability are populations and genes, not the com- 
plexes of characters which connote in the popular mind a racial distinction.’ 


It is with such complexes that physical anthropologists have been for so long 
fruitlessly dealing. As Dobhansky writes, the error of the pre-Mendelians lay 
in the fact that “‘they treated as units the complexes of characteristics of 
individuals, races, and species, and attempted to find rules governing the in- 
heritance of such complexes. Mendel was the first to understand that it was 
the inheritance of separate traits, and not of complexes of traits, which had 
to be studied. Some of the modern students of racial variability consistently 
repeat the mistakes of Mendel’s predecessors.””* 

In man the process of “race” formation is genetically best understood in 
terms of the frequency with which certain genes become differentiated in dif- 
ferent groups derived from an originally relatively homogeneous species 
population and subsequently undergo independent development. We have 
already seen that the mechanisms involved in differentiating a single collective 
genotype into several separate genotypes, and the subsequent development of 
a variety of phenotypes within these genotypes, are primarily gene variability 


6 E. Fischer, Die Rehobother Bastards und das Bastardierungsproblem beim Menschen (Jena, 
1913); M. J. Herskovits, The American Negro (New York, 1928); The Anthropometry of the Ameri- 
can Negro (New York, 1930); C. B. Davenport and M. Steggerda, Race Crossing in Jamaica (Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, 1929). 

7 T. Dobzhansky, Genetics and the Origin of Species (New York, 1937), p. 62. 8 Ibid. 
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and gene mutation, and secondarily, the action of such factors as environment, 
natural, social, and sexual selection, inbreeding, outbreeding and the like. 

The physical differences existing between the living races of man probably 
originally represent the end effects of small gene mutations fitting harmoni- 
ously into gene systems which remain relatively unaltered. The number of 
genes involved is very small, at the maximum, probably no more than one 
per cent, each being for the most part independent in its action. 

Quite as important as the primary factors in the production of the genetic 
variety of mankind are the secondary factors, such as migration, social and 
sexual selection, endogamy, exogamy, and the like. These processes are akin 
to those practised in the production of domestic breeds of animals from wild 
types, in which generic, specific, and racial characters which, under natural 
conditions, in the secular period of time concerned, would have remained 
stable, are rendered markedly unstable, as in our artificially produced varieties 
of cats, dogs, horses, and other domesticated animals. 

The common definition of “race’’ is based upon an arbitrary and superficial 
selection of external characters. At its very best it may in genetic terms be re- 
defined as a group of individuals an appreciable majority of whom, taken at a 
particular time level, are characterized by the possession of a certain number 
of genes which are phenotypically, that is, on the basis of external characters, 
arbitrarily selected as marking “racial” boundaries between them and other 
groups of individuals of the same species population not characterized by so 
high a degree of frequency of these particular genes. 

This is perhaps granting the common conception of “‘race” too much credit 
for either significance or intelligibility, but it should be obvious that such a 
definition represents a rather fatuous kind of abstraction, a form of extrapola- 
tion for which there can be little place in scientific thought. What, for instance, 
does ‘‘an appreciable majority” refer to? What are the characters which are to 
be exhibited by this “appreciable majority?” And upon what grounds are such 
characters to be considered as significantly defining a “‘race?”” As Dobzhansky 
points out, ““The geographical distributions of the separate genes composing a 
racial difference are very frequently independent.”® Thus, blood group dis- 
distributions are independent of skin color, or cephalic index distributions, 
and so on. What aggregation then, of gene likenesses and differences consti- 
tutes a “race” or ethnic group? The answer to this question awaits further 
research. Meanwhile we may venture a definition of an ethnic group here. 

An ethnic group represents part of a species population in process of under- 
going genetic differentiation; it is a group of individuals capable of hybridizing 
and intergrading with other such ethnic groups, to produce further genetic 
recombination and differentiation. 


® Dobzhansky, o/. cit., p. 77. 
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In an expanded form this definition may be written as follows: 

An ethnic group represents one of a number of populations comprising 
the single species Homo sapiens, which individually maintain their differ- 
ences, physical and cultural, by means of isolating mechanisms such as geo- 
graphic and social barriers. These differences will vary as the power of the 
geographic and social barriers, acting upon the original genetic differences, 
vary. Where these barriers are of low power neighboring groups will inter- 
grade, or hybridize, with one another. Where these barriers are of high power 
such ethnic groups will tend to remain distinct or replace each other geo- 
graphically or ecologically. 

An example will make this definition clear. When American Negroes 
marry and have a family, their children more closely resemble other American 
Negroes, as well as Negroes elsewhere in the world, than they do American or 
other whites. This merely means that the offspring have drawn their genes 
from a local group in the population in which certain genes, say for skin color, 
were present which were not present in other local groups of the American 
population. Now, the manner in which such genes are distributed through a 
population such as ours is determined not so much by biological factors as by 
social ones. This may be illustrated by means of a homely example. If Negroes 
were freely permitted to marry whites, the physical differences between Negroes 
and whites would eventually be completely eliminated through the more or 
less equal scattering of their genes through the population. That this has 
not occurred to any large extent is due principally to the erection of social 
barriers against such “‘miscegenation.’”’ Such social barriers tend to keep the 
stocks with white and Negro genes separate. In this manner such barriers act 
as isolating factors akin to natural geographic isolating factors, which have 
the same effect in maintaining the homogeneity of genetic characters within 
the isolated group. 

It will be seen that such a definition emphasizes the fact that so-called 
“racial” differences simply represent expressions of variations in the relative 
frequencies of genes in different parts of the species population, and rejects 
altogether the all-or-none conception of “race” as a static, immutable process 
of fixed differences. It denies the unwarranted assumption that there exist 
any hard and fast genetic boundaries between any groups of mankind, and 
asserts their essential common genetic unity. Such a conception of “‘race,” 
cuts across all national, linguistic, religious and cultural boundaries and thus 
asserts their essential independence of genetic factors. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF EUROPEAN 
ANTHROPOLOGY By PAUL HONIGSHEIM 


HERE can be no doubt that to some extent European and American 

anthropology differ in their methods and predominant points of view. This 
divergence can be ascribed partly to their different traditions and significant 
philosophical concepts. It is the purpose of this paper to enumerate the most 
important European anthropological concepts and to trace their philosophical 
backgrounds, without attempting either to evaluate these concepts or to 
judge of their truth.! 

In the period of discovery, theologians tried to reconcile the existence and 
culture of Indians with Biblical accounts. This was more easily done by 
Catholics, who did not feel themselves bound to as strict an interpretation of 
the Old Testament as did the Protestants. The newly-founded congregation 
of the Jesuits, who were in conflict with some older Catholic groups and orders, 
were an important link in the chain of anthropological thought. They soon 
developed the most optimistic concept of all contemporary Christians, deny- 
ing that human nature became completely perverted and its capacities com- 
pletely destroyed by the fall of man. Especially the ability to perceive the 
truth by the use of reason and to do good by the use of the human will were 
maintained. Thus they reduced the necessity and scope of divine grace to a 
minimum. At the same time, they tried to free some spheres of life from the 
dominance of theology. For all these reasons the Jesuit fathers were quicker 
than others to grant the relative value of some non-Christian civilizations and 
customs, such the Hindoo and Chinese. In this way they influenced the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century toward an optimistic point of view. This is 
one of the reasons why the enlighteners, including Condorcet* and the young 
Emanuel Kant could connect “primitive” civilization with their own in the 
form of a so-called evolutionistic system, with the “savages” of the beginning 
provided with reason and goodness although less developed then those that 
followed them. The reason and goodness of primitive peoples was especially 
emphasized by the group that may be called the irrationalist branch of the 
eighteenth century. It began at the end of the reign of Louis XIV as opposition 
to the dominance of city life, organization, administration, centralization, in- 
stitutionalization, and in general against the rationalism which dominated the 
state and Catholic Church of the seventeenth century. This movement is 


1 Because of space limitation, only the most essential books and relevant pages can be cited. 
Authors such as Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and others whose ideas are generally known by Ameri- 
can readers are not especially cited. 

2M. I. A. Condorcet, Esquisse d’un Tableau historique du progrés de l’esprit humain (Paris, 
1883), 1, 2, & 3. epoque, pp. 1-67. 
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represented by a section of the Jansenists,’ a Catholic opposition movement 
against the Jesuits, and by the archbishop Fénélon,‘ who particularly empha- 
sized the idyllic life of the shepherds. Later they were replaced by the “‘sav- 
ages,” of whom Central Europeans were becoming increasingly aware. Rous- 
seau’ combined this sympathy for the “noble savage’’ with the theory of 
natural law, the inborn rights of man, and the social contract, transmitted by 
an uninterrupted chain since the Athenian sophists. Thus the formerly de- 
spised early man living in pre-state society appears as the “true’”’ man and the 
civilized as the deteriorated. At the same time, Protestant Pietism,® which was 
influenced by Jansenists, Fénélon, and others of similar thought, emphasized 
religious feeling and mysticism against the more academic orthodox theology, 
moderated the antitheses between the different Christian churches and be- 
tween Christians and non-Christians, and paved the way for a belief in the 
noteworthiness of primitive cultures. 

These, two schools of thought, the irrationalist branch of the century of 
enlightenment and pietism, are connected by an uninterrupted continuity 
with German Romanticism. This was an irrationalist reaction to the Napole- 
onic empire and its satellites, and their rationalistic administration and laws 
introduced into any conquered territory, regardless of existing institutions and 
mores of local, provincial, national, historical, or traditional character. The 
temper of the people and the material interests of reactionary feudals led to 
the reawakening of sympathy for irrationalist forms of life and for the forgot- 
ten medieval period with its concept of the group as a metaphysical entity. In 
connection with this reawakening, there was.a new emphasis given to the 
national spirit,’ to special sciences of historical character, such as Indo-Euro- 
pean, Celtic, Slavic, Etruscan, and Hindoo philology, and to the study of 


3 See P. Honigsheim, Die Staats- und Sozial-Lehren der fransisischen Jansenisten im 17. Jahr- 
hundert (Heidelberg: Pfeffer, 1914). 

* F. de Salignac de la Mothe Fénélon, Dialogues des Morts, Chap. 54 and 64, Oeuvres de Fénélon, 
Vol. 6 (Paris, Leroux et Jouby, 1852), pp. 304, 315, 316; idem, Plan du Gouvernement, ibid., Vol. 7, 
pp. 182-189; idem, Les Aventures de Télémaque, ibid., Libre 2, pp. 407-409, Livre 7, pp. 451-454, 
Livre 10, pp. 478-484. 

5 J. J. Rousseau, Discours sur V’origine et les fondements de Vinégalité parmi les hommes, 
Ocuvres de Rousseau 4 (Paris: Lefevre, 1819 ff.) 1. partie, pp. 233, 238, 242, 246, 248, 261; 2. partie, 
pp. 278, 288; noces, pp. 336, 340, 342, 359, 370; idem, Emile ou de l'éducation; Lib. 2. ibid. vol. 8, 
p. 206 and Lib. 4. ibid. vol.9, p.128. idem, Narcisse ou l’amant de lui-méme, comédie; préface, ibid. 
vol. 9, p. 257. 

6 See P. Honigsheim, Mystik als Faktor der Vilkeranndherung in der Geschichte (Die Friedens- 
warte, 40, Nos. 3-4. Ziirich: Polygraphischer Verlag, 1940), pp. 146-175; idem, Pietismus und 
Vélkeranndherung (ibid., 41, Nos. 2-3, 1941), pp. 123-124. 

7 Because of the scarcity of the original editions of the works of the Romanticists, it is most 
convenient to use the best edition of their selected works, Gesellschaft und Staat im S piegel deutscher 
Romantik, herausgegeben von Jakob Baxa. Die Herdflamme, vol. 8 (Jena: Fischer, 1924). See es- 
pecially pp. 36 ff., 91, 94 ff., 169, 213, 231, 302, 340, 363, 369, 432 ff., 473 ff., 485 ff. 
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primitive peoples. This new interest manifested itself in eight kinds of syn- 
thesis of nineteenth century romanticism and eighteenth century evolutionism, 
all based on these general principles: (1) The group is the essential factor in 
human development in all its stages (a romantic concept); (2) the evolution of 
cultural forms is a mechanical, even an automatic process (an evolutionary 
concept); (3) this evolution occurs in different countries and among different 
peoples independently and along parallel lines (an evolutionary concept); (4) 
the “primitives” form a link in this evolution, and their development is of the 
same general character as that of historic peoples (a romantic and evolution- 
ary concept). 

There are eight kinds of synthesis of romanticism and eighteenth century 
rationalism: 

1) The mother right theory of Bachofen. Bachofen was a Lutheran mystic 
and patrician of Basle and based his theory primarily on the study of Roman, 
pre-Roman, and Etruscan law. He asserted that matrilinear society existed in 
the Greek, Roman, and Oriental past as well as among the Indians of his own 
time. It was a civilization provided with higher mystical knowledge, and its 
disappearance was to be deplored. This is romanticism, but it has elements of 
evolutionism, for Bachofen considered the “mother right” as a stage which 
any people had to pass through.*® 

2) The philosophy of history of Hegel. Although this theory places the pre- 
state period outside the proper context of history, all historical phenomena, 
including the pre-state period, are considered as the logical succession of steps 
in the self-manifestation of a pantheistic God.® 

3) The philosophy of history of Krause. This is similar to Hegel’s theory but 
contains more eighteenth century elements. Evolution is more expressly con- 
sidered as progress, with the union of all beings placed at the top of the evolu- 
tionary scale. 

4) Darwinism. Darwin’s theory represents the application of the evolution- 
ary principles of the eighteenth century and of the group concept and the 
historical perspective of romanticism to subhuman life—the plants and ani- 
mals—all operating under the same general rule of the survival of the fittest. 
Thus primitive peoples appear as the link between animals and the more com- 


8 The best edition of the selected works of J. J. Bachofen is Der Mythos von Orient und Occi- 
dent, herausgegeben von Manfred Schroeter (Miinchen: Beck, 1926), containing as an introduc- 
tion by Alfred Baeumler the best discussion of Bachofen to date. The books of C. A. Bernoulli, 
Johann Jacob Bachofen und das Natursymbol (Basel: Schwabe, 1924) and J. J. Bachofen als 
Religionsforscher (Frauenfeld und Leipzig: Huber, 1924) although based on a large volume of ma- 
terial are of a somewhat subjective and uncritical character. 

* G. W. P. Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte; Einleitung, III. Der Gang 
der Weltgeschichte, b) und Geographische Grundlagen der Weltgeschichte a) und b) 2. (Leipzig: 
Philipp Reclam, N.D. ) pp. 127-133 and 139-149. 
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plex civilizations. Their disappearance is then considered evidence of their 
inability to survive and is welcomed as proof of progress in the human species. 

5) French positivism. This school, founded by Auguste Comte, takes its 
name from its interest in “positive” matters, the facts of experience and the 
laws of phenomena rather than in ultimate and unknown causes. According to 
this theory, history consists of three kinds of society and of three corresponding 
kinds of thinking, the religious, the metaphysical, and the positivist. The first 
of these includes the primitive cultures; the last begins with the appearance of 
the author of the system. This concept, combined with other elements, was an 
important basis of the philosophical background of the third French Republic 
in its anti-Catholic aspects and of the anthropological investigations of Durk- 
heim, who strengthened the role of the group and the special group structure 
in the determination of religious and art forms. Bouglé, Levy-Bruhl, Marcel 
Mauss, and some contributors to the collection Travaux et Mémoires de Il’ Insti- 
tut d’ Ethnologie followed Durkheim in his positivism.’® 

6) Marxism. This theory translates the romantic Hegelian concept of the 
group metaphysic and historical development into materialist terms and is 
sometimes called economic determinism. It considers the socio-economic 
factors, such as the means of production and the nature of the class struggle, 
as essential factors in history. The development of other phenomena, such as 
religion and art, is caused, then, by changes in the socio-economic sphere. This 
process occurs automatically and independently in different places. Friedrich 
Engels, the collaborator of Marx, specifically applied this theorem to the primi- 
tives. Their historica] steps are supposed to have been first, original commu- 
nism with promiscuity, then, matrilinear society conceived under the influence 
of Morgan and of Bachofen (but without his romantic pessimism), and finally, 
the introduction of private property in connection with domestication of ani- 
mals and paternal power. Thus primitive communism is supposed to represent 
in a rudimentary form, the kind of classless society which the proletariat is 
destined to bring about in a higher form in the future. So this concep. assigns 
a unique value to primitive social forms as foreshadowing the higher order 
which the highly respected proletariat is to create." Marxism, in its modern 


10 —, Durkheim, Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, 2. edit. (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1925), 
pp. 12-28; C. Bouglé, Essais sur le régime des castes, 2. edit., ibid., 1927; L. Levy-Bruhl, La Men- 
talité primitive, ibid., 1922; Université de Paris, Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut d’ Ethnologie 
(Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 1926 and subsequent dates). See also P. Honigsheim, Altamerika- 
nische Kulturen, primitive Kunst und Naturvilker im heutigen franzisischen soziologischen Schrifitum 
(K@lner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, 12, Miinchen: Duncker and Humblot, 1933), pp. 70-82. 

"uF, Engels, Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigentums und des Staats. 11. edit. (Stutt- 
gart: I. H. W. Dietz, [N.D.]) Introduction, pp. XI-XXIV and Chap. II, III, and IV, pp. 9-105. 
See also A. Bebel, Die Frau und der Sozialismus, 152-159. Tausend, ibid., 1919, pp. 9-56. 
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form, has been the official philosophy of Soviet Russia and the Communist 
Parties of the world since the World War.” 

7) Racism. This theory consists of an application of anti-religious aspects 
of positivism and Darwin’s theory of struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest to racial groups, considered as the most important realities in a roman- 
tically-conceived history. The two Frenchmen, Gobineau and Lapouge, 
founded the theory, and Friedrich Lange (not the Neo-Kantian philosopher 
Friedrich Albert Lange, who will be discussed later) tried to show that all 
important persons including Jesus were Germans. This is to some extent the 
forerunner of the dogma of the totalitarian state. 

8) The psychological philosophy of Herbart. Herbart’s theory is based on a 
metaphysic somewhat opposed to that of Hegel but similar in certain respects 
to that of Kant insofar as both consider ‘‘das Ding an sich’ as really existing 
but imperceptible. The theory separates metaphysics from the spheres of the 
special sciences and asserts that psychology is the static and mechanics of the 
spirit. Thus the psychological mechanism of the conception can be measured 
and expressed by mathematical formulas, and there are steps of consciousness, 
which every individual has to pass through. This developmental phase of the 
theory became especially important to early German anthropology when its 
application was transferred from the individual to the group. Lazarus and 
Steinthal applied it to the development of languages, considered as manifesta- 
tions of ethnic groups.” Then Theodor Waitz (a man who had never traveled 
but was steeped in the knowledge of books on travel and of the psychology of 
Herbart) wrote the first anthropology of the primitives in the German lan- 
guage." Adolf Bastian embraced all these elements: the steps of consciousness 
of Herbart, their application to the ethnic groups by Lazarus and Steinthal, 
the material collected by Waitz, similar psychological concepts of Fries and 
Benecke, and the group emphasis of positivism and combined them with the 
results of his own investigations during twenty-five years of voyages of explora- 
tion through all the five continents. Thus he arrived at the general theory that 
just as, according to Herbart, any individual has to pass, psychologically 
speaking, through the same consecutive steps of consciousness, so each ethnic 
group has to pass, ethno-psychologically speaking, through the same consecu- 
tive steps of group feeling and thinking. These are called elemental ideas 


2 H. Eildermann, Urkommunismus und Urreligion (Berlin: Seehof, 1921), pp. 5-11. 

13M. Lazarus, and H. Steinthal, Einleitende Gedanken (Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie. 1. 
Berlin: Diimmler, 1860), pp. 5, 11-13, 29, and 41; M. Lazarus, Einige synthetische Gedanken zur 
Volker psychologie (ibid., 3, 1865), p. 55; H. Steinthal, Das Leben der Seele (Berlin: Diimmler, 
1878-82), Vol. 1, pp. 337, 377, Vol. 3, pp. 381 ff.; idem., Psychologie und S prachwissenschaft, ibid., 
(1881), 22 ff.; idem, Die Sprachwissenschaft Wilhelm von Humboldt’s und die Hegelsche Philosophie, 
ibid., 30 ff.; idem, Allgemeine Ethik (Berlin: Reimer, 1885), p. 175. 

4 T. Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, Vol. 1 (Leipzig: Fleischer, 1877), pp. 7-8, 228-230, 
380, 477-478. 
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(Elementargedanken). They manifest themselves in social and material phe- 
nomena such as kinds of society (e.g. totemism) and forms of weapons (e.g. bow 
and arrow). Variations from the basic pattern are called people’s idea (V oelker- 
gedanken). They have to be explained by the presence and character of special 
factors, particularly of geographic factors. The Elementargedanken appear 
in many places and among many peoples automatically and independently. 
This system of Bastian is similar to that of Marx in that it is an evolutionistic 
theory of parallel development. In another respect it is exactly opposed to 
Marxism, for it denies the economic determinist position that the economic 
element controls the forms and modifications of the spiritual life and holds 
that the spiritual factor determines the nature of such material elements as 
the organization of society, the economic system, and the level of technical 
advancement. In other words, it is a deterministic evolutionism in its accep- 
tance of parallel development, but, unlike Marxism, it is a spiritual rather 
than an economic determinism." Bastian’s position influenced nearly all Ger- 
man anthropologists of the last half of the nineteenth century. Seler,* von den 
Steinen, and others followed his lead in their investigation and interpretation 
of the civilizations of American Indians of their own time and the past. 

Thus in every one of the eight systems that have been discussed there are 
elements of romanticism and of eighteenth century rationalism. But toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, opposition to each of these elements arose 
and modified the philosophical background of European anthropology. The 
first significant opposition was directed against the remnants of romanticism 
in the philosophy of the time and took four distinct forms: 

1) Materialism. Not the Marxian materialism which stresses the impor- 
tance of material (especially economic) interests but a system which considers 


% A. Bastian, Die Vorgeschichte der Ethnologie (Berlin: Diimmler, 1881), pp. 12 and 61; idem, 
Controversen in der Ethnologie (Berlin: Weidmann, 1894), p. IV; idem, Der Papua des dunklen In- 
selreiches, ibid. (1885), p. 294; idem, Der Buddhismus als religionsphilosophisches System, ibid. 
(1893), p. 9; idem, Der Buddhismus in seiner Psychologie (Berlin: Diimmler, 1883), p. 187; idem, Die 
Vélker des dstlichen Asiens (Jena: Constenoble, 1867 and subsequent dates), Vol. 3, p. IX, and 
Vol. 5, p. VIII; idem, Schi pfung oder Entstehung, ibid. (1875), pp. 26, 267, 334; idem, Ideale Welten 
(Berlin: Felber, 1894), Vol. 2, pp. 254 and 258; idem, Das Besténdige in den Menschenrassen (Ber- 
lin: Reimer, 1868), p. 151. See the three subjective obituaries on Adolf Bastian by K. von den 
Steinen, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 37 (Berlin: Behrendt, 1905); pp. 236-249, B. Ankermann, ibid., 
38 (1926), pp. 221-230, and K. T. Preuss, Baessler-Archiv., 10 (Berlin: Reimer, 1926), pp. 1-15. 
See also P. Honigsheim, Ein Wort zu Adolf Bastians 100. Geburtstag, PEK, Jahrbuch fiir prihis- 
torische und ethnographische Kunst, Herausgeber Herbert Kiihn, 1 Leipzig: Klinkhardt, 1927), 
pp. 82-91 and idem, Adolf Bastian und die Entwickelung der ethnologischen Sosiologie (Kélner 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie 6, Miinchen, 1926), pp. 61-76 including a list of the most important 
among the more than one hundred books written by Adolf Bastian. 

16 FE. Seler, Uber den Urs prung der altamerikanischen Kulturen (Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
2. Berlin, 1904), pp. 3-9. See also K. T. Preuss, Die Wissenschaftliche Lebensarbeit Eduard Selers 
(Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 55. Berlin, 1923), pp. 1-6. 
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the universe, including the spirit, as composed solely of matter. Sometimes, but 
not always, this theorem is combined with elements of Darwinism. Although 
the advocates of pure materialism felt that Darwinism too contained disguised 
metaphysical elements and tried to eliminate all elements of romantic group 
metaphysics from their theory, some critics denied that they succeeded in this 
aim. Since the materialists consider humans and animals alike in that both are 
composed solely of material elements and are equally without an independent 
spiritual life, the “primitives” appear in their theory as the natural link be- 
tween animals and more complex civilizations. 

2) The evolutionism of Herbert Spencer. Although Spencer began to write 
before Darwin and was to a large extent independent of him, he nevertheless 
was definitely influenced by him. He developed a system of evolution which 
also claims to eliminate completely the elements of group metaphysic, which 
are supposed to be a carry-over of romanticism in the system of Darwin. In 
Spencer’s system it is only the individual who is essential and valuable and 
represents the goal of evolution. The disappearance of the primitives, who are 
considered non-individualistic in character, is not then regarded as deplorable. 
This system was a strong influence on English anthropology. 

3) Psychoanalysis. This system founded by Freud tried to explain many 
sociological phenomena by neuroses which originated in frustrated wishes. 
Applied to anthropology, the theory is that in the beginning the sons killed 
the father for being the envied and hated owner of the wives. The guilt con- 
sciousness which this act aroused manifested itself at first in the rites of the 
totemistic epoch but never disappeared completely and continued to express 
itself (as well as the wish to kill the father) in different types of behavior 
until the present time. The invention of psychoanalysis opens the way to the 
elimination of these and similar neuroses by the use of the psychoanalytic 
therapeutic method. Thus the less civilized peoples appear as the more neurot- 
ic, and the height of evolution is the reign of human beings free from any kind 
of neurosis.'? Although this concept claims to be completely evolutionary, 
anti-romantic, and anti-metaphysical, the element of progress which it con- 
tains was attacked as metaphysical by some recent neo-Kantians. 

4) Neo-Kantianism. This theory begins as a reaction against naturalistic 
materialism, for its founder, Friedrich Albert Lange (not the racial sociologist 
Friedrich Lange) insists that even materialism contains a disguised meta- 
physical root.'* An epistemology is elaborated along these lines by Rickert'® 


17S. Freud, Totem und Tabu (Wien: Internationaler psychoanalytischer Verlag, 1922); idem, 
Das Unbehagen in der Kultur, ibid. (1930) ; idem, Die Zukunft einer Illusion, ibid. (1928). 

18 F, A. Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in der Gegenwart, 
herausgegeben von O. A. Ellissen (Leipzig; Phillipp Reclam, 1905), Vol. II. II. Buch, 2. Abschnitt, 
pp. 185 ff. and 664-693. 

19 H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. 5. Auflage (Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1929). 
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and Max Weber. It is supposed to have its basis in the philosophy of Kant and 
requires the absolute separation of statements of fact and judgments of value. 
This neo-Kantian concept did not always favor anthropological investigations 
and was especially opposed to the linking of the history of primitive peoples 
with the history of peoples known by written sources. Georg Jellinek and Ernst 
Troeltsch, who are considered two of the most representative members of the 
neo-Kantian school, were directly opposed to the drawing of such connections. 
Jellinek did not consider the investigation of primitive concepts of right and 
law and of corresponding primitive institutions as meaningful and useful for 
the establishment of a state theory based on a comparative history of laws and 
institutions ;*° Troeltsch had the same negative opinion in the field of compara- 
tive religion.** On the other hand, the neo-Kantian philosophy formed the 
background of four kinds of scientific attitude of anthropological importance: 
First, Max Weber, without judging the truth and value of various religions, 
brought the religions of “primitive” cultures and of the more highly “civilized” 
cultures into historical relation to one another and so founded a new concept 
of the sociology of religion, based on the comparative history of all religions. 
Second, in exactly the same fashion he developed a concept of the sociology of 
music but died before he could pursue this line of investigation to any great 
extent.” Third, this neo-Kantian philosophy and epistemology was introduced 
by Eduard Bernstein into socialist theory, where it criticizes the Hegelian 
element in the Marxian philosophy of history and its patent determinism and 
opens the way to non-Marxian interpretations of primitive society such as 
those undertaken by Cunow and others.” Fourth, it opposes any kind of evolu- 
tionism by accusing it of evaluating all civilizations, including the primitive, as 
more or less high or low, although the evolutionist is unable to establish an 
absolute scale, for that would involve the acceptance of a metaphysic, which 
he refuses to regard as possible or acceptable. While neo-Kantianism de- 
nounced the evolutionists for evaluating different societies and cultures but 
found nothing objectionable in their particular value judgments, others at- 
tacked the specific evaluations. 


20 G, Jellinek, Allgemeine Staatslehre (Berlin: Haering, many editions) I. Buch, II. Kapitel, 
No. 4. 

21 FE. Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme (Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. 3, Tiipingen: 
Mohr, 1922), pp. 23, 704-706. 

2M. Weber, Die Objektivitat soziakwissenschaftlicher und sozialpolilischer Erkenntnis (Ge- 
sammelte Aufsitse zur Wissenschaftslehre, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1922), pp. 146-214; idem, Der Sinn 
der Wertfreiheit der soziologischen und bkonomischen Wissenschaften, ibid., pp. 451-502; idem, Die 
Wirtschaftsethik der Weltreligionen (Gesammelte Aufsitse zur Religionssoziologie, ibid., Vol. 1-3 
(1920); idem, Die rationalen und soziologischen Grundlagen der Musik (Miinchen: Drei Masken 
Verlag, 1921).’See also P. Honigsheim, Max Weber als Soziologe (Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir 
Soziologie 1, No. 1. Miinchen, 1921): pp. 32-41; idem, Der Max-Weber-Kreis in Heidelberg, ibid., 5 
(1926), pp. 280-287; idem, Max Webers geistesgeschichtliche Stellung (Die Volkswirte, 19. Miinchen: 
Duncker und Humbolt, 1930), pp. 1-7. 
*% H. Cunow, Geschichte und Kultur des Inkareiches (Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1937), p. 140. 
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Here we have to deal with the opposition to the optimistic elements in the 
eight mixtures of evolutionism and romanticism that have been discussed and 
to evolutionism itself. This opposition was brought on by a new wave of meta- 
physics, irrationalism, pessimism, and neo-romanticism. Although these move- 
ments are very complex in character and do not lend themselves readily to 
classification, three branches, which became important in the development of 
European anthropology, may be differentiated: 

1) Irrationalistic pessimism. This branch is affiliated with the old roman- 
ticism, with Schopenhauer, Nietzche, and Bachofen as the links between the 
two theories. Even before the first world war, isolated individuals or small 
groups held this position. Julius Langbehn,* the ‘“‘Rembrand-Deutsche” and 
Constantin Frantz*® are examples in Germany. But after the war, it gained 
many adherents, primarily in the vanquished states but later in some of the 
victorious countries as well. Henry Bergson, Theodor Lessing, Rudolf Steiner, 
Ludwig Klages, Othmar Spann, Martin Buber, Max Scheler, and Oswald 
Spengler found many followers, especially among young people. Although they 
differ to a great extent in the degree of irrationalism and intuitionism, certain 
propositions are common to all: They deny that it is possible to know reality 
by the use of reason and empirical and inductive methods alone, or by the 
study of single phenomena. They emphasize the value of intuition and of per- 
ception of totality as the means of acquiring knowledge. This is important not 
only in their epistemology but provides the key to the understanding of their 
evaluation of older cultures, including the primitive culture. Primitive peoples 
are supposed to have kinds of intuition and close relations to nature, the super- 
natural world, and their fellow men, which have been lost in the institution- 
alized societies and rationalized civilizations.” 


* Rembrandt als Ersieher, von einem Deutschen (Leipzig: Hirschfeld, many editions); J. Lang- 
behn, Der Geist des Ganzen, herausgegeben von B. M. Nissen (Freiburg: Herder, 1930). See also 
B. M. Nissen, Der Rembrandtdeutsche Julius Langbehn, ibid. (1926). 

% C. Frantz, Deutschland und der Féderalismus (Stuttgart und Berlin: Deutsche Veriagsan- 
stalt. 1921). See also E. Stamm, Konstantin Frants, ibid. (1930). 

** H. Bergson, Matiére et Mémoire (Paris: Alcan, many editions); idem, L’ Evolution creatrice, 
ibid. (many editions). Chap. 2 and 3, pp. 149-295; idem, Les deux Sources de la morale et de la re- 
ligion, ibid. (many editions), Chap. 2 and 3, pp. 105-285; T. Lessing, Europa und Asien (Unter- 
gang der Seele am Geist) fiinfte véllig neu bearbeitete Auflage (Leipzig: Meiner, 1930), pp. 47- 
200; R. Steiner, Theosophie (Stuttgart, Der Kommende Tag Verlag, 1922); idem, Die Philosophie 
der Freiheit (Berlin, Philosophisch-anthroposophischer Verlag, 1921); L. Klages, Der Geist als Wi- 
cersacher der Seele (Leipzig: Barth, 1932), Vol. 3, pp. 249 ff.; O. Spann, Gesellschaftslehre (Leipzig: 
Quelle and Meyer, 1922); idem, Der Wahre Staat, ibid. (1923); M. Buber, Zwiesprache (Berlin: 
Schocken, 1932) and the introduction to the following collections which he edited: Ekstatische 
Konfessionen (Leipzig: Insel Verlag, 1923), Die Legende des Baal Schem (Frankfurt: Riitten und 
Loening, 1908), Der grosse Maggid, ibid. [N.D.], Das verborgene Licht, ibid. (1924); Scheler, M., 
Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos (Darmstadt: Reichel, 1923), pp. 44 ff.; idem, Philosophische 
Weltanschauung (Bonn; Cohen, 1929), pp. 19-46 idem, Versuche zu einer Soziologie des Wissens, 
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2) The new historical concept of anthropology as a science and of the “ primi- 
tives” as scientific phenomena. All forms of anthropologically important evolu- 
tionism that have been mentioned here were historical in character and ex- 
plained the similarities in different cultures by automatic parallel development. 
The possibility of explaining such resemblances by migration of humans and 
diffusion of goods was theoretically not denied in such systems as that of 
Adolf Bastian. Actually, however, after Bastian’s death, migration and diffusion 
became less and less important in the interpretation of facts by this school. 
This sort of historical interpretation was criticized for being one-sided. The 
first opponents of the evolutionists claimed that they were not connected with 
any particular philosophical system but based their explanations solely on the 
observation of facts. The most important exponents of this theory were Rat- 
zel, who asserted that some types of bow and arrow migrated in prehistoric 
epochs from Asia to Africa, Frobenius and Ankermann, who independently of 
each other stated that many complex cultures were diffused from Asia to 
Africa, and Griibner, who made the same claim with regard to Melanesia. He 
also explained his method as an application of methods used to investigate writ- 
ten history to the study of peoples without written history and recommended 
the use of the hypothesis of diffusion of cultural goods in primitive societies as 
an heuristic principle.2’” While many anthropologists used this method exactly 
as Gribner did, others applied it differently. Wilhelm Schmidt, Wilhelm Kop- 
pers, Oswald Menghin, and their schools, for instance, combined the methods 
of diffusionism with a metaphysical concept. This represents a combination of 
Platonic-Thomistic-Catholic belief in the reality of entities with elements of a 
similar metaphysic in the theories of the irrationalist-pessimist Othmar Spann. 
The latter strongly asserted the metaphysical reality of the group and disavowed 
the explanation of the connection between facts as causalities, in the mecha- 
nistic sense. As a result of the combination of all these elements, there appears 
the anthropological system of Father Schmidt and his adherents, which is the 
direct opposite of any kind of evolutionism in at least two essential assertions. 
First, there are a few cultural entities which developed in Asia, partly out of 
original, simpler cultures and partly by intermixture with each other. Both the 
original cultures and the results of the mixtures spread by migration and 
diffusion to other continents, where additional combinations took place. Thus 


herausgegeben von Max Scheler (Miinchen und Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1924), pp. 
45-50. See also P. Honigsheim, Max Scheler als Sozialphilosoph (Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir 
Sociologie, 8 Miinchen, 1929), pp. 94-108. 

27 F. Ratzel, Die afrikanischen Bogen (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1891); L. Frobenius, Ursprung der Kul- 
tur, Vol. 1 (Berlin, 1898); B. Ankermann, Kulturkreise in Afrika (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 37. 
Berlin, 1908); idem, Verbreitung und Formen des Totemismus in Afrika (ibid., 47. Berlin, 1915); 
F. Gribner, Die melanesische Bogenkultur und ihre Verwandten (Anthropos 4. Wien: Mechitaristen- 


Congregations-Buchdruckerei), pp. 730-780, 998-1032; Griibner, Methode der Ethnologie (Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1911). 
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similarities appearing in different parts of the world have to be explained by 
migration, diffusion, and mixture rather than by parallel development. Sec- 
ond, there is no evolution in the sense of progress, but in some of the more 
primitive cultures there are beliefs and attitudes, such as monotheism, 
monogamy, and premarital chasity, which are esteemed by the authors as 
religious and ethical values in themselves, values which have been subse- 
quently lost.** Parts of this system were combined with evolutionistic elements 
by Franz Oppenheimer” and others, but more important is the utilization of 
some of these ideals in the totalitarian state dogma. 

3) The National Socialist state dogma. This doctrine has many sources: (1) 
the Machiavellian belief in the obligation of the state to act independently of 
religious and moral precepts which might hinder the expansion of its power, (2) 
the Hegelian dogma of the state metaphysic, (3) an romantic belief in the 
reality, value, and productivity of the nation and national spirit, (4) the Dar- 
winian theory of survival of the fittest, (5) racist belief in the importance of 
race struggle and purity (Gobineau’s theory), (6) diffusionist elements intro- 
duced by Menghin, which can be summarized as follows: All essential cultural 
elements spread from Asia to other continents by diffusion and migration. 
Those which can be considered valuable in the racial sense of the totalitarian 
state were invented, founded, developed, and diffused by the superior races, 
especially by the ‘“‘Aryans”’; those which are considered worthless or pernicious 
can be traced to the inferior, especially the Semitic, races.*® The attitude 


28 W. Schmidt and W. Koppers, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft der Voelker. Der Mensch aller 
Zeiten, Vol. 3 (Regensburg: Habbel, 1924); Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee; zweite stark 
vermehrte Auflage (Miinster 1. W., 1926 and subsequent dates); Menghin, Weltgeschichte der 
Steinzeit (Wien: Schroll, 1931). Festschrift, Publication d’ Hommage offerte au P. W. Schmidt (Wien: 
Mechitaristen-Congregations-Buchdruckerei, 1928). Here the other publications of Schmidt are 
listed. See also C. Kluckhohn, Some reflections on the Method and Theory of the Kulturkreislehre 
(American Anthropologist new series, Vol. 38, No. 2, 1936), pp. 157-196. Notwithstanding that 
this is a very valuable explanation and criticism of the theory of Father Schmidt, the author of this 
article can not agree in all points with it. See also P. Honigsheim, Kulturkreislehre, prahistorische 
ethnologische Zusammenhdnge und primitive Kunst, (IPEK, Jahrbuch fiir prihistorische und 
ethnographische Kunst, Miinchen, 1929), pp. 123-132; idem, Kulturkreistheorie und Evolutio- 
nismus, Bericht iiber die 51. Tagung der Deutschen anthropologischen Gesellschaft (Sonderdruck aus 
der Mainzer Zeitschrift, 26 Mainz, 1931), pp. 65-73; idem, The Problem of diffusion and parallel 
evolution with special reference to American Indians (Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, Vol. XXVII, 1941, published 1942) pp. 515-524. Recently appeared S. A. 
Sieber and F. H. Mueller, The Social Life of Primitive Man (St. Louis: Herder, 1941), a popular 
explanation of the chief theories of Father Schmidt. See also the criticism of that by P. Honigsheim 
(American Sociological Review, Vol. VI. No. 6. 1941) pp. 898-902. 

29 F, Oppenheimer, System der Soziologie (Jena: Fischer, 1925 and subsequent dates) Vol. 2, 
pp. 184-204 and Vol. 4, pp. 1-62. See also P. Honigsheim, Viehsiichternomadismus, Bodenrente, 
Reichtumsbildung, Staatsgenesis (K6lner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, 11 Miinchen, 1932), 84 ff. 

30 F. Keiter, Rasse und Kultur (Stuttgart: Enke, 1938), pp. 4, 5, 10, 53, 62, 71, 138, 203, 213, 
214, 218, 219, 248. 
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toward particular ethnic groups, such as the Indians, varies among the differ- 
ent authors. Wirt, for example, classifies them as relatives of the Germans, 
since both groups are supposed to have originated in the legendary Atlantis.* 
Others hold quite different views. But to enumerate all the ideas developed by 
the national socialist theorists is neither possible nor necessary. For the 
author’s intention is not to discuss all anthropological ideas which originated 
and exist in Europe but to present an objective view of the philosophical 
background of European anthropological thought, in the belief that it may 
contribute to the better understanding of the peculiarities of European an- 
thropology and of the differences between it and American anthropology. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 
1H. Wirth, Der Aufgang der Menschheit, Vol. 1 (Jena: Diederichs, 1928), pp. 143-144, 196- 
201, 221, 230, 268-283, 305-308, 407. 


RESULTS OF SOVIET INVESTIGATIONS 
IN SIBERIA, 1940-1941 By HENRY FIELD AND EUGENE PROSTOV 


HE following report! reveals the application of anthropological data to 
the problem of the origin of the peoples of northwestern Siberia. 

1. No Mousterian sites are as yet known from Siberia. Upper Paleolithic sites 
have been discovered in the Altai Mountains, near Tomsk, in the upper part 
of the Yenisei Valley, in the Angara Valley and in Trans-Baikalia. Human 
finds, however, have been very few. The origin and the racial types of the popu- 
lations during the Paleolithic period in western and eastern Siberia can not as 
yet be determined. 

The oldest anthropological objects from the Altai and Minusinsk, attrib- 
uted to about 2,000 B.C. and belonging to the period of the Afanas’evo 
culture are characterized by pronounced traits of the Europoid peoples. 

Twenty-four skulls from Afanas’evo sites possess similar characters. In 
addition to such Europoid traits as a prominent nose and an orthognathous, 
relatively short and unflattened face, the Afanas’evo skulls have an elongated 
form and are massive. The latter is expressed in a greater facial breadth, a 
greater slant of the forehead, and in highly developed supraorbital crests. This 
combination of characters is unknown among the modern European races but 
occurs in the Upper Paleolithic period. 

The closest analogy to the Afanas’evo skulls is offered by the Cré-Magnon 
type of western Europe. Since all Afanas’evo skulls belong to this type with 
no Mongoloid admixture, it is most probable that the ancient inhabitants of 
western Siberia belonged to this type. 

The first explanation is that the Afanas’evo people migrated into western 
Siberia and eliminated the autochthons. The second possibility is that the 
Afanas’evo type resembled or was connected closely with that of the more 
ancient populations. 

At that particular stage of historical development it is difficult to under- 
stand in what manner on such extensive a territory as the steppes of western 
Siberia there should have occurred such a complete displacement of a people 
by later invaders. It is far more plausible that the most ancient populations of 
the steppe belt of western Siberia down to the Minusinsk region originated 
from and belonged anthropologically to the Cré-Magnon type of western 
Europe. 

The situation is completely different in eastern Siberia. Several dozen well- 
preserved Mongoloid skeletons and skulls from Neolithic burials of the Lake 
Baikal area were entirely different from those of western Siberia. A. P. Oklad- 


1G. F. Debets, Problema saselenita Severo-Zapadnot Sibiri po dannym paleoanthropologii: 
The problem of early settling of northwestern Siberia on the basis of paleoanthropological data 
(Kratkie Soobshchenifa No. 9, Moscow, 1941), pp. 14-18. 
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nikov stated that this type is also present among the Tungus of Lake Baikal. 
In addition to the Huns, this type extends west down to and includes Hungary. 
A slight Europoid admixture observed among the Baikalian type does not 
change the picture, and the populations of this area should be considered as 
belonging to the Mongoloid Race. There are no reasons to suppose that these 
populations of the Baikal region were not descended from the oldest popula- 
tions of this area, and Debets considers it possible that the entire Baikal area 
was populated by Mongoloids since a very early period. 

The problem of the most ancient population of western Siberia is far more 
complex. Only a small amount of data regarding the fossil man in this area is 
available. Some curious conclusions can be made on the basis of these finds. 
Firstly, we have the small series of skulls belonging to the Krasnoiarsk Eneo- 
lithic culture, apparently contemporaneous with the Andronovo and Karasuk 
culture, from Bazaikha and Perevozania near Krasnoiarsk. In contradistinc- 
tion to the Afanas’evo (southern steppe) skulls these are characterized by 
fairly well-expressed Mongoloid traits. While it is true that these can not be 
identified with the Baikal Neolithic peoples, because of the-small amount of 
data from Krasnoiarsk, and the fact that we have to deal with the second 
order of differences, necessitating further statistical materials to establish the 
fact, a general conclusion yet can be made that the Neolithic population of 
the Yenisei Valley near Krasnoiarsk belonged to the Mongoloid type at a 
fairly distant period, while the Europoid racial type predominated in the 
steppes to the south. A great antiquity of this Krasnoiarsk type is suggested 
by the finding of a skull fragment at the Paleolithic site of Afontovo II near 
Krasnoiarsk by the members of the XVII International Geological Congress 
in 1937. In spite of the small size of the fragment, consisting of the frontal 
bone with a portion of the nasion, there is no doubt as to its Mongoloid char- 
acter. The height of the nasion corresponds to the lowest limit of the variation 
observed in children’s skulls of the Chukchis. Such a degree of nasion flatness 
is only seldom observed among the modern Mongoloids and is never known 
among the Europoids, even in the case of the newborn. 

Thus it appears that the populations of the Yenisei Valley belonged to the 
Europoid type near the Minusinsk depression, and to the Mongoloid further 
downstream. It is here, consequently, that we have the dividing area between 
the Mongoloid region of Central Asia and that of the forest belt of western 
Siberia. 

Debets assumes, therefore, that the forest belt of western Siberia was in- 
habited not along the rivers from the south but rather from the east. The forest 
belt of western Siberia is now populated by racial types transitional between 
the Europoid and Mongoloid races. During 1939 in the Tym and Vakh valleys 
and in the area lying between the Ob and Yenisei valleys the Expedition found 
a strong Europoid admixture. This cannot be explained by mestization with 
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Russian traders since it is so much stronger than among the Tungus and other 
tribes having a comparable amount of intercourse with the Russians, and also 
because of the extremely isolated character of the Tym and Vakh valleys. 

The problems arising in connection with the origin of this mixed Europoid- 
Mongoloid type are complicated by the lack of paleoanthropological materials 
from this part of western Siberia. 

While the data regarding the modern population of this area furnish the 
starting point of the investigation, the distribution in time of various elements 
present in modern material requires confirmation. At the same time we have 
some anthropological materials from the forest belt of eastern Europe. A slight 
but distinct admixture of Mongoloid traits was established by E. V. Zhirov 
in the case of the skeletal materials from Olenii Ostrov on Lake Onega. These 
conclusions were verified by A. IA. Briusov from skeletal material obtained 
from the Neolithic cemetery at the same site. The Mongoloid element, form- 
ing part of the Neolithic populations of northern Russia, could only have been 
of eastern origin. Southern and eastern zones of Europe were settled by 
Europoid types. The Mongoloid admixture, present as far as the Baltic coun- 
tries and possibly as far as Scandinavia, could have come only from western 
Siberia and through the Urals. This explains the presence of Mongoloid traits 
among modern Lapps, and also the scattered traces of some Mongoloid or 
Lapponoid types encountered much farther west. 

The distribution of great races during the period immediately preceding the 
beginning of the Christian era is accordingly depicted as follows: 

In the steppe belt from the Urals to Minusinsk we find the descendants of 
the Proto-European type connected with the Cré-Magnon race (in the larger 
sense of the word). Near Baikal we find the Mongoloid type, extended to the 
west as far as the Baltic area, and in the extreme west mestisized during the 
Neolithic period with the Europoids who migrated from the south and settled 
in the forest belt of European Russia. Extensive changes in the boundaries of 
distribution of the great races occurred during the beginning of the Christian 
era when mass admixture of Mongoloid types is first noticed in the Minusinsk 
area. This was first discerned in the numerous burial masks of the Tashtyk 
culture. Anthropological analysis reveals that these represent a mixture of 
equal proportions of Europoid and Mongoloid elements. 

During the seventh to the ninth centuries A.D. the Mongoloid type pre- 
dominated on the steppes of western Siberia; almost no Europoid admixture 
has been discerned in the available paleoanthropological materials from this 
period. Had we not known definitely that these Iron Age Mongoloids settled 
on the territory formerly occupied by Europoid representatives, it would be 
quite probable that we would not be able even to assume the existence of the 
latter. It is, however, true that a possible Europoid admixture is discerned 
from anthropological materials belonging to some of the tribes of the Saian- 
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Altai uplands. Among the Shortsi this admixture is present among the tribes 
along the Abakan in Khakassia. 

From ethnographic and linguistic evidence Chernetsov and Prokof’ev con- 
clude that about the beginning of the present era certain ethnic waves were 
pushing to the northwest out of the Saian-Altai uplands and southern Siberia. 

To the same period in all probability belongs the infiltration of Europoid 
elements into the areas of northwest Siberia which are now inhabited by the 
Khant-Mansi and the tribes of the Samodian group. 

During the same period the Mongoloid elements also penetrated from the 
southeast into the steppe area of western Siberia. It is possible that to the 
same period belongs the penetration of Europoid types into the forest belt of 
westera Siberia. The formation of mixed Europoido-Mongoloid types of west- 
ern Siberia took place: 

(a). -In the north, as a result of migration of Europoids into the territories 
formerly accupied by Mongoloids. 

(b). In the south (Altai and Khakassia) as a result of migration of Mongo- 
loids into the territory formerly occupied by Europoids. 

These conclusions, however, must remain tentative. There is still a lack 
of data regarding many of the modern peoples of western and central Siberia. 
Thus no anthropological data whatsoever are available regarding the Taz 
group and only fragmentary information regarding the Kets. Fossil materials 
from northwestern Siberia are completely lacking. These would be necessary 
in order to erect the basic reference points for chronological interrelations 
between the aforementioned anthropological types. This is particularly true 
of the solution of the problem of the existence in northwestern Siberia of an 
Europoid admixture earlier than that which apparently had penetrated there 
at approximately the beginning of the present era. 

2. According to Okladnikov? the study of the ancient populations was not 
started until the latter part of the nineteenth century. M. A. Castrén was first 
to discover the kinship of the Finnish, Turkish and Samoyed languages. Ac- 
cording to his theory the Saian-Altai highlands were the original home of these 
three groups. He was followed by Leopold J. von Schrenk, according to whose 
hypothesis all the peripheral tribes of northern Asia and those isolated tribes of 
the interior belonged to one group which he called Paleo-Asiatic. 

According to von Schrenk, the Paleo-Asiatics occupied originally a far 
more extensive territory than at present, but retreated under the pressure of 
the invaders and became finally established along the edges of the continent. 

Until recent archaeological data were available no evidence was on hand 
to establish either of the two great theories, the Ural-Altaian and the Paleo- 
Asiatic. In addition no facts could establish with any degree of exactness the 


2 A. P. Okladnikov, Neolithic monuments as sources for the ethnogeny of Siberia and the Far 
East (Kratkie Soobshchenifa No. 9, Moscow, 1941), pp. 5-14. 
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interrelation of various ethnological and chronological data. A study of the 
Neolicaic culture has revealed several previous errors such as the reputed uni- 
formity of the Siberian Neolithic, its identity with the forest belt of European 
Russia, its recent date and its “ethnographical character.” 

It has now been firmly established that the Siberian Neolithic period is 
not at all uniform, and that it is not particularly recent. 

Of particular interest for the study of ethnogenesis was the discovery of 
great territorial groups of monuments with corresponding four local cultures: 

(a) Baikalian, central for Siberian Neolithic, expanded through the taigas, 
depending upon hunting and partly upon fishing. 

(b) Amur, opposite of (a) and the two Kamchatka cultures based on fishing. 

(c) Ob, coinciding in certain phases with the Amur Neolithic, in material 
culture and fishing. 

(d) Arctic, which it is impossible to comprehend outside the stern natural 
conditions and the peculiar economy of the sea-going hunters. 

Underlying these local Neolithic cultures are the peculiarities of the people 
associated with them and the ethnic formations of the past. According to the 
archaeological evidence each ethnic group of the Neolithic period had its own 
cultural life, its complex historical evolution, becoming still more complex 
because of the contacts with neighboring ethnic formations, the best known of 
which is the Neolithic period of the Baikal area. 

Here are discerned five successive stages ranging from the sixth millennium 
to the tenth century B.C. 

(a) Khin’skaia; (b) Isakovskaia; (c) Serovskaia; (d) Kitoiskaia; (e) and 
Glazkovskaia, coinciding with the transition to metals. 

The Glazkovskaia stage, attributed to the end of the second millennium 
B.C., is significant for the study of ethnic relations between northern and 
eastern Asia. 

According to Ogorodnikov, the author of the first general Siberian history, 
during the latter part of the Ice Age the northern part of Europe and Asia 
was occupied by a dolichocephalic people, who inhabited this area until the 
close of the Neolithic period. Simultaneously since a very early period in 
Central Asia, there was formed a brachycephalic group, which during many 
centuries peopled the extensive areas of this part of the world and a large part 
of Europe. The brachycephals carried with them to the new lands the begin- 
ning of a high culture, based upon using the plow and raising cattle. They could 
also work in copper, bronze and gold. The main centers of this culture were 
China and Babylonia. The brachycephalic bearers of the copper-bronze culture 
left their homeland in two streams, one of which penetrated to southern 
Siberia, and on to the Saian-Altai highlands. The brachycephalic invaders 


partly destroyed and partly assimilated the less advanced dolichocephals of 
the Stone Age. 
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Other archaeologists, while accepting in general the theory of a radical and 
practically instantaneous change of populations and cultures through the ar- 
rival of a new race, claimed that in eastern Siberia, where the bronze-using con- 
querors of the steppes of western Siberia did not penetrate, this catastrophe 
occurred much later, during the Iron Age. This theory was based on: the reput- 
edly established hiatus between the Neolithic and the Iron Age cultures in 
eastern Siberia; the lack of monuments of true Bronze Age culture on the taiga; 
and of direct descendants of the Neolithic dolichocephals among the modern 
inhabitants of the Baikal area. 

All the more unexpected were the results of a study of Neolithic crania. 
Debets, who succeeded Reginskil in studying the skulls from Neolithic burials 
in the Baikal area, concluded during 1929-30 that Type “‘A”’ possessed “‘full- 
fledged ethnogeographic reality.” 

According to Debets, “‘the type, provisionally called Type ‘A’ is most 
closely reMated to the skulls of the early Iron Age in Trans-Baikalia, and to the 
modern Tungus skulls of the northern Baikal area. I call this type Baikalian; 
in general, it is close to Bunak’s Uralian type and to the Eskimo. It is more 
correct, however, to differentiate both as special types of the Paleo-Siberian 
variant (Race). Such a designation seems to be most convenient if one takes 
into consideration the wide distribution of this variant among totally different 
linguistic groups, the broken character of its area of distribution, which con- 
sists of small islands lying away from the paths of the later Ural-Altaian coloni- 
zation. It is possible that the North American (Eskimo) type will have to be 
set apart as a special variant. It appears sufficiently clear that the entire Paleo- 
Siberian variant belongs with the Mongoloids. It has all the diagnostic char- 
acters of the Mongoloid skull, among them a high, wide and flat face, a low 
nose with narrow nasal bones and high orbits.” 

At that time Debets still did not have the necessary comparative crani- 
ological data for some of the other peoples of Siberia, especially the Evenks. 
He had data upon only four Tungus skulls from north of Baikal. Later Rogin- 
skil published the unique collection of anthropological materials made during 
1927 by the expeditions from the Anthropological Institute of the First Mos- 
cow State University and the Central Museum of Ethnology among the 
Evenks of the Kindigir, Chilchagir and Shemagir clans from the northern 
shore of Lake Baikal. These materials completely confirmed the correctness 
of relating Type “A” skulls of Baikalian Neolithic sites with the skulls of the 
modern Evenks and Tungus. Roginskil concluded that the “Baikalian group 
is more ancient than the modern ethnic and linguistic subdivisions of northern 
Asia, that they did not come from any particular place, but had been formed 
upon the extensive expanse of the forest belt of Siberia.” 

In the light of these anthropological studies of particular importance are 
some of the recent archaeological finds which can now be explained. 
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Some of the recent discoveries at Khabsagaev burial ground on the Lena, 
at Fofanovo on the Selenga, and Pad Nokhoi, Lenkovka, and other cemeteries 
in the Angara Valley have not only yielded the ornaments used during the 
Eneolithic Period, but because of the location of the ornaments consisting of 
hundreds of nacre beads, nephrite circlets, and pear-shaped beads manufac- 
tured from deer teeth it is possible to judge the general character of the cloth- 
ing. 

The most typical article of clothing was a bib or apron, embroidered and set 
with circlets of shell and stone. An apron from Fofanovo consisted of a solid 
broad strip formed of shining nacre beads reaching from the neck to the thighs. 
In the Nokhoi burials the narrower strip widened at the pelvis and covered the 
spine of the deceased. 

Such a bib or apron was a necessary article in the costume of the modern 
Tungus, invariably supplementing the “tailcoat” opening in front. This type 
of costume is known from early accounts of the Tungus. The Cossacks in 
Siberia collected tribute in the form of these ““Tungusic fur jackets (shubenki).” 
Georgi® described richly ornamented bibs embroidered with dyed horsehair, 
attached to the neck by a string and reaching halfway down the thighs, a 
palm’s breadth above and a span’s breadth below. 

The Eneolithic peoples of the Baikal area wore clothes of the same cut as 
that of the modern Evenks, whose natior.al costume differs radically from the 
customary garb of either the steppe-dwelling Buriats, the reindeer-raising 
tribes of the tundra, or the settled maritime folk of northeastern Siberia. 

It is also possible to reconstruct the headgear of the Eneolithic period, 
which most frequently was in the shape of a diadem, a narrow band spanning 
the forehead from temple to temple. The nephrite circlets and copper rings 
decorated the diadem in the middle of the forehead. At Lenkovka Pad’ site 
four circlets of nephrite were located on the forehead, temples and the back of 
the head, in addition to the diadem spanning the forehead. 

Similar ornaments survived in the Evenk costumes until the seventeenth 
century in the form of buckles, locally manufactured of Chinese silver, sur- 
rounding their skull caps. Both the Evenki and the Eneolithic peoples decor- 
ated their footgear, the former with glass and paste beads, the latter with 
nacre and stone circlets. 

Of particular interest was the costume of the “Shaman woman” from 
Burial No. 3 at Ust Ude. The traditional diadem, with the central nephrite 
ring, surrounded her cap. On her breast were placed the stone ornaments of 
the apron, which was also decorated with two carved anthropomorphic effigies 
of mammoth ivory. A similar miniature anthropomorphic effigy was found in 
association with a child’s burial near Bratsk. Such effigies, a close counterpart 


% Johann Gottlieb Georgi (1729-1802) author of Bemerkungen einer Reise im Russischen Reich 
im Jahre 1772, St. Petersburg, 1775. 
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of the Neolithic objects, are depicted on Georgi’s plates depicting Tungus in 
hunting dress. According to Georgi, the Tungus habitually wore tin idols upon 
their aprons and during the summer upon their bodies, and used them as 
amulets to guarantee good hunting. The parallels between the Eneolithic 
people and the Evenks are not limited to costume. Similar traits are also 
manifested in their material culture: 

(a) In economy, both groups used hunting in the taiga and fishing as their 
basic industries. 

(b) In corresponding affairs related to domestic life: the tent-like shelter 
(chum) covered with turf, skins, or bast; implements; birch-bark boats; bone 
fish hooks of a characteristic form; bone fish-lures (Rkayadas) ; and many others. 

(c) Social order. 

(d) Rectilinear geometric ornamentation, schematization and conventional 
treatment of subjects and “‘pointed headed’”’ deities. This was the true native 
soil of the 4rt of the contemporary forest tribes of Siberia. 

(e) The Eneolithic people had a complex and apparently highly-developed 
religion, having much in common with shamanism recently practised by the 
Evenks. Shamans in their characteristic garb were found in the burials at 
Ust’ Uda and Anosovo. 

Many mortuary rites of the Epipaleolithic period are explained by the 
recent beliefs of the Evenks. Thus the presence of ocher in graves is reflected in 
the Evenk legends about Kheladan, describing ocher as the blood of the dead; 
the eastern orientation of Neolithic skeletons and invocations of guiding 
spirits referring to it; river orientations and the belief in a “river of the dead” 
among the Evenks and the curious survivals of fisherman’s customs amid the 
deer-raising Evenks, explicable only by the place of fishing in the life of their 
Eneolithic ancestors. 

There remain the special problems of the relation of the Eneolithic an- 
cestors of the Evenks to other tribes, and in particular to: the contemporane- 
ous Europoid steppe tribes; the modern forest tribes (Voguls); the Arctic 
tribes (Eskimo); and to Manchurians, Turks, and Mongols. 

Another problem of the same type would be the developments between 
the Eneolithic period and the seventeenth to the nineteenth century. 

At this stage it would be premature to attempt the solution of such prob- 
lems. It suffices to recognize that the available facts definitely connect the 
Evenks with their distant fore-fathers. Such facts demand that the traditional 
theories of the southern origin of the Tungus should be re-examined. 

The most recent supporter of this theory, S. M. Shirokogorov, derived the 
Tungus not only from northeastern Korea and Manchuria but also from China. 
His basic theses were: anthropological similarity between the Tungus and the 
North Chinese “Gamma” type described by him; the “southern” cut of Evenk 
costume; and the “southern” (not reflex) bow. 
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Koppers further attributed to the Tungus the southern “agricultural” cult 
of heaven, and the Indian [?] serpent cult. However, these have been dismissed 
by anthropologists as artificially segregated types. The cults of heaven and of 
the serpent are universal phenomena, known for example from the Magda- 
lenian sites of Malta in Siberia and Mezin. The simple bow is also widely known, 
being the earliest stage of its history. 

Thus the only truly distinctive ethnological trait, the “southern” costume, 
simply goes to demonstrate the Tungus autochthony in the taiga, the “flying 
open” and “light” clothing facilitating the progress of the forest hunter, the 
ideal suitability to the natural and social. The Tungus’ complete adaptation to 
their natural milieu is reflected not only in their clothes but in their entire 
domestic and cultural pattern including the sleighs, skis, and types of shelter 
present during the first Russian contacts with the Tungus in the seventeenth 
century and apparently also 3000 years ago during the Eneolithic period on 
the shores of Lake Baikal and beside the Lena, Angara and Selenga rivers. 

A second important center of ethnogeny during the Neolithic period in 
Asiatic Russia was the area of distribution of the Amurian Neolithic culture. 
The peoples of this area followed a completely separate development. The 
following were typical: 

(a) Fishing rather than hunting as the principal occupation. 

(b) Settlements of sedentary fishermen rather than in the light “chum” 
shelters of the Baikalian hunters. 

(c) Flat-based rather than pointed pottery. 

(d) Basically a different art: unexpectedly rich, curvilinear ornamentation 
related to that of the Ainu and Maoris on one side and to the Neolithic cultures 
of China (Yangshao) and Japan (Jomon) on the other; consisting particularly 
of that type of ribbon ornamentation characterized by complex motifs such as 
the weave, spiral and meander in contradistinction to the rectilinear geometric 
decoration of the Baikalian culture. 

What are the chronological limits of the Amurian Neolithic period? On 
one side the proximity to the powerful focus of Chinese culture has been felt 
here since an early date. Late Chou burials near Khabarovsk coincide with 
the latter phases of the Neolithic period, attributed to the second or third 
millennium B.C. This dating is supported by parallels with Yangshao cultural 
types in China and Shakuotun types in southwestern Manchuria discernible 
in many of the Amurian Neolithic monuments of the character of the oldest 
settlement on Suchu Island. It is natural that the vestiges of the most ancient 
culture of this type should have been most completely preserved during the 
largest period of time in the most backward regions of the Amur, among the 
Ulchis, Gilyaks [Nivkhs] and the Ainu. 

Thus on the basis of these new data appears confirmation of Sternberg’s 
theories concerning the Ainu. 
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While a true northern or Siberian culture was developing in the Baikal 
region, a definite southern culture with Pacific affinities, possibly of Pacific 
origin, was growing in the Amur region during the Neolithic period. The latter, 
a direct extension of the cultures of the insular world surrounding eastern and 
southeastern Asia, penetrated to the center of northeastern Asia along one of 
the greatest rivers of this continent. 

This contribution from archaeological evidence appears to be still more 
important in view of the fact that an analogous picture is disclosed for north- 
eastern and northwestern Siberia. No such direct connection between the 
ancient and northern populations can be traced either upon the much more 
extensively explored territory of western Europe, or even in the steppe belt of 
Siberia. It is doubtful if anybody will be able to compare Mongols and Kazakhs 
with the Neolithic peoples of this area. The main reason is that one must con- 
sider the vast expanse of Siberia with its variety of natural conditions, and the 
presence of independent ecological areas (zones of taiga, tundra, steppes and 
specific geomorphic areas such as the steppe areas of Minusinsk and the moun- 
tainous belt of the Saians). This geographical variability has tended to pre- 
dispose the native populations to independent and original development, aid- 
ing in the early growth of specific local cultures of fishermen, hunters, sea-going 
hunters, and steppe nomads. By isolating individual tribes the large forests 
and broad rivers of the taiga helped to preserve their native way of life and 
local traits as well as their anthropological types. 

Still more important were the general backwardness of culture and the 
severity of the climate determining the slow tempo of the development of these 
isolated Hyperboreans. Except for China the advanced centers of the world 
were too far removed for cultural contacts. However, China remained for a 
long time isolated within its boundaries. 

It must be observed that in the Siberian Neolithic and Eneolithic periods 
the Afanas’evo culture of the steppes is a radical and yet explicable exception 
from the general pattern. 

In modern Siberia we find neither any direct descendants of the Afanas’evo 
peoples nor any survivals of their widespread, colorful, and original culture. 

In order to understand and explain these facts, it is necessary to take into 
account two circumstances: 

(a) Notwithstanding some attempts to derive one directly from the other, 
the Afanas’evo culture is entirely alien to the Siberian forest Neolithic period, 
at the present time the most completely known of the Siberian Neolithic cul- 
tures. The Afanas’evo pottery ‘is most characteristically different from the 
Baikalian forest pottery. No significant groups of Neolithic monuments have 
been discovered on the territory of Afanas’evo culture. 

(b) In view of this, it is still more interesting that the Afanas’evo culture 
emerges by revealing traits of a very high degree of development. The most sig- 
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nificant fact is that the Afanas’evo people knew the principal varieties of do- 
mesticated animals such as the horse, cow, and sheep. 

They were also considerably advanced in the techniques of working metals, 
using hafted knives and covering their vessels with hammered copper. 

In addition, the Afanas’evo culture was succeeded directly by the Andro- 
novo culture using celts and other objects of a very highly perfected type. 

Many elements in the inventories of Afanas’evo culture, obviously alien to 
Siberia and particularly to eastern Siberia, must not pass unnoticed. Here be- 
long: Corbicula fluminalis shells from the region of the Aral Sea; dwellings, 
without chimneys, of the pit-and-catacomb type; painted vessels described by 
S. V. Kiselev from Tesino burial ground; animal husbandry; and metal-working 
techniques. 

No less important is the fact that during the Afanas’evo period, coinciding 
with the end of the Kitoian and the beginning of the Glazkovian stages, there 
can be discerned in the Yenisei the dividing line between the basically Mongo- 
loid types near Baikal and the Europoid peoples of the steppes. 

With what cultures and peoples of the west were connected the Europoid 
bearers of the Afanas’evo culture it is possible to decide by comparing it with 
the remains of the pit-and-catacomb culture on the steppes of southern Russia 
and in the North Caucasus, and, especially with the newly-discovered Kelte- 
minar culture in Khwarazm on the lower Amu Darya. The Afanas’evo culture, 
genetically connected with the west and the Europoid peoples of the west, ini- 
tiated the Bronze culture of the steppes. The development of these cultures was 
not rectilinear. Anthropological evidence shows that a new Mongoloid popula- 
tion as well as several completely new ethnic groups extended over the steppes. 

In contradistinction to the forests, the steppes, with the emergence of ani- 
mal husbandry, became the main arteries for the diffusion of cultural influences 
and for migrations. The processes of intensive hybridization and mixture of 
tribes and cultures began at a very early period on the Siberian steppes. It is 
therefore impossible to trace the direct connections between the ancient and 
modern ethnic formations, a theoretical possibility in the wilder forest regions 
of Siberia. 

3. Wooden “idols” or human effigies were discovered by the Uralian 
Expeditions of the State Historical Museum, Moscow, during excavations 
from 1926 to 1931 at Gorbunovo in the Lower Tagil district of the Sverdlovsk 
region. 

These objects were attributed to the end of the second or to the beginning 
of the first millennium B.C. Of the five objects from Gorbunovo four are of 
indeterminate sex and one of a male deity. Two fragments of effigies, one a 
male, were found at Shigir Gorodishche. 


‘ D. N. Eding, Idoly Gorbunovskogo torfianika: Idols from the Gobrunovo peet marsh (Sovets- 
kafa Arkheologia, No. 4, 1937), pp. 133-146. 
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Eding noted the phallic character of two of the effigies and concluded that 
the appearance of male deities indicated the decline of matriarchate in the 
Urals at this period. 

These effigies are excessively crude compared to the high artistic stand- 
ards attained by other contemporaneous Uralian craftsmen. Eding explains 
this either by the religious fear of the people that exact portraits of the dead 
might result in too close a connection between the spirits and the idols or that 
the preparation of the effigies was in the hands of a priestly class or some other 
social group not endowed artistically. 

Among the Ostyaks, Kalmuks, Samoyeds, Tungus and Buriats of Siberia a 
similar réle played by the Shamans was recorded by early travelers in Siberia. 
Eding also describes a slate slab, bearing a sketch of a similar figurine, which 
was excavated at Shigir. A similar amber amulet was found in Finland. 

4. This report’ is the first attempt to codrdinate the materials regarding the 
history of tHe Ostyaks and the Voguls inhabiting the middle and lower courses 
of the Ob’ River, a territory divided into taiga and tundra zones. This variation 
in the ecology of the north and south of these areas resulted in the different 
cultural patterns. 

The earliest archaeological monuments of the taiga zone belong to the Up- 
per Neolithic period. These indicate a population whose main occupations were 
hunting and fishing. One of the best preserved sites is a settlement on a sand 
promontory of a now dry lake near the upper course of the Liapin River, a 
tributary of the northern Sosva. This site, partly excavated by S. G. Boch dur- 
ing 1934 and by V. N. Chernetsov in 1935, consisted of about twenty rec- 
tangular holes, originally dugout dwellings, some large (25 by 25 meters or 28 
by 22 meters, and three 20 by 20 meters) but the most common size was 10 by 
10 meters. The largest hole was 3.0 meters deep. 

One of the small dwellings excavated during 1935 yielded polished chisels, 
scrapers, points and knives of hard slate, and small scrapers and flakes of flint 
and quartz. The pottery vessels made of clay rolls had oviform bases and were 
decorated from top to bottom with comb ornament. 

On the basis of the animal remains in the cultural stratum, the natives en- 
gaged in fishing and hunting, mainly elks. 

Similar data were found at contemporaneous sites such as at the mouth of 
Khulium Sunt River and from below the cultural stratum of the Sartyn’e 
Gorodishche No. 1. Among the objects were a drilled stone disk, a crudely 
worked cuneiform slate implement with badly-worn arétes possibly used as a 
hoe, and a scraper of very high workmanship. 

The implements and pottery from all these sites are closely related to the 


5 V. N. Chernetsov, Opyt etnogenezisa Obskikh titigrov; A Sketch of the Ethnogenesis of the 
Ugrians of the Ob’ River (Kratkie Soobshchenifa, No. 9, Moscow, 1941), pp, 18-28. 
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inventories from the Upper Paleolithic sites at Levshinskaia and Gremiachii 
Ruchei in the eastern part of the middle Urals. Thus they can be attributed 
provisionally to the second millennium B. C. 

A similar but more highly developed culture was encountered in the monu- 
ments of the end of the second or at the beginning of the first millennium B. C. 
Stone implements became less common. Arrowheads and scrapers are abun- 
dant. Pottery became more variegated both as to forms and ornament. Flat- 
based vessels and shallow bowls appeared for the first time. The dugout dwelling 
was still used, but decreased in size, rarely exceeding 300 square meters. 

A different type of culture is found in the northern part of the Ob territory. 
The first settlements of marine hunters were discovered by Chenetsov during 
1929 on IAmal Peninsula. While these monuments belong to a much later pe- 
riod, they are undoubtedly connected with a more remote period, and deserve 
study. 

A site, consisting of three shallow, round dugouts, was found on Tiutei— 
Sale (“Walrus”) promontory along the rise of the precipitous escarpment at 
the confluence of the Tiutei [Aga and Ser [Aga rivers. 

Each hearth was located in the middle of the dugout, the roof being sup- 
ported by vertical poles. The floors were covered with thick compressed layers 
of wood chips, coal, charred bones, scraps of leather and whalebone, all indi- 
cating a long occupation. 

The bones consisted of seal, walrus, arctic bear and whale, with a few of 
reindeer, polar fox and various birds. Stone implements and potsherds were 
found in one house. Stone implements included a quartz scraper for leather- 
working, fragments of polished implements, and whetstones of sandstone and 
slate. Among bone implements were crude arrowheads, chisels, rowlocks, spoons 
and spatulate scrapers for leather-working. Many remains of wooden imple- 
ments also were excavated. The pottery, manufactured of bluish clay with ad- 
mixture of coarse sand, was represented by two main forms: round-based with 
long and straight necks; flat-based, barrel-shaped with a low bottom; and a few 
shallow bowls. The stamp ornament, produced with a comb and other blocks, 
is relatively rich and graceful. A few iron objects including arrowheads, a knife, 
and a ring were found. This site is therefore attributed to the first millennium 
A.D. From apparently contemporaneous sites bronze objects such as an epau- 
lette-like clasp with the effigy of a bear of P’ianoborsk type, rectangular 
buckles, and the Lomovatoe type bird effigy confirm this dating. 

These sites are located along the shores of the [Amal and IArai Peninsula, 
on Belyi Island, down to the mouth of Khatanga River on the east, and along 
the shores of the Bol’shezemel’skaia and Malozelmel’skaia tundras down to 
Kania Nos Peninsula in the west. This peculiar maritime culture has ob- 
viously developed out of the “Arctic Neolithic,” the monuments of which, 
dated in the middle of the first millennium B.C., had been found along the 
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Pechora River, on Cheshskaia Gvuba Cape at the mouth of the Indiga River, 
and at Olenii Island near Murmansk shore. Both cultures have identically 
shaped bone harpoons with hafted points and with one or two symmetrical 
barbs. In contradistinction to the Behring Sea harpoons, the points of the west- 
ern harpoons were not hafted for insertion into the bone tube of the harpoon, 
but were fitted over it. Other significant parallels between the two cultures 
were: the permanent settlement of dugout dwellings close to the sea; profusion 
of bone implements and pottery; use of leather kayaks of Eskimo type; and the 
use of whale bones in building. 

The eastern maritime culture survived down to the middle of the second 
millennium A.D., and, in certain areas, later. Some evidence on the life of the 
marine hunters has been preserved in accounts of old travelers such as Stephen 
Barrow, Pierre de la Martiniére and Beliavskii and in local traditions among 
the reindeer-breeding tundra-dwellers, the Nentsis. According to these records 
the seashore Settlements were used only during winter. In summer the hunters 
went into the taiga to hunt deer and geese, and to fish in the lakes and rivers. 
Some sites, located on the tundra lakes, on the dunes of Tazovskaia Guba and 
Obskaia Guba Capes, and on the shores of the Kara Sea, were attributed to 
the early or middle Bronze Age and contained bone points, stone scrapers, and 
flint arrowheads, all associated with pottery closely related to that of Tiutel- 
Sale. Other dune sites of the late Bronze and Iron Ages were found to the south 
of Tiutel Cape and in the delta of the Ob. 

Very little can be said regarding the ethnic affinities of the Upper Neolithic 
peoples of the Middle and Lower Ob area. No anthropological differences were 
observed between the northern and the southern peoples, both showing the 
presence of Mongoloid traits, apparently ancient in this area. Both groups, 
however, reveal an affinity with the peoples of eastern Siberia. According to 
Prokof’ev, who bases his conclusions upon philological® evidence, the Arctic 
tribes were in some manner related to the peoples of northeastern Siberia. A 
Mongoloid skull was excavated at a site on Khaen Sale Cape on Malygin 
Straits. The type of stone axe with perforated lugs, a type hitherto considered 
peculiar to eastern Siberia, was found at taiga sites in the Ob region. 

During the second half of the first millennium B.C. in the culture of the 
tribes of northwestern Siberia begin to appear for the firs: time certain ele- 
ments from the culture of southern steppes. Such elements became well-ex- 
pressed toward the beginning of the Christian era. Earliest of these are bronze 
kettles from the sites in the forest belt of the Ob and Irtysh rivers; some, 
namely those from Kuilal Mountain in Narym, probably belong to the Minu- 
sinsk tumulus stage. Bronze celts and a miniature votive hammer (klevets) 
found at the mouth of the Polui River, a battle-axe and a hammer from near 
Berezovo are attributed to the second half of the first millennium B.C. 


6 The most deceptive and unreliable criterion (H.F.). 
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Locally manufactured objects related to the importations from the steppes 
appeared at the beginning of the Christian era. Most significant were clay 
copies of Scythian kettles which practically replaced local types. These vessels 
are found throughout the Ostyak-Vogul area. 

Of particular importance for the comprehension of the events at the be- 
ginning of the present era is the recéntly discovered site at the mouth of the 
Polui River. This site, on a high sandy bank at the confluence of the Ob and 
the Polui, near Ob Cape, at the boundary of the forest and tundra belts, was 
occupied from long before the beginning of the Christian Era until at least the 
fifth or sixth century A.D. In turn this site had been used as: a settlement, 
during Anan’ino-P’ianoborsk Period; a sacrificial area, fourth to eighth cen- 
tury A.D.; at some time a combination of the previous two; and at an unde- 
terminate period a gorodishche, of which parts of the moat and breastworks 
still survive. 

About 12,000 objects were excavated at Polui. The main industries were 
hunting, especially sea animals, and fishing. Finds included: well-made bone 
harpoons; arrowheads of many shapes, mainly trihedral and rhomboidal, and 
also barbed and with elongated hafts; and bone tablets used for tipping bows, 
The inhabitants also engaged in food-gathering, since bone portions of digging 
sticks came to light. Many bronze objects included celts and arrowheads of 
original types. Stone pestles and querns were apparently used in grinding 
edible roots and berries. Among domesticated animals, the dog was most 
prominent. The dog was used not only as a draft animal (bone parts of harness 
were found together with a carved image of a harnessed dog) but also as 
sacrificial animal since there were many canine skulls with perforated occipital 
bones. While the use of domesticated reindeer? was known, some evidence 
suggests that tamed deer may have been used as lures in hunting. 

Thus at Ust’ Polui we find a combination of two widely different cultures, 
the arctic hunting-fishing culture, and the southern steppe culture. To the lat- 
ter belong, in addition to the numerous importations, such objects as the high- 
based clay vessels imitating the bronze kettles of the steppes, daggers resem- 
bling Scytho-Sarmatian, votive bronze daggers and hammers (klevisi) of late 
Tagar type, and carved combs. This duality of culture is also reflected in the 
highly developed decorative art of this period. On one side, it shows purely 
realistic traditions, as for example the naturalistic animal effigies reminiscent 
of those of the Upper Neolithic and early Bronze periods from the central 
Urals. However, a completely different artistic tradition appears on many 
other objects, such as the motif of an eagle attacking a deer—a subject well- 
known in the art of early Siberian nomads. To the same tradition belongs the 
circular effigy of a bird of prey scratched upon one of the bronze disks of the 


7 Cf. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 40, No. 4, footnote 39, p. 678, 1938. 
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P’ianoborsk period. Further connections with the steppe tradition were found 
in the eastern part of the territory: a scaly horn breastplate oi Sarmatian type 
found during the digging of the Ob-Yenisei Canal; Scythian kettles; effigies of 
animals alien to the taiga, such as the ram and the boar; and tlie cast bronze, 
circular figurine of a reclining wild animal from near Narym. 

The amplitude of the cultural changes testifies that these were due not 
only to the development of barter with the south, but also with the appearance 
in northwestern Siberia of a new ethnic element bearing with it the traditions 
of the Scytho-Sarmatian culture of the steppes. 

Certain Ostyak and Vogul ethnonymic and toponymic words are variously 
connected with the tribal names of the Huns, particularly the native names of 
the Ostyaks—Khante—Khuntu, compared to the Hun Hunnu, and of Voguls, 
Man’si, compared to the Magyar of the Hungarians. Parallels between the 
Hungarian and Vogul terms pertaining to horse-breeding suggest a common 
Iranian origin. 

From the mixture of this new ethnic element in the Ob area with the ab- 
original populations there resulted the contemporary Ostyaks and Voguls.* 
In general, this process took place within the limits of the P’ianoborsk period. 

The new arrivals, who used a Ugrian tongue, were originally a part of the 
Scytho-Sarmatian world of the steppes. Coming north they abandoned horse- 
breeding and engaged in hunting and fishing. At the same time they exercised a 
profound influence upon the technique, social order, ideology and, particularly 
upon the language of the native peoples, the latter becoming mainly Ugrian. 
The former companionship with the horse was retained only in decorative art, 
folklore, and ritual. 

With the arrival of the Ugrians into the Ob area, metallurgy, which if it 
existed here at all must have been very primitive, began to develop rapidly. 
Local metallurgical industry appeared during the early Ugrian period, con- 
temporaneous with the P’ianoborsk culture in the western Urals. Here belong 
very archaic and primitive copper objects, flat animal and human figurines, 


8 Cf. N. N. Cheboksarov and T. A. Trofimova, Antropologicheskoe izushenie Mansi |Anthro- 
pological investigation of the Mansi) (Kratkie soobshchenfa IIMK, No. 9, 1941), pp. 28-37. Here- 
tofore the anthropological type of Voguls (“‘Mansi” as they call themselves) had been known from 
a series of measurements on seventy-five individuals made by S. I. Rudenko in the basin of the 
northern Sosva River. On the basis of these data the Voguls were stated to be the most typical 
representatives of the Ugrian or Uralian group, usually considered to be Mongoloid, but with cer- 
tain transitional Eurodpoid traits. During 1939 a series of 213 men and 187 women were measured 
in the Molotov and Sverdlovsk regions by the North Uralian Expedition of the Anthropologicc! 
Museum of Moscow State University. Studies revealed a close parallelism between the Mansi and 
the Kets from the Yenisei River, the Yenisei Americanoid complex being represented more or less 
strongly in one of the three large groups measured. Closely related is fArkho’s South Siberian 
type, widespread among the Kazakhs and Kirghiz. An admixture of a mesocephalic Europoid type, 
possibly Ugrian, was also discerned. Connection of the Yenisei type with the Paleo-Asiatic tribes 
from the east is also indicated. 
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sometimes combining zoémorphic and anthropomorphic features, roughly 
cast in earthen moulds. Two types have been recognized: one in the east, 
centering on the upper course of the Ob and in the area between the Ob and 
the Yenisei; the other in the west in the middle and probably in the lower basin 
of the Ob River. 

While each earthen mould could have been used only once, twenty copies of 
a motif have often been found. Sometimes each item of the entire series of such 
objects as the group of running wolves found near the Irtysh River is broken 
in half. These undoubtedly possessed a ritual or magic character. A similar use 
of copper figurines was recorded among the Kandinsk Voguls at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

A further connection between the flat figurines from the western area with 
the southern steppe culture is seen from the resemblance of the treatment of 
the latter with the series of flat figurines of warriors, whose armaments re- 
sembled Scytho-Sarmatian weapons, from Sapogovaia near Sverdlovsk. 

The metal objects from the eastern area are distinguished by the unique 
filigree type of casting. These can only be compared with the latter shamanistic 
paraphernalia current among the Kets. 

Apparently the flat archaic casting was retained in P’ianoborsk culture 
together with highly advanced techniques of metal working because of the 
religious réle of the former. The latter had supposedly developed under the 
influence of the P’ianoborsk culture of the western Urals. From that area 
many typical objects were carried from the Urals to the Ob area, notably the 
peculiar epaulette-like clasps of the Kama type, the introduction of which 
resulted in a local Obian variant. 

By the middle of the first millennium of A.D. the ethnogenetic process had 
become completed. Thus, there appeared in the Ob area two peoples closely 
related by language and culture—the Khants (Ostyaks) and the Mansi 
(Voguls). 

To the east in the Narym country and in the area lying between the Ob 
and the Yenisei a new ethnic wave made its appearance about the middle of the 
first millennium A.D. These were the Samodian tribes, who came in contact 
with the Kets and with the eastern group of the Ob-Ugrian tribes. As a result 
of their arrival there was formed a new people, the Selkups, uniting the traits 
of the local, Ugrian, and Kettan populations with those of the Samodian in- 
vaders, while adopting to a large degree the language of the latter. 

The ethnological distribution of populations in northwestern Siberia during 
the second half of the first millennium A.D. may be described as follows: 

To the east, along the left bank of the Yenisei, lived the Kets and their 
westerly neighbors, the Selkups. The Ob-Ugrian tribes, the Voguls and Ostyaks 
lived in the basin of the middle and lower Ob and on the lower course of the 
Irtysh River. To the south Ostyaks bordered on the Kara Kidans, whom they 
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called Khatan—the term which later was used to designate Tatars. To the 
west, Ugrian tribes, probably the Voguls, inhabited the slopes of the middle 
Ural Mountains down to the modern city of Sverdlovsk along the Tura, Tagil, 
Neiva, and Rezh rivers; and on the western slope along the Chusovaia and in 
the basins of the Upper Kama and Upper Pechora rivers. Beyond the polar 
circle to the north the Ugrians bordered on the ancient aboriginal Arctic 
tribes, while the tundra was but sparsely populated. 

The interrelations between the taiga and the steppe areas of Siberia were 
not unilateral. Many finds testify to the penetration of typical Ob and western 
slope objects, such as bird figurines and pendants, far to the east and southeast 
down to the foothills of the Altai. 

Further connections of the Ostyaks and Voguls with the outer world took 
place during the second half of the first millennium A.D. The former contacts 
of the Ugrians were not abandoned after their migration into the Ob area. 
Commodities from Iran and Khwarazm were carried north along the familiar 
routes and traded for furs, mammoth ivory and “fish teeth” [whale 
bone]. 

Traces of these relations are also obvious from the frequent discoveries of 
silver trays in the Ob basin and in the Kama Urals. Such trays were used in 
the religious ceremonies connected with the Sun cult of the Ob-Ugrians wide- 
spread during first millennium A.D., and are frequently found in sacrificial 
spots and in hoards. The existence of commercial relations between the more 
highly cultured western neighbors of the Ugrians and the Iranian world is 
mentioned by several Arabic authors. 

As a result of the commerical development many new elements mingled 
with Ugrian culture, especially in the areas adjoining trade routes. Discoveries 
at Barsov Gorodok in Surgut Region and at Isker near Tobolsk reveal that in 
conjunction with many stable cultural traditions of the past the existence of 
cattle-raising and iron-working resulted in profound changes both in material 
culture and in social development. In the more distant parts, however, primi- 
tive community life, centering around large collective dwellings, survived into 
the second millennium. 

Approximately in the tenth century first appear on the tundras of north- 
western Siberia the nomadic, reindeer-breeding Samodians. Progressing west- 
ward they gradually assimilated the aboriginal Arctic tribes and, in part the 
northern groups of the Ugrians, retaining such elements from the cultures of 
the latter as were best adapted to the local physical conditions. The conquest 
of the tundra by the Samodian tribes was probably completed during the first 
centuries of the second millennium, but the ancient maritime culture of the 
Arctic littoral survived in places down to the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies A.D. During the first centuries of the second millennium the northern 
Ugrian tribes borrowed from the Nentsi the practice of raising reindeer. 
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SUMMARY 


This report contains some® of the important results obtained by Soviet ar- 
chaeologists during the latter part of 1940 and the first part of 1941. Despite 
the War, books, scientific journals, and manuscripts have been received from 
the U.S.S.R. as recently as February, 1942. The authors wish to express their 
gratitude to President Kemenev of the Society for the Promotion of Cultural 
Relations with Foreigners (VOKS) and to the Soviet archaeologists from 
Murmansk to Yerevan and from Tripolje to Kamchatka who have furnished 
us with the information contained in this and in our previous articles.’ 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


® On January 1, 1942 a cable of New Year greetings was received from Kemenev in Kuiby- 
shev. (H.F.). See also American Journal of Archaelogy. 

10 (a) AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 38, 1936) pp. 260-290; (Vol. 39, 1937), pp. 457-490; 
(Vol. 40, 1938), 653-679; (Vol. 42, 1940), pp. 211-235. (b) American Journal of Archaeology 
(Vol. 41, 1937), pp. 618-620; (Vol. 42, 1938), pp. 146-147, 295-298; (Vol. 43, 1939), pp. 331-332, 
507; (Vol. 44, 1939), pp. 138, 535-536; (Vol. 45, 1940), pp. 113-115, 299-301, 441-444. (c) Ameri- 
can Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures (Vol. 52, 1936), pp. 138-141; (Vol. 53, 1937), 
pp. 123-124; (Vol. 55, 1938), pp. 109-112, 333-336; (Vol. 56, 1939), pp. 322-324, 438-440; (Vol. 
57, 1940), pp. 112, 194-196, 327-329; (Vol. 58, 1941), pp. 109-110. (d) Antiquity (1938), pp. 341- 
345; (1939), pp. 99-101; (1940), pp. 404-426; (1941), pp. 194-196. (e) Ars Islamica (Vol. 5, Pt. 
2, 1938), pp. 233-271; (Vol. 6, Pt. 1, 1940), pp. 158-166. (f) Asia (1940), pp. 272-277, 327-330; 
(1941), pp. 243-244, 723-727. The following articles have been recorded upon Microfilm No. 1605 
in the American Documentation Institute, c/o U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.: Eneolithic Station at Ochemchiri, Abkhazia, pp. 4-29; Olvia (Olbia) Expedition, pp. 30-42; 
European Russia; Archaeological Reconstruction in European Russia, pp. 60-66; Archaeologica; 
Investigations in the Uzbek S.S.R., by B. Grakov and A. IAkubovskii, pp. 89-93; Bibliography, pp. 
94-99. A copy can be purchased from the American Documentation Institute for $1.00. 


NAVAHO UPWARD-REACHING WAY AND 
EMERGENCE PLACE* By BERARD HAILE 


PEAKING of names for Navaho ceremonials one gets a fairly accurate 

English equivalent for the majority of them. Among those names, how- 
ever, which puzzle native informants, as well as students of Navaho cere 
monialism, the xa’ne*Inéhe* chantway is perhaps outstanding. Just what does 
this term mean? What relation is there between xa’ne“tnéhe- and the xaZi-ndi? 
Are the two terms x6¢6°Zi and xa’ne‘Inéhe: related in anyway? The writer 
proposes to offer some suggestions on these points based chiefly upon a tmesis, 
or splitting up process, of these terms.' 

The Franciscans? were, as far as the writer knows, the first referents to 
xa’ne'Inéhe-. They suggested ‘moving upward’ basing this translation on the 
legend’ itself, which records the ‘movement of the people from one underworld 
to another*until they reached the present world.’ Their orthography repro- 
duces colloquial pronunciation as most foreigners will hear it. I have, however, 
substituted our present orthography for theirs, for reasons, which will appear 
in the following. 

Two concepts may be suggested by the term xa’ne‘Inéhe-. Either it sug- 
gests ‘moving upward’ which is accepted by many natives on the strength of a 
popular knowledge of the legend, or it may designate ‘reaching the last point,’ 
which others accept as the proper meaning of the term. There is some evidence 
to substantiate the latter interpretation. 

By tmesis, for instance, we arrive at the following behavior of the verb 
stem employed in xa’ne"Inéhe-, namely, Ipf.-Opt. -Iné-h, F.-Us.-It. -nah, 
Pf. -na’, mom. ‘to suffice, reach a point, extend in time or space’. 

Ipf. -Iné-h, cont. ‘reaching a goal or point continues, go as far as possible, a 
continuous time extension’. The stem thus shows a high tone in the Ipf.-Opt., 
low tone in all other tenses with pre-stem-l-element required for all tense 
forms. It refers to a condition rather than to personal action, hence we find it 
employed in neut. forms. The condition described may be momentaneous, 
thus, xaigo So’oh ’adiné:tnah in-winter-my-shortness-so-will-reach, meaning: 


Upward-Reaching Way (xa’ne"iInéhe); Emergence Place (xaZi-nai). 

1 The following abbreviations are employed: Numerals 1, 2, 3, 3* designate the first, second 
and third persons, while 3* designates the polite form of address in the third person. , 

s. denotes singular, d. dual, pl. plural, act. active, pass. passive, tr. transitive, intr. intransi- 
tive, neut. neuter, cont. continuative, mom. momentaneous. 

Ipf. stands for Imperfective, F. for Future, Us. for Usitative, It. for Iterative, Opt. for Opta- 
tive, Prog. for Progressive, Pf. for Perfective. 

2 An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language (1910, St. Michaels, Arizona), pp. 222, 362, 
(quoted hereinafter as FF). 

3 The English version of the legend was recorded by the author back in 1908. Texts in the 
Navaho vernacular are, unfortunately, not available. 
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‘my supplies for winter will not suffice’; or, né-bo’oh na‘ne-Iné-hdi eye-short- 
ness-again-reaches-there, meaning: ‘out of eyesight again’. The Ipf., however, 
may be used in a cont. sense: ’ane*tné:hdi so-it-extends-there, meaning: ‘back 
in the beginning of time’ with the inference that the condition still continues. 

In xa’ne‘Inéhe the cont. Ipf. stem -iné-h is augmented and nominalized by 
enclitic -e-, common to a number of chantway names. By tmesis of the second- 
ary syllable -net- we obtain these results: completive -n- which is common to 
verbs of arrival; the vowel -e’- plus pre-stem -!- common to verbs of compari- 
son. Thus, t’a’’axe'tt’é ‘the two are alike’ is composed of ’axi- ‘together’ and 
yil ‘with it’ to form ’axe-l- ‘compared with each other’, with the stem -t’é 
defining the meaning of ’axe’l-; hence, ’axe*it’é ‘the two are like each other’. 
This same comparison is made in verbs connoting a quantity, distance, or 
measurement, and in many of these verbs this comparative element is ex- 
pressed by the -e’- vowel of the secondary syllable in 3 s. forms: -e:} or -e'l. In 
English it may prove somewhat cumbersome to translate this comparative 
element in every instance. But Navaho expresses it. Thus, ’ane*Iné‘h yields: 
’a- so, n- there, that point, -e-t as compared with others, -né-h it reaches it, 
extends to it, which we freely render in English by ‘it is extending there.’ 

In the hieratic term xa’ne‘Inéhe’, moreover, I consider n- or -ne*l- equiva- 
lent to a ‘goal’ which is to be reached (-né-h). This -ne-Iné-h is modified by the 
direction prefix xa- which may mean ‘upward’ or ‘out from a lower elevation.’ 
I prefer ‘upward’ because, according to this legend, the ‘goal to be reached’ 
was the present or twelfth world. Ordinarily xa- does not require a final (-’) 
glottal stop. Its presence here indicates a suppressed vowel so that, instead of 
xa’a-, we have xa’ne‘Inéhe-. It also serves to show that the action or condition 
involved is altogether impersonal, passive if you will, excluding any individual 
or group activity. xa’-, therefore, plus enclitic -e* nounalizes the verb and denotes: 


Upward-(goal-) reaching-way. 


This interpretation is, of course, based upon the etymology of the term 
itself. It emphasizes the effort of reaching a satisfactory world as told in the 
legend, rather than an ‘upward movement’ through various underworlds. 

Upon the assumption that the early Navaho were a hunting, rather than an 
agricultural, people the late Dr. Edward Sapir‘ offered what he called a ‘dar- 
ing’ derivation for xane-Inéhe’. This orthography, he said, he based upon the 
supposition that game, primarily, had decided the issue for or against the 
emergence. His tmesis of the term, he said, would give us this result: xa- up- 
ward, not out; dini’ game; diné bil people with (which would account for his 
-he'l-), xa‘né-h upward movement. As a result, his suggested 
‘game chantway’ to him or, in his own interpretation: ‘the-people-moved-up- 
with-game-chantway.’ In his Navaho Stems a copy of which Dr. Sapir pre- 


‘In a private communication of March, 1938. 
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sented to the writer in 1936 I find listed, on page 35, -ne'l- as a stem and 
xa-’-ne*t-né--he* cited as an example for the stem. -’-ne‘l-, in his orthography 
of that work, equates with our present -ne'l-. Evidently, he had given some 
thought to this perplexing point and, in 1938, asked if I could substantiate his 
speculation regarding ‘game chantway’ from my version of the legend. Un- 
fortunately his heaith failed rapidly in subsequent months which made an ex- 
change of views impossible between us. I answered very briefly that the legend 
did not assign a deciding role to game in the flood escape from world eleven, 
but other factors had intervened to necessitate this final migration from world 
eleven to the present twelfth world. On this score, therefore, I could offer no 
encouragement for his secondary syllable -ne‘}-. 


Further research on d-lorms (which his inquiry stimulated) revealed that, 
while quite common in 1. dpls, and pass. forms of stem syllables, d-forms are 
extremely gare in secondary pre-stem syllables. On this score, too, secondary 
-ne'l- appeared suspicious. Why should even an hieratic term like his xane’- 
iné-he- (my xa’ne“Inéhe-) disregard all rules of the language to postulate a stem 
for this secondary -ne*l- syllable? My findings resulted in what I have pre- 
sented above which, as I view the matter, do not force us to unwarranted 
speculations. The version of this chantway does not substantiate the assump- 
tion that xa’ne‘Inéhe- has prime reference to a ‘game chantway’ as Dr. Sapir 
had hoped, and that the preservation of game was the deciding factor in the 
flood escape. Let me add that language and legend knew of a distinct cere- 
monial: dini’e* ‘gameway’ to cover the ritual prescribed for the chase. It is not 
very likely that xa’ne“Inéhe’ would be invoked for the same purpose. 

On the other hand, the legend records the various ‘movements’ from one 
underworld to another, because of general dissatisfaction with conditions 
down there due to the witchery of First-Man and his associates. It is to be 
noted, however, that these ‘upward movements’ are not particularly stressed. 
In matter of fact, the events described for world eleven point to a lengthy 
sojourn there and four years are mentioned for the separation of the sexes. 
Game, by the way, appears to have been plentiful in world eleven and ‘meat 
hunger’ finally drove the women back to their husbands who never had suf- 
fered from a scarcity of venison. When coyote stole the ‘children’ of téxolcédi 
‘water-grabber’ the latter caused the flood. Seeds of various kinds were taken 
along and game, too, entered the saving reed and thus ‘reached the last point’ 
the present world. Here all realized that no other world was to be reached. 

The opening through which this ‘last point was reached’ is now known as 
xaZi-ndi ‘emergence place’ and is generally located by informants ‘somewhere’ 
in the La Plata range of Colorado. If we consider the stem of this nominalized 
verb we get these tense forms and behavior: 

Ipf. Us. Opt. -né-h, F. -né+t, It. either -né-h or -né-h. Pf. -na ‘to change 
locations, move from one locality to another.’ 
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The stem is high-toned for all tense forms and consistently excludes a pre- 
stem -l-element. Most assuredly, then, xa’ne‘}-néhe’ does not fit into this stem 
pattern. Upward-movingway, therefore, is not intended by the term. 

Parallel stems are also found and should be considered here, for comparison, 
at the least: Ipf. -Iné-h, F. né-t, Us. It. Opt. -nah or It. -na-h, Pf. -né to make a 
slave, suggesting ‘to cause a slave to change residence.’ To the bulk of natives, 
however, the slave concept is paramount and will not be associated with 
xa’ne*Inéhe-. 

Ipf. Us. It. -Ina-h, F. Opt. -na-l, Pf. -na-’ to cause a patient to regain move- 
ment, to touch up a prayerstick, a concept which again is not exclusively asso- 
ciated with the stem of xa’ne"Inéhe’. These two stems with pre-stem -I-, 
therefore, need not concern us here. 

But, on the basis of this survey, we must definitely assign ‘movement, 
change of location’ to the stem -n4 of xaZi-ndi. Colloquially the stem is quite 
common; thus, xasti'n .. . c’6xo"cohd6" xaZi-nahigi- meaning: the particular 
Mr so and so who has moved from the big out-meadow. xaZi-nahigi: is a 
relativized 3a s. Pf. act. verb form with polite reference to a tribesman or close 
relative. Apparently, then, xaZi-ndi presents the same 3a s. Pf. act. form: xa- 
up or out, -Zi*- polite reference, lengthened because of a suppressed -f- of a 
ni-Pf., -na the stem which is relativized by -i- and becomes diphthongal -di or 
-nai. A 3a reference in Navaho geographical names is rare and xaZi-ndi is, so 
far as known, the only instance of its kind. Even names of supernaturals do 
not employ 3a forms. Perhaps tébazZistini ‘whom-she-bore-for-water’ is out- 
standing, whereas his mother’s name is never heard: ’asz4‘fzidehé, a 3a refer- 
ence, but always ’asz4-nddehé, an ordinary 3. s. reference to ‘woman who is 
transformed at times,’ the changing woman. 

That xaZi-nai must be considered a geographical name is shown by enclitic 
-{ to denote a place, a common device in Navaho geographical names. Thus, 
na’hzoZi ‘the place of the bridge’ because Gallup had to be entered, from the 
north side, crossing a bridge over the Rio Puerco. Hence xaZindi suggests 
‘the place where moving up (or out of underworlds) was accomplished’ for 
short: the emergence place. It thus presents a passive or, if you will, an im- 
personal sense which ignores the group that ‘accomplished’ this upward move- 
ment. Navaho 3a forms are often employed in this impersonal sense. Thus, 
Zini which, as a 3a form, we ought to render with ‘this one here says’ is not 
understood as a reference to a-particular native referent, but to native tradi- 
tion. As a result, it is permissible to render the term passively: ‘t’is said’ and 
actively: ‘they say’ which official interpreters frequently use. The point is, 
that 3a forms, in native feeling, suggest an impersonal reference, much like our 
English nounalized verbs do (f.i. report has it). And, referring back to Zinif 
‘t’is said’ the writer has often heard ini, an exact reproduction of Jicarilla 
enunciation, instead of the consonantal shift from @i- to modern Navaho 
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zi-. It is possible, therefore, that there existed an earlier form: xat’{-n4i mean- 
ing: ‘upward-outmovement-place’ which later was and is now generally 
shifted to xaZi-nai. 

One must, however, not overlook another possibility, namely, that we may 
have a reference to a group movement. If so, the language does not prohibit 
the use of 3. s. forms for a collective noun. In 3a forms, for instance, we may 
suspect a polite reference in xaZi-ndi to Navaho ancestry. The legend, as we 
know it, appears to consider the ‘people of the emergence’ as ancestral to the 
Navaho. It matters little who these ‘people’ were, whether plants, animals and 
other beings t’4- dinéd4’’ ‘when these were real humans,’ or ki’s’A-ni ‘house 
dwellers’ (Pueblos) as some would interpret them. 

Navaho practice, in song at least, does not hesitate to refer to these an- 
cestors as xa’azndyé xastdéi, sa‘ni> ‘menfolk, women-folk of the emergence 
(place).’ Hgre the true pass. form xa’aznd ‘emergence occurred’ is employed, 
instead of the popular geographical name xaZi‘nai, which confirms our conten- 
tion that, regardless of the 3a form, a pass. or impersonal sense is implied in 
the term, namely, ‘upward-arrival-movement-was-completed-there.’ 

Regardless of what the true derivation of the term may be, this much ap- 
pears to be beyond doubt, that the xaZi-ndi ‘emergence place’ is inconceivable 
without a previous process of xa’ne‘Iné*h ‘upward-reaching’ of this final goal 
or emergence place. It may be said, too, that singers in the tribe who appear to 
carry on native tradition attribute events of the pre-emergence period as 
described in the xa’ne*Inéhe’ legend to the witchcraft of First-man and his 
associates. As First-man was in control of developments at xaZi-ndi ‘emergence 
place’ for some time, a portion of the events occurring there are incorporated 
into the xa’ne‘Inéhe’ legend. These events have contributed, in a measure, to 
the characteristic complex of the chantway of this name. Natives are gener- 
ally agreed that chantway ceremonials had their origins in the post-emergence 
period. Hence post-emergence events should, by the same token, account for 
ceremonials known as xa’ne*inéhe-. 

Of major importance was an event which occurred at ‘emergence place’ 
and is briefly recorded in the words of an informant from te-yi’t6 Mud Springs, 
Arizona: ’asz4° na‘t’4 bizé’’ xazlj’’, xayi’dé’ dil desd4-z meaning: 
‘at dawn (after the emergence) woman speaker had died, blood had rushed 
from her interior,’ in other words, the individual known as ‘woman speaker or , 
chief’ had died of a hemorrhage. This woman, with her husband, who is known 
as na‘t’4 SiZah ‘bent speaker’ had been diné xayiz’e*Zi ‘leaders of the people out 
(of the underworlds).’ Her death had been caused by the witchcraft of First- 
man who now ordered ’dcé ’aSki- ‘first boy’ and ’dcé ’at’éd ‘first girl’ to bury 
the woman. They bathed the corpse, painted her face red, then slipped her 
moccasins on her feet in the proper way, dug out the soil below a rock point, 
laid the corpse there and covered it up with stones, sticks and soil and re- 
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turned. After four days the two were sent there again to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the grave from a distance. They saw her sitting on a rock and she spoke 
these words to them: do’ ya’456g6° ké dasido'l’e'sla ‘you have not properly 
put the moccasins on me’ and that, she added, ‘will not be good for you in the 
future.’ The kéxoZ¢’i’ ‘switching moccasins’ custom, namely, of putting the 
left moccasin on the right foot and the right moccasin on the left foot of a 
corpse, as the tribe now practices, originated here. 

As'soon as ‘bent speaker’ her husband heard that his wife was alive he set 
out in search of her, but found only mice tracks at the burial place. He then 
examined the vicinity in a large circle, repeating this four times and narrowing 
the circle each time until he reached the xa’aznané- ‘where out-moving had 
been done.’ Looking down into the xaZi-nai ‘emergence place’ he saw his wife 
seated there and at once leaped down.’ A nlt’i biyaZi ‘wind’s child’ supported 
his heel to let him down slowly and he found her in the company of spider man 
and woman. In the center of the room lay four stones in this position: 


ta-yisi disgs very glossy 
N 


ici’, ’ald6’ —E  dilxilgo disgs 
na‘disgs | dark: glossy 
red, also glossy §S 
do-Aizgo disgs 
blue glossy 


After dusk the spider woman moved the east and west stones together 
which caused them to glow. When she repeated with the south and north 
stones it set them ablaze, so that these stones were their kg’ ‘fire.’ Spider 
woman then said to the man: ‘My daughter’s son (sicéi), I wonder how it is! 
In here nobody shall be allowed in future’ meaning that this place was the 
xo'«’e‘dyan ‘nobody’s home.’ This same xo*x’e*yan (xox’e’dyan) now desig- 
nates a ‘vacated hogan’ in which some person has died. Spider woman then 
moved the stones apart and darkness set in again. As he lay beside his wife 
spider man enjoined him: ‘Whatever you do, do not move these stones!’ 

After he awakened from sleep he found his wife gone and realized that he 
had spent a full night there. After a fourth night and useless search for his 
wife, finding only spider man and woman there, he moved the east and west 
stones together causing them to glow. They blazed up as soon as he had moved 
the south and north stones together. That angered the spider man. ‘What are 
you doing? I told you not to do that!’ he said. ‘But in future, whenever you see 


5 Informant rationalizes: ‘This accounts for suicides today.’ Other informants, however, state 
that suicides were comparatively rare in the tribe. 
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fire® it will be a bad omen. There is but one means to avoid evil consequences.’ 
This remedy, as informant explained, requires a small flat stone showing 
colored stripes running through its grain. Next to this stone the following are 
placed: A particle of céléi"’ ‘red stone’ with some t’e’Sti’ ‘specular iron ore,’ 
tadidj do-X’iz ‘blue pollen’ and tadidi-n ‘ordinary (corn) pollen,’ The kg’ 
bisodizin ‘fire’s prayer’ is then said. 

Surveying the ‘room’ in the blaze of the fire the man beheld nothing but 
rags and rubbish on the walls in place of the jewels and fine robes which had 
adorned them when he first leaped down there. Four skulls near the head of 
his wife, who lay there, made the scene even more gruesome. To add to the 
spectre, na’asc’gsi ‘mice’ were frolicking around these skulls ‘and these too 
were ¢’j-di (€’j-di-) ghosts.’ His wife now bounded up and angrily scolded him: 
‘Why have you done this! You bring misfortune by running around here!’ 

Just thgn the calls of xaS¢’étti’i ‘talking god’ and his associate xaSt’é’oya'n 
‘calling god” were heard. They were coming to enable the husband to ‘reach’ 
the present world again. Spider man must have hinted at this purpose in his 
prophetic announcement: ‘Whenever you hear or see yé’i ‘fearful ones’ it 
spells misfortune.* A certain prayer alone will remedy it.’ This prayer is then 
introduced and describes the entrance to xo‘x’eyan ‘nobody’s home’ as cur- 
tained with ad ‘lichen’ of various colors, which the two gods lift with the 
yolgaigi§ ‘white bead cane’ of talking god. Leaving this forbidden place the 
man is made to stand on a rainbow, talking god takes the lead while calling 
god, with his two «’e't’4- yaiti’ ‘talking prayersticks’ tied together, xa’4y4té-h 
bini-yé for ‘talking out purposes,’ makes up the rear. 

But as the party of three were leaving the place, ’asz§° na‘t’4 ‘woman 
speaker’ made this pronouncement: k*e’é ‘you that 
die shall return to this place one after another!’. In spite of her husband’s 
protestations to so horrible a place, her decision stands, but spider man as- 
sured his ‘grandson’ that four omens or warnings, if heeded, would ‘prevent 
bad things to come’ meaning, that death and entry into ‘this (emergence) 
place’ could be deferred. These four warnings are familiar topics of other 
Navaho legends, namely, ‘noise in the trachea, ring in the eardrum, twitching 
in the nose, and pricking of the skin in one’s body.’ 

The point of the entire story is, that First-man had caused the death of 
‘woman speaker’ and that First-woman had ‘talked’ the husband, ‘bent 
speaker’ down into the xaZ{-ndi to follow her. Naturally, then, First-man and 
woman were much angered to see ‘bent speaker’ returned by the efforts of 


6 The popular fireballs crossing one’s path on a journey. 

7 This translation of the name is tentative, but appears to be more in accord with legendary 
accounts, than Matthews’ housegod. 

8 The ramifications of this native belief are wide but, for obvious reasons, cannot be detailed 
here. 
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‘talking and calling gods’ and at once set out to thwart these beneficent ef- 
forts. Briefly, two wildcat youths are introduced to counteract their schemes 
and, when First-man dispatched his darts (arrows) at ‘bent speaker’ the two 
youths caught them and instructed bent speaker to blow them back upon 
First-man with these formulas spoken to the arrows: bix’iZj’ nafdéh! return 
upon him! biyi’Zj’ nafdé-h! return to his interior! return en- 
circling him! and finally: nabiyilyé! kill him himself in return! formulas, 
which are now common in x6¢¢°Zi ‘ghostway’ songs and prayers. 

As a result First-man biyi’dé” dit desda-z ‘had a hemorrhage’ and begged 
for his life. In exchange he had to pay with his witchery songs known as 
ni’i' silj;d ‘you are dead’ and corresponding prayers. Herbs known as §{° 
najzidi® ‘which fears summer (?)’ and xaZi-nai @il'® ‘emergence place weed’ 
were employed as a potion and lotion and the arrows were extracted from his 
sole, his knee, his heart and from the base of his occiput. This accounts for 
’ax’ida’at’o ‘over-shooting’ in xa’ne‘Inéhe’ ‘ghostway of Upward- 
reaching-way’ and the two archers, with small bows and arrows, must wear 
wristlets and shoulderstraps adorned with wildcat claws. 

Perhaps even more distinctive of za’ne*Inéhe than the preceding episode 
is the one commonly known as A’6'di nat’4*Z ‘the return of the two outside’ 
(of hogan). This story relates that two girls had disappeared and were captured 
and killed by the Utes. After twelve days, equivalent to twelve years, a 
search was made for them, but without results. The Monster Slayer and his 
brother, Born-for-Water, were entrusted with the divination known as 
‘isc’g” ‘listening.’ After constructing a hogan of white and yellow corn, of 
pollen and vegetation they distributed ‘collected earwax and eyewater of 
mountain-lion, wolf, wildcat and other animals of prey’ among the people 
who entered the hogan, in order that ‘they might hear and see better.’ Leaving 
the group at the hogan the two siayers set out for the east ‘outside the bound- 
aries of habitation’ where they sat down to listen for noises. They finally 
heard a grinding noise coming, apparently, from the extremities of the earth. 
In time this noise increased in distinctness and finally they discovered two 
skulls which, by rubbing against each other, had produced this grinding 
x’aZ, x’aZ sound. When asked by the slayers: ‘Are you the two that disap- 
peared here twelve years ago?’ they replied by rubbing their skulls against 
each other. The skulls were then taken back to the hogan and revived there 
by the entire group. 

The extreme condition in which the two skulls were found prompts a 
number of apparently well informed natives to say that: ’éi bix’ehgo xa’neIné- 
he: y*6zZi ‘that accounts for the naming of Upward-reaching-way.’ Not all 


® Identified as Maurandia antirrhiniflora on p. 32, No. 263 in Navaho Indian Medical Ethno- 
botany, Leland C. Wyman and Stuart K. Harris (The University of New Mexico Bulletin, 1941). 
1° Unidentified and not listed in Wyman-Harris, of. cit. 
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informants are clear and precise in describing this condition. Some and, per- 
haps, the better informed call to mind ni’ifilna’ ‘a stopping or extreme point 
was reached.’ Others pronounce it: na’ifilna’ with the same connotation. 
Others again prefer na’finf-tna’ ‘a tired condition’ in which these two girl 
skulls were found. One might speculate, of course, that even skulls in their 
supposed travels got tired and were found, let us say, in extreme exhaustion. 
Perhaps that would account for the two variants in describing their condition: 
ni’ifina’ (na’ifitna’) ‘a stopping point was reached’ and na’fnf-ina’ ‘a tired 
condition.’ The story, as we have it, does not mention a ‘fatigued’ condition, 
but states that the skulls were detected outside of inhabited country at the 
ends of the earth. On each of the three succeeding days their noises approached 
closer until, on the fourth day, the two listeners could address them and pick 
them up. One need not, however, reject the ‘fatigue’ theory altogether, as it 
does not conflict too much with the story itself. 

The point of X’6-di nat’4-Z ‘the return of two outside’ is that ‘Reaching- 
upward-way’ returned these two girls to life after they had reached an appar- 
ently hopeless condition. In their revival, the story says, they were not of 
the shape and size they should have been, nor were both revived as girls, but 
one turned out to be a boy, the other a girl. They had become ’alké’’ na’’a‘Si- 
‘two who follow each other’ not because one traveled behind the other, but 
because they had been transformed from two girls into a boy and a girl. 
Further developments of this part of the legend du not concern us here. 

Informants of various localities and periods in time have not hesitated to 
connect the story of the first death and that of the grinding skulls with 
{Zi (colloquially: fit’{-Zi) ‘witchcraft-way.’ In matter of fact, older men 
held that anything connected with the underworlds is concerned with witch- 
craft meaning, that the entire legend of ‘Upward-reaching-way’ is so con- 
cerned. Ceremonials of the chantway, however, are not implied in this state- 
ment. In other words, no native will infer that a singer of this chantway 
must have practiced witchery, or that the patient himself has been a victim 
of such practice. As a result, natives do not refer to these ceremonials as 
fit’j-Zi ‘witchcraft-way’ but, keeping in mind that witchery was practiced in 
the underworlds, that the first death and association with ghosts occurred at 
emergence place, and that the two skulls were revived, any xa’ne*Inéhe: cere- 
monial is called x6¢6°Zi ‘ugly condition-way.’ Since, however, ‘ugly condition’ 
in this chantway always designates a condition caused by the ghosts of de- 
ceased natives ‘ghostway’ seems better suited to its purpose than our English 
‘ugly condition-way.’ Upward-reaching-way, like Enemyway, is @’{di bit’j’ 
t’é-ya ‘exclusively directed against ghosts.’ Neither ceremonial, therefore, has 
diyinx’ehgo ‘holyway (ritual) parts, because these are intended to render 
the living immune to further attack. Upward-reaching-way attacks the ghosts 
of deceased natives and was and is the first chantway with this exclusive 
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purpose. Enemyway, on the other hand, attacks the ghosts of enemies or 
non-tribesmen, and is the only ceremonial in the Navaho system with this 
exclusive purpose. We can, therefore, concur in the opinion of my informant 
of some thirty years ago and of other older men in the tribe that unqualified 
x6¢6°Zi ‘ghostway’ and ‘Upward-reaching-way’ are synonymous. 
Either term designates this chantway. Natives, too, are fairly familiar with 
the purpose of ’ana”’zi ‘Enemyway’ which makes it unnecessary to add 
x6t6°Zi ‘ghostway’ to it. In other words, it is not necessary, in native feeling, 
to specifically designate xa’ne*Inéhe’ x6¢6°Zi, because everybody ought to 
know that ‘Upward-reaching-way’ and unqualified ‘ghostway’ ceremonials are 
identical. Likewise, ’ana’’Zi x6¢6-Zi appears tautologous, because again every 
native knows or ought to know, that Enemyway dispatches foreign enemy 
ghosts. It strikes a discordant note, however, if we qualify these two cere- 
monials, say, by xa’ne“Inéhe box6¢6:Zi ‘ghostway’ (ritual) of ‘Upward-reach- 
ing-way’ and ’and“Zi box6é6°Zi ‘ghostway of Enemyway’ for the reason,that 
the possessive would then imply a double ritual, one ‘ghostway,’ the other 
‘holy-way’ or some other ritual." In distinction to other Navaho ceremonials 
these two are exclusively ‘ghostway’ ceremonials—%’f-di bit’j’ t’é-y4 ‘exclu- 
sively directed against ghost influence’ each in its own sphere. 

Enemyway has borrowed one or other ceremony from the older ‘Upward- 
reaching-way’” and otherwise too did not hesitate to combine efforts with the 
older chantway in order to secure enemy body parts for its ‘warrior’s medicine.’ 
Neither of these two ceremonials fear ghosts. In matter of fact, Enemyway 
does not hesitate to call them what they are: @’{-di> (var. &’j-di or even @’f-hdi-) 
‘ghosts’.* Natives are—shall we say more polite?—in their references to de- 
ceased tribesmen. Polite 3a forms are common. Either it is ’4Zidin ‘the person 
is gone (dead)’ or zistj ‘the person (corpse) lies there.’ After interment,™ 
however, the deceased is assigned to the nether regions as an injurious being 
which must be shunned. Even the grave or burial place is avoided for fear 
of contact with the ghost of the one buried there. Occasionally one heard of 
certain practitioners who did not stop at disturbing burial places for the pur- 
pose of securing skull and skeletal bone scrapings. But their evil intent was 
never doubted and they were always accused of witchcraft and summarily 
dealt with. Enemyway had no concern with burial places of foreigners and 
warriors, especially, never considered it worth their while to bury a fallen foe. 

This evident difference in attitudes toward the dead and their shadowy 
existence clearly indicates that those Navaho chantways, which have em- 


1 Cf. Haile: Navaho Chantways and Ceremonials (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 40, No. 
4, 1938), pp. 650-651. 

2 Haile, Origin Legend of Navaho Enemy Way (Yale University Publications in Anthropol- 
ogy: 17, especially Ch. 38). 


13 Tbidem, especially song 12, pp. 296-297. 4 Cf. FF op. cit., pp. 453-456. 
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bodied ghostway rituals into their repertories, cannot have followed the 
Enemyway pattern, but have copied the older pattern of Upward-reaching- 
way, for the reason, that these chantways are concerned with natives only. 
In this older chantway we find such ceremonies as the fire ceremony with the 
pokers pointing to the fire, yucca knots between the pokers for unraveling, 
the ceremony of stepping across the pokers and of hopping across the fire, 
emesis, the bull-roarer, blowing ashes ‘against the sun’ with bull-roarer or 
crow feathers, unraveling of small hoops and spruce hoods, shooting over pa- 
tient and hogan, the use of the hide rattle and gourd medicine ladle. With 
slight variations many of these ceremonies have become part of ghostway 
rituals of other chantways. Not only that, but Upward-reaching-way has, 
very likely, set the pace for these chantways in ‘potent’ names to designate 
the ghosts of natives. In deference to native belief and feeling it adopted a 
veiled, oF hieratic, terminology wherever mention, especially in prayer, was 
to be made of the ghosts of natives. 

The xa*yaté-h (xa’4yaté-h) ‘talking (to return) upward or out of a lower 
place,’ a liberation prayer in Upward-reaching-way, is recited by the singer 
who holds the ’aze’’ ‘medicine’ or zile’Z ‘mountain soil’ bag during the prayer 
and instructs the patient to repeat it verbatim. The purpose of this technique 
is to ‘talk the ghost down into ghostland and then to lead the patient upward 
restored from its spell.’ Here the ghost is called éaxatxe’! na*tdohi ‘moving 
mass in or of darkness’ and éaxatxe’t ’o-tmasi ‘whirling mass of darkness’ and 
is talked ‘down into xo‘x’e*dyan ‘nobody’s home.’ But the patient who be- 
lieves himself subject to its influence is ‘talked’ or prayed out of that home. 
Red Antway in its prayers mentions the ‘white corn home’ in which ya: 
dant¢’ igi: yit nikini-ya ‘I arrived with the witchery of ugly things’ 
and éaxatxe't ’o'tmas yit ‘whirling darkness returned here with its 
witchery.’ Variants let Red Antway call the ghosts éaxalxe’! na‘zj’i ‘who stand 
in darkness’ or filé’i na‘zj’i ‘who stand in winds’ such as cyclones and whirl- 
winds. Big Starway follows the same pattern when it calls ghosts: ¢axalxe’! 
’o' l@’i8i ‘noisy (whistling) darkness’ which it interprets: na’asc’gsi y%6Zi 
‘mouse is meant’ or: filt’i ’o'tmasi ‘whirling winds’ which it interprets: c’4n 
dilzi’i y*6Zi ‘jay birds are meant’ interpretations, which at once recall the 
story of the first burial at xaZi-ndi ‘emergence place.’ This chantway places 
the home of ghosts in its ‘upward-return-prayer’ at t6 
‘streams cross each other.’ The home of the first person that had died it calls 
yahxo'ti’’ (or yaxo’ti’’, because final -h and initial x- may shift to plain x) 
‘into a red place’ which informant of this chantway describes as ‘made of 
muddy water.’ The two chantways mentioned have apparently followed the 


% By comparison with prayers of ghostway rituals a special hieratic term for ghostland may 
be expected for ‘Upward-reaching-way.’ 
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Upward-reaching-way pattern closer than other chantways have, because 
they emphasize their ghostway rituals, though not exclusively so. 

Other chantways prefer to call their liberation prayers: ¢’é-xéyaté-h 
(var. @’é-xo-yaté-h) ‘praying or return-talking-out-of-a-place.’ The place pre- 
fix ¢’i- shifted to halflengthened ¢’é:- is not uncommon in verbs, to add the 
connotation of ‘out of an interior’ and ¢’é-- x6- y4- appears to be proper, be- 
cause two highs commonly draw a secondary low-toned syllable, like xo-, 
up to their own high tone. Compare xa’4-, which many natives feel should be 
in ‘upward-return-prayer’ and ¢’é-xé6yétéh from @’indxo--, 
yielding ‘returning-out-of-an-interior-place-prayer.’ In other 
words, the purpose of either type of these prayers is, primarily, not to leave 
a patient in the home of the source of his ailment, but to talk this factor by 
prayer back to its home, then to return the liberated patient, restored per- 
fectly, to his own fireside. To instance, Navaho Windway’s ghostway prayer 
is called x4-yaté-h and finds the patient back of four underworlds in the ya: 
dant¢’igi- bayan ‘home of ugly things’ from which it delivers him passing 
doorguards like red snake, red big snake, red coyote, red winds, and on through 
dark, yellow, blue and white worlds returning him home to his fields and hogan. 
Male branch of Shootingway, on the other hand, calls a similar prayer ¢’é-x6- 
yaté-h and mentions as doorguards red crow, buzzard, wind and red coyote, 
then lets the patient return through moss, clouds, mist, stone, trees, and what 
not, before he reaches his farms and fireside. There is no doubt in the minds of 
natives, however, that ¢’é-x6ydté-h does not always designate a ‘ghostway’ 
prayer. Rituals which fight supernatural influences or etiological factors" have 
’éxdéydtéh ‘return-out-of-interior-place’ prayers, and even Blessing-way 
does not disdain to employ this type of ‘liberation’ prayer. Blessing-way will 
have nothing to do with inhabitants of the underworlds, and some leading 
chantway legends take the same attitude. Hence no x6¢6°Zi ‘ghostway’ parts 
or ritual are included in their repertories, and their ¢’é-x6yaté-h prayers are 
not necessarily ghostway prayers any more than other prayers are, for in- 
stance, those commonly said with various prayersticks. 

Mortuary customs" definitely confirm that the corpse is considered 
bié’j-di> ‘ghost of so and so.’ In general, however, it may be said that natives 
avoid contact with corpses and shun active part in burials. When their par- 
ticipation in such functions is unavoidable and they observe traditional cus- 
tom there is no necessity for ‘ghostway’ ceremonials. In recent years school 
policies require pupils and employees to dig graves and bury the dead. Such 
services, as well as passing through cemeteries, are equated with, say, inad- 
vertent entering an old burnt xo*x’e*yan ‘vacated home (of a deceased)’ with 
the result that x6¢6°Z{i bi-txé-do- ‘ghostway will kill (affect) him.’ The impli- 
6 Cf. Haile, Navaho Chantways and Ceremonials, p. 649. 

17 Cf. FF op. cit., pp. 453-456. 
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cation is that a ceremonial, regardless of the chantway chosen, must be held 
in order to liberate the victim from this native ghost’s hold, though @’{-di 
need not be mentioned. The same applies to trespassing American cemeteries 
and contact with corpses outside of war. Only, that here we should use the 
term ’ana’’Zi bitxé ‘Enemyway affects him.’ Just how long such contact is 
effective is not determined. But so much is certain that a shadowy existence of 
the ‘guondam person’ continues and can be injurious to the living. 

The corpse of s4 ’ay4 those who ‘died of old age’ is not considered é’{-di 
and do’ bahazida ‘is not to be feared.’ As a result, relatives need not remove 
the person from the hogan, but may go about their chores as otherwise. Nor 
need they fear to bury the corpse themselves, because the customary four 
days of mourning are not required. In the né-da’aldé-hdi ‘where they walk 
(live) again’ the s4 ’ay4 ‘dead of old age’ and @’{-di ‘ghosts’ do not associate 
with each other, and ghosts fear those who have died of old age. The latter 
then, are not injurious to the living and ghostway prayers never include them. 

If by a human, premature births (x4°’é'1 ‘it floated out’) of three or four 
months’ gestation are treated as stillborn x4Aiz ‘born already 
dead.’ A dead fetus: do le-yiltj-da ‘is not buried (in the ground),’ but t’6é- 
cin bah yistj ‘is merely placed on a tree.’ The same holds for babes that die 
shortly after birth ‘before they can utter a cry or sound.’ And, because they 
may possibly injure the life of the mother, names for them are provided in 
ghostway prayers of Upward-reaching-, Red Ant-, and Big Star-Ways. They 
are considered ghosts. As soon as the child has uttered a cry or sound and dies 
thereafter it must be buried in the ground and the days of mourning must be 
observed. When requests, therefore, are made of foreigners to bury a baby one 
may safely presume its character as a ghost, like the corpse of any maturer 
person. 

In summarizing these findings the following suggestions are made: 

The orthography xa’ne‘tnéhe: is to be preferred to that of earlier writers 
employing hanetnéhe- or The orthography is to be 
treated with much reserve. 

The stem -iné-h in connection with prefix xa- in xa’ne‘Inéhe’ has no direct 
reference to moving upward, but defines an effort to get as far as possible, to 
reach the final point. In accord with the meaning of the stem in xa’ne*Inéhe’ 
Upward-reaching-way is suggested in preference to Upward-moving-way 
employed in earlier publications. On the other hand, Emergence place is quite 
proper for xaZi-ndi, because the stem -n4 has direct reference to movement 
from one locality to another. 

Upward-reaching-way’s story of the first death at Emergence place un- 
mistakably identifies this place with @’{-ditah ghostland, in which the original 
xo’x’e’yan nobody’s home is located. This latter term has become popular for 
vacated hogans in which corpses have been left unburied, or which have been 
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burned to the ground after the corpse has been buried elsewhere. Woman 
speaker has thus become the first ¢’{-di- ghost, and because she was a ‘chief’ 
she is the chief of ghosts to whom mortals must return in time. 

The liberation of her husband from that ghostly place typifies what mor- 
tals should do when inhabitants of ghostland ‘bother’ them. The x4‘y4té-h 
‘upward-return-prayer’ as provided in Upward-reaching-way alone will 
remedy that condition. This technique of ‘upward-return-praying’ from lower 
to higher regions is traceable in other chantways and suggests borrowing from 
the older Upward-reaching-way. That part of its legend which relates the 
‘return of the two (skulls) outside’ is felt to be primarily responsible for the 
name of this chantway, because the two girls had reached an extreme condition 
from which they were returned to life. 

Upward-reaching-way and Enemyway are in the relation of older and 
younger brother in their purpose of exclusively attacking ghosts, the older 
brother of attacking the influence of native ghosts, the younger brother of 
attacking ghosts of foreigners or their injurious influence. Both brothers, if 
we may use the term, have no concern for the disembodied “souls”’ of native or 
enemy, and our suggestion of “ghost” and “ghostway” does not imply that the 
native considers the ‘‘wind soul” of a deceased person harmful. We use the 
terms in reference to the change of existence caused by death. The person 
continues on in a shadowy existence, which is, in some indefinable manner, 
connected with the corpse, the place of residence and burial, and in dreams. 
Since a spirit living without a bodily form is inconceivable to the Navaho we 
may assume that the ghost retains its original human form to become harmful 
to the living. 

In its ceremonies, too, Upward-reaching-way has set a pattern which other 
chantways have copied for economic or other reasons and have embodied 
them as ghostway rituals into their repertories. 


St. MICHAELS, ARIZONA 


THE TRANSLATION OF TWO NAVAHO CHANT WORDS 
By GLADYS A. REICHARD 


T IS regrettable that the material in the hands of each of the numerous 

workers in a field as complicated as that of the Navaho is not available to 
the others, for, if it were, there would not be so much duplication of effort and 
so much misunderstanding. This situation cannot be remedied, but certain 
basic explanations may be of value even though they are incomplete or taken 
out of their setting. 

Drs. Clyde Kluckhohn and L. C. Wyman are interested in the classification 
of Navaho chants and they write of one of the well known chants, xavie’iné-he’, 
“Certain of our informants and interpreters who usually translated into Eng- 
lish with some readiness and precision seemed at a loss here.’” 

I shall not repeat their renderings of this word, but would like to record 
my own éxperience not only with the word, but also with the myth, singers, 
and chant itself. One of the most difficult features of the Navaho language is 
the extensive use of forms—words, verb-stems, and affixes—which appear 
similar, or nearly similar, but which are nevertheless distinctive; and the re- 
verse, too, the use of a single element for different meanings in different con- 
texts. The word xa-ne'-l-néh-e', translated by Kluckhohn and Wyman as 
Moving Up Way, is a case in point. I have worked intensively in the region of 
Ganado, Arizona, but have had informants from White Cone, Lukachukai, 
Wheatfields, Ft. Defiance and Newcomb, which after all includes considerable 
territory. I have secured detailed information on xasie'lné-he from at least 
six informants, and the strange thing is that it was always the same. I base 
my analysis, therefore, upon what they say, and upon the fact that I have the 
myth for the chant in text with a good deal of ceremonial description. All of 
this material justifies my interpretation, Chant of Waning Endurance. 

One should begin the analysis of every Navaho complex with the stem 
which is at the end, except perhaps for a suffix or two. In the case of this word 
there is a suffix -e’ which I shall discuss later. The stem with its classifier is 
-t-né-h. Since the principal parts of this verb are so easily and justifiably con- 
fused with those of another verb causing confusion of xane tnéhe' with 
xadjt ndi, I give the principal parts for both: 


future past 
and momentary present inceptive and 
progressive perfective 
1. -l-na -l-na -l-na -i-néh -t-na’ 
-nét -né -né -nd 


The verb which I shall now refer to as No. 1 means “last, endure, sustain 


1 (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, No. 50, 1938), p. 32. 
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life but at the same time wear out,” whence, the quite reasonable translation 
of all my informants “he just makes it.’”” The myth has for its final theme a 
race between the youngest of twelve idealized brothers (really deities) and 
their sister, Changing Bear Maiden, who represents the evil of witchcraft 
secured from the teachings of Coyote, and the youngest brother “‘just makes 

Once the stem has been established, one works forward from the verb, 
considering the prefixes which have a phenomenal power of disguising them- 
selves by contraction; one takes the prefixes nearest the stem since they are 
the inflected prefixes, for in Navaho prefixes rather than stems are inflected. 
-ne’- therefore represents a combination in the third person singular of 
’a-nini-. ’a- is a prefix which indicates that the motion takes place over an 
indefinite space; nini-, which is essentially an inceptive prefix, means “‘barely”’ 
and takes the form me-- in the third person singular inceptive. xa- means “up 
out of, out of, struggling or emerging from, originating in.” It is a common 
rule of Navaho grammar that two a’s do not remain in this kind of juxtaposi- 
tion, but instead one has the effect of glottalizing the following sonant—in 
this case n- and thereby losing its identity. Whence, xa-’a-nini- in the third 
person inceptive becomes xavie’- and the meaning of xa-ne-t-néh is “he is 
wearing out but just manages to endure to the end,” or “strength wanes but 
endures to the end.” 

This analysis accounts for the secular meaning of the verb complex and, 
in its close relationship to the myth, for much of its religious connotation. The 
form has a suffix -e’ which is commonly, though not always, used to designate 
the name of a chant, e.g. #ilée’, Hail Chant; na’at’oe-, Shooting Chant; yoe’, 
Bead Chant. This suffix means “concerning” and is only one of two which 
may be used, and are sometimes interchangeable. The other is -djf which has 
given rise to “‘way”’ used now so popularly: Enemy Way, Hail Way, Night 
Way, Shooting Way, etc. Both of these suffixes are linguistically common, and 
like most other features of ceremonial forms, are ritualistic only because they 
have been made so. Suffix -e’, concerning, is the more general of the two and 
may be used and translated literally. The suffix -dji, however, is more specific. 
Properly used and in its narrower sense it means “‘one side (or choice) of two.” 
Hence ’ana-dji, enemy side, with the implication that there is a non-enemy 
phase or side; baka’dji, male side, with implication that there is a female side 
in comparison. However, this suffix has come to be used so extensively that its 
“pairing” connotation is obscured, much as is our own use of “alternative” 
when we hear, “a third alternative is . . . ” a linguistic and historical impossi- 
bility, but nevertheless highly tolerable to the ordinary speaker who is not 


2 W. Mathews, Navaho Legends (Memoirs, American Folk Lore Society, No. 5, 1897), pp. 92- 
103. 
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conscious of language laws or of history. Hence, Navaho has a “Night Side 
(?’lé-djt)”’ without implying, as far as I know, a “Day Side’’; and it has “On 
Top of the Mountain Side (dzitk’idjf) without implying “Bottom of the 
Mountain Side.” 

Furthermore, within a given set of chants, -e* is more general, -djf more spe- 
cific, e.g. na’atoe’ bakq’dji xétcé’odji xata'l. Literally this would mean “‘con- 
cerning-shooting male-side (as contrasted with female) evil-side (as contrasted 
with holy) lore.” I think it reasonable and intelligible (with ritualistic explana- 
tions foreign to our culture pattern) to render it Male Shooting Chant Evil 
Chasing Branch (or phase). I see no more need for the literal—and unintelligi- 
ble—translation given above than to translate Latin pwuella bona, girl feminine 
nominative singular good feminine nominative singular. Linguistic points 
must be thoroughly understood, they may then be translated so as to have a 
meaningyto the person using the translation. 

All of this adds up to indicate that no sharp line can be drawn between 
rituals designated by the suffix -e-, or -djf, or even by the word xatdé'l, for all 
three are used to include diverse notions, and like most other linguistic ele- 
ments, they are not always used consistently. They do, however, seem more 
consistent in view of the Navaho conception of “consistency” which is quite 
different from ours, but which I cannot discuss here. Similarly I must leave 
the reasons for translating xatd'l as “lore’’ for a more extensive discussion.’ 

To return now for a moment to the confusion between xarietnéhe and 
xadjindi, which exists only because two verbs were thought to be only one, a 
mistake which is quite natural considering all the difficulties inherent in 
getting the numerous forms of any Navaho verb. Verb No. 2 means “a group 
(of people) moves.” xa-djf'-ndi is the perfective form of the verb, with 
the prefix xa- out of, emerging from, the same as in xane'Iné-he’. djf'- is a com- 
bination of dji- and #- (nd-). dji is most probably the polite form of the subject 
pronoun, called by Hoijer and Father Berard the 3a form.‘ It is conjugated 
with an inflectional prefix #- or nd- in the perfect (not the same as ni- per- 
fective) and contracts with it so that dhi-# becomes djtj. The suffix -i is nom- 
inalizing so that xadjf'ndi means “the moving up out of some group (of peo- 
ple),” or better “the emergence.”” The word without modification also indicates 
the “place of emergence,” one of the oft-mentioned sacred places of prayer 
and song. It does not, however, apply, as far as I know or can find in the litera- 
ture, to a ritual as such although the mythology of the Emergence is basic to 
such mythology and to Navaho ritual lore. 

The Emergence Myth has'been published in extended form three times, by 


5 Cp. Father Berard Haile (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 17, 1938), p. 
10. 

* Chiracahua and Mescalero Apache Texts (University of Chicago Publications in Anthropol- 
ogy Linguistic Series, 78; Learning Navaho, Vol. I (1942). 
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Matthews’ in English and Goddard® in Navaho. From these texts and my own 
materials I had come to the conclusion that the best-recognized dogma of the 
Navaho was based upon this tale, but that the ceremonies—the Night Chant 
for example—“branched off’’ from it, requiring additional legends to explain 
their symbolism. Consequently the Emergence is not a ritual legend, or a 
ceremony as is xare'iné-he’, the Chant of Waning Endurance. It was said of 
Sandoval, the old Navaho who dictated Goddard’s Texts in 1923, ‘‘He is not 
a chanter, but he knows the stery much farther back than the chanters do.” 
The recent appearance of Mary Wheelwright’s Navaho Creation Myth’ cor- 
roborates this view by internal evidence, for after a review of the myth, there 
is a brief amount of material on x¢jédji or Blessing Chant. I summarize two 
sentences of its introduction: the Blessing rite (I would prefer “rites’’ for there 
are many) is from the Story of the Emergence. This is the foundation of the 
Navaho religion and the explanation of the world as the Navaho know it.’ 
All of this concerns the general organization of Navaho religion, a discus- 
sion of which has been ably introduced by Kluckhohn and Wyman in the 
work cited. My own work on ritualistic interpretation based upon participa- 
tion as well as linguistic and mythological analysis forces me to a somewhat 
different classification which I shall have to discuss when the opportunity for 
stating my reasons presents itself. I hope, however, that this brief discussion 
which aims to clear up certain linguistic confusion may be helpful and sugges- 
tive in further revising the classification of myth and ritual which, although 
thoroughly interdependent, are by no means identical in organization. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
New York, NEw YorkK 


5 Navaho Legends, p. 5. 
® Navaho Texts (Anthropological Papers, American Museum, No. 34, 1933), pp. 9-57, 129- 
147. 7 Navaho Religion Series, Vol. I (1942). 8 Ibid., p. 165. 


YUMA KINSHIP TERMS! By A. M. HALPERN 


N THE extensive literature dealing with kinship terminology, discussions 

of kinship terms as linguistic data have been few and far between. An 
early paper of Sapir’s* and a recent paper by D. D. Lee* come to mind, but 
contributions of this type are infrequent. The object of the present paper is to 
show that kinship terms analyzed linguistically may be of greater and perhaps 
also of less value to the social anthropologist than has apparently been sup- 
posed. A description will be given of the structure and grammatical treatment 
of Yuma words referring to kin. The grammatical analysis of the kinship terms 
leads to suggestions for revisions in the accepted opinion concerning the way 
in which the Yuma classify relatives. In general the suggestion is made that 
the conceptual classification of kin among the Yuma is less complex than the 
terminolggical classification, taken at face value, would indicate. 


GRAMMATICAL BACKGROUND 


Certain structural features of the Yuma language‘ should be outlined be- 
fore the kinship terms themselves are discussed. Yuma has three “parts of 
speech’’: verbs, nouns, and interjections. Kinship terms occur as verbs and as 
nouns, but not as interjections. Verbs and nouns in Yuma exhibit similar 
structures. Nouns may consist of a theme alone (in its absolute form) or of a 
theme plus affixed non-thematic elements. Verbs normally consist of a theme 
plus affixed non-thematic elements. The non-thematic elements are classified 
as nominal or verbal and determine whether a word is a noun or a verb. 

A parallel classification of themes can be made. Certain themes occur only 
in nouns, i.e., in their absolute form or with nominal non-thematic affixes, 
but never with verbal non-thematic affixes. These are designated as noun 
themes. As will be seen below, only a few kinship terms, for example, no. 
5 n¥ak6 ‘father (m.s.)’ and no. 20 as?4w ‘child (w.s.)’, belong in the category 
of noun themes. Other themes occur in verbs, i.e., with verbal non-thematic 
affixes, and may also occur in nouns. These are designated as verb themes. The 
majority of Yuma kinship terms belong in this category.’ 


1 The material on which this paper is based was collected in the autumn of 1938 during a field 
study sponsored by the Department of Anthropology of the University of Chicago. The author’s 
gratitude is due to his interpreters, Bernard Jackson and Patrick Miguel. 

2 Yana Terms of Relationship (University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, vol. 13, no. 4, 1918). 

3 The Place of Kinship Terms in Wintus‘ Speech (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 42, 1940), 
pp. 604-616. 

4 These are more fully described in my Grammar of Yuma, now being prepared for publica- 
tion. 

5 Hereafter the abbreviations m.t. for noun theme and ».t. for verb theme will be used. Since 
noun themes may occur in the absolute form and verb themes normally do not, verb themes will 
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The grammatical treatment of the two categories of themes is different. 
Noun themes are not conjugated. Verb themes may be unconjugated, in which 
case they indicate singular subject and, if transitive, as the kinship terms are, 
singular object; or they may be conjugated for distributive object, indicating 
action on a number of separate objects successively; for collective plural sub- 
ject, indicating plural action at one time or place or on a common object; and 
for distributive plural subject, indicating plural action at various times or places 
or on a variety of objects.* As will be seen below, not all kinship terms are 
conjugated in all these ways. In some cases the absence of some forms is ex- 
plicable on the basis of meaning. The v.t. *n¥akiy ‘to call some one father 
(m.s.)’ is conjugated for c.p., since two or more people may call a single man 
father, but is not conjugated for d.o., since no one can call more than one man 
father. There seems to be no reason, however, why the v.t. *na?dy ‘to call 
some one father (w.s.)’ is conjugated for d.p., while the v.t. *nYakiy is not so 
conjugated.’ 

Noun themes are usually unanalyzable morphemes, as is the case with the 
noun themes referring to kin. Verb themes may be single morphemes, as are, 
for instance, no. 10 *aSiic ‘to call some one younger brother’ and no. 21 *a?4w 
‘to call some one son’s child’; or they may contain a stem plus a thematic prefix, 
as do, for instance, no. 16 *vaci- (*v-aci:) ‘to call some one daughter (m.s.)’ 
and no. 32 *nak*i- (*n-ak*i-) ‘to call some one mother’s brother.’ The former 
type of theme is designated as a simple-stem theme, the latter as a prefix-stem 
theme. The structure of the theme determines, to some extent, the gram- 
matical processes by which it is conjugated. Besides this, the structure of the 
theme is of importance in the present connection in another way; as will appear 
later. Occasionally a theme may contain two thematic prefixes, as does no. 
7 *u’-x-ami- (*u’-x-ami‘) ‘to procreate, to be the father of.’ A small number of 
themes occur only with certain specific non-thematic prefixes, which in turn 
occur only with a limited number of themes. Such themes are designated as 
verb themes with adhering prefix. The adhering prefix may be meaningless, 
as is the prefix wi'- in no. 13 wi'-*a-vk¥4w ‘to call some one paternal half 
sibling’; or it may have a more or less definite meaning, as does the prefix 
Si-- in no. 24 Si-*ayf- ‘to call some one friend (female), etc.,’ no. 28 Si--*n¥ak¥és 
‘to call some one grandparent’s sister,’ and others.® 


be cited with a preceding asterisk : *n¥akty ‘to call some one father (m.s.)’; while noun themes will 
be cited without an asterisk: n¥ak6 ‘father (m.s.).’ 

6 The abbreviations d.o. for distributive object, c.p. for collective plural subject, and d.p. for 
distributive plural subject will be used hereafter. 

7 Some of the absences may be accountable for as cases where the form was not requested by 
the investigator. Such cases, however, must be at a minimum, since a systematic effort was made 
in the field to obtain a full list of forms. 

8 The meaning of the adhering prefix Si-- is discussed below. 
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Verb themes of any of these types may be further modified by a process 
involving infixation of an element <u'> before the consonant immediately 
preceding the accented vowel of the stem plus suffixation of a thematic 
suffix -v. Such themes are designated as developed themes. Their meaning can 
be defined as ‘to be one who does...’ or ‘to have been doing... ’; e.g., 
*u‘Sticv (*a<u’>Stic-v) ‘to have a younger brother, i.e., to be one who calls 
some one younger brother, or, to have been calling some one younger brother’ 
< no. 10 *aStic ‘to call some one younger brother.’ Many of the kinship terms 
discussed below are treated in this way.® 

Regular processes exist in Yuma by which verb themes can be derived 
from noun themes. Thus, many noun themes form the bases for attributive 
verb themes, which are constructed in several ways. Noun themes ending in an 
accented vowel take an attributive suffix -y, sometimes with an accompanying 
change im the quality or quantity or both of the accented vowel of the noun 
theme. The general meaning of the derived verb theme is usually ‘to be like 
... m.t. ‘water’ > v.t. *?axdy ‘to be damp,’ n.t. ?ax"é ‘enemy’ > v.t. 
*?ax"d'y ‘to be hostile.’ In some cases, however, the meaning of the derived 
verb theme is ‘to have fora...’: n.t. i'66 ‘eye’ > v.t. *idury ‘to have for 
an eye,’ n.t. i'66° ‘tooth’ > v.t. *i'éé-y or *i'dt-y ‘to have for a tooth’; with 
these compare no. 5 n.t. n¥’ak6 ‘father (m.s.)’ > v.t. *n¥akiy ‘to call some 
one father (m.s.)’, no. 39 n.t. al¥4° ‘cross-cousin (w.s.), female cross-cousin 
(m.s.)’ > v.t. *al%4y ‘to call some one cross-cousin (w.s.), etc.,’ and no. 50 
n.t. n¥a*vé" ‘wife > v.t. *n%a°vé-y ‘to call some one wife, to have for one’s 
wife.’ If the accented vowel of the noun theme is preceded by a consonant 
cluster, the attributive verb theme is formed by the above process plus inser- 
tion of an element <a> between the two members of the cluster: n.t. 
matx4 ‘wind’ > v.t. *mataxdy ‘to be windy’; with this compare no. 22 n.t. 
‘daughter’s child’ > v.t. *xaké'y (for *axaké-y)" ‘to call some one 
daughter’s child,’ and no. 45 n.t. an?6° ‘older sister’s child (w.s.)’ > v.t. 
*na?é'y (for *ana?é-y)"® ‘to call some one older sister’s child (w.s.)’ Attributive 
verb themes are derived from noun themes ending in a consonant and having 
the accented vowel preceded by a consonant cluster by insertion of an ele- 
ment <a> between the two members of the cluster: n.t. "ampdét ‘dust’ >v.t. 
**amapét ‘to be dusty’; with this compare no. 9 n.t. ancén ‘older sibling’ 
> v.t. *nacén (for *anacén) ‘to call some one older sibling,’ no. 20 n.t. as?4w 
‘child (w.s.)’ > v.t. *sa?4w (for *asa?4w) ‘to call some one child (w.s.),’ and 
see no. 8 antdy ‘mother’ below. 


® The abbreviations s-s theme for simple-stem theme, p-s theme for prefix-stem theme, and dev 
theme for developed theme will be used hereafter. 

10 The loss of the initial vowel in these forms is due to a regular phonologic process by which 
initial short vowels occurring two or more syllables preceding the accented vowel of the word be- 
come zero: thus, vu’?4cak (for *avu-?4cvak) ‘they d.p. walk’ <v.t. *av?4- ‘to walk,’ su-?{l’an” (for 
*asu:?{l¥an) ‘his refusal’ < v.t. *as?{l¥ ‘to refuse.’ 
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Another process by which verb themes are derived from noun themes is by 
the affixation of a prefix n¥- and a suffix -v to the noun theme. The resulting 
verb theme has the meaning ‘to be possessed of ...’: n.t. kuspét ‘quiver’ 
> v.t. *nYakupétv ‘to be equipped with a quiver’; with this compare no. 17 
n.t. xu'mar ‘child’ > v.t. *n¥axu'marv ‘to be the father of, to have for a child.’ 

Verbal forms, either verb themes alone or verb themes plus verbal non- 
thematic affixes, may be abstracted for use as the themes of nouns. When so 
used, these verb themes may signify either the subject or the object of the 
activity: thus, v.t. *xam4‘l¥ ‘to be white’ > xamé4l’ ‘a white one,’ v.t. *a?Av 
‘to hear’ > a?Av ‘one who hears,’ v.t. *amiul” ‘to have for a personal name’ 
> amiul’ ‘personal name, i.e., what one has for a personal name.’ In the case 
of kinship terms, the verbal abstracts always signify the object rather than 
the subject of the activity: no. 10 v.t. *aStic ‘to call some one younger brother’ 
> aStic ‘younger brother, i.e., whom one calls younger brother.’ An example in 
which the verb theme *aSic plus verbal non-thematic affixes serves as the 
theme of a noun will perhaps render the point clearer. The theme *aStic occurs 
as the theme of the verb n’aSticmoak in the sentence: mak¥éc n¥aSicmoak 
‘anyone-nominative he-does-not-call-me-younger-brother, i.e., nobody calls me 
younger brother.’ The form n¥aSticmak is analyzed as n’- ‘he-me (pronominal 
subject-object prefix)’ +v.t. *astic ‘to call some one younger brother’ +-ma 
‘privative suffix’ +-k ‘present-past.’ The theme *aStic plus the affixes n¥- and 
-ma is abstracted and occurs as the theme of a noun in the word n’aSicmac 
(in which -c is the nominative suffix), roughly translatable as ‘I whom he 
(or one) does not call younger brother,’ or more strictly ‘I-his-not-called- 
younger-brother-one-nominative,’ as in the sentence: makYén’ n¥aSticmac 
‘anyone-absolutive I-his-not-called-younger-brother-one if-I-per- 
haps-am, i.e., I am one who is not called younger brother by anyone, or, I am 
nobody’s younger brother.’ Similarly the verb theme plus verbal subjective 
pronominal prefixes (zero- ‘3d pers.,’ m- ‘2d pers.,’ and ?- ‘ist pers.’) is ab- 
stracted to indicate the subject as well as the object of the activity (calling 
some one kin) where English speakers instead use a possessive pronoun. Thus, 
v.t. *vacf: ‘to call some one daughter (m.s.)’ > vaci: ‘whom he calls daughter, 
i.e., his daughter,’ mavaci* ‘whom you call daughter, i.e., your daughter,’ 
?avaci’ ‘whom I call daughter, i.e., my daughter.’ To indicate ‘my daughters’ 
the speaker of Yuma abstracts the d.o. theme *vaccd: derived from the un- 
conjugated theme *vaci: pius the first person subjective pronominal prefix: 
?avacca:; and to indicate ‘our daughter’ the c.p. theme *vaci'c plus first person 
subjective pronominal prefix is abstracted: ?avacic (see below, no. 16)." 

Another common type of verbal abstract is composed of the definite pre- 


1 Note that pronominal prefixes always occur immediately preceding the verb theme. When 
the theme occurs with an adhering prefix, the pronominal prefixes occur between the theme and 
the adhering prefix. See below, nos. 13, 23, 24, etc. 
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fix k¥- plus a verb theme or verb theme plus verbal non-thematic affixes. 
Thus v.t. *xam4’'l’ ‘to be white’ > k”axm4’l” ‘the white one’; similarly no. 7 
v.t. *u'xamf: ‘to procreate’ >k”u'xamf: ‘the father, procreator,’ etc. Abstracts 
in k*- regularly take a special series of objective pronominal prefixes (?an*- 
‘Ist pers. object,’ ma’- ‘2d pers. object,’ and zero- ‘3d pers. object’), but some- 
times they take one of the series of possessive pronominal prefixes proper to 
noun themes (see below, no. 55). 

It will have been noted that verb themes used as kinship terms generally 
have the meaning ‘to call some one . . .’ or ‘to have some one fora... .’ The 
point may be expressed somewhat differently by saying that for the speaker 
of Yuma ‘to father’ means ‘to treat as one treats one’s father,’ while for the 
speaker of English ‘to father’ means ‘to treat as one’s father treats one.’ A 
particularly clear exemplification of this point appeared in a speech mistake in 
English made by an informant who rarely misused English words, who re- 
ferred to a certain woman as ‘motherable’ (i.e., treated as one treats one’s 
mother) where an English speaker would have said ‘motherly’ (i.e., who treats 
one as one’s own mother does). 


THE KINSHIP TERMS 


With so much for an introduction, we may now proceed to an examination 
of the kinship terms. Where the verbal forms are evidently derived from the 
nominal forms, the nominal forms are cited first. Where the nominal forms are 
evidently abstracts of the verbal forms, the verbal forms are cited first and the 
more common abstracts are noted. For s-s and p-s themes, the d.o., c.p., 
and d.p. forms are cited, if they were obtained. For dev themes, since they 
are normally conjugated only for c.p., the conjugated forms are not cited. 
Forms followed by G and enclosed in parentheses are citations from Gifford’s 
collection of Yuma kinship terms,” to enable ready cross-reference. 


Blood Relationship Terms, Lineal: 


1. V.t. *napdw ‘to call some one father’s father,’ p-s theme (*n-apdw), 
> napdw ‘father’s father’ (napau G); c.p. *napdwe. V.t. *nu’pdwv ‘to have a 
father’s father,’ dev theme < *napdw. 

2. V.t. *namaw ‘to call some one father’s mother,’ p-s theme (*n-am4w), 
> namdaw ‘father’s mother’ (nemau G); c.p. *namdwc. V.t. *nu'mdwv ‘to 
have a father’s mother,’ dev theme < *namaw. Also v.t. *namdwv ‘to have a 
father’s mother,’ < *naméw, irregularly? 

3. V.t. *nak*éw ‘to call some one mother’s father,’ p-s theme (*n-ak*éw), 
> nak*éw ‘mother’s father’ (nakwiau G); c.p. *nak*éwc. V.t. *nu'k*éwv 
‘to have a mother’s father,’ dev theme < *nak*éw. 

2 E. W. Gifford, California Kinship Terminologies (University of California, Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 18, 1922), pp. 62-65. 
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4. V.t. *nak¥éw ‘to call some one mother’s mother,’ p-s theme (*n-ak¥éw), 
> nakYéw ‘mother’s mother’ (nekyu G); c.p. nak’éwc. V.t. nu’k¥’éwv ‘to have 
a mother’s mother,’ dev theme < *nakYéw. 

5. N.t. n¥ak6 ‘father (m.s.)’ (ni’ko’ G)™ > v.t. *n¥akuy ‘to call some one 
father (m.s.),’ p-s theme (*n’-akiy); c.p. *nYakiiyc. V.t. ‘to have 
a (man’s) father,’ dev theme < *nYakty. 

6. V.t. *na?4y ‘to call some one father (w.s.),’ p-s theme, (*n-a?d4y), > 
na?4y ‘father (w.s.)’ (naai G); c.p. *na?dyc; d.p. *natu’?4‘yv. V.t. 
‘to have a (woman’s) father,’ dev theme < *nady. 

7. V.t. *u'xamf{- ‘to procreate, to be the father of,’ p-s theme (*u’-x-amf’), 
> ‘father’ and k*u-xami: ‘the father’; d.o. *u-xacmé-y > u’xacmé-y 
‘father (of sev.)’ and k*u'xacmé’y ‘the father (of sev.).’ 

8. N.T. antdy ‘mother’ (entai’ G), > v.t. *antdy ‘to call some one mother 
and *natdy (for *anatdy) ‘to treat like a mother, with filial devotion,’ s-s 
themes; c.p. *antdyc and *natdyc. V.t. *nu'tayv ‘to have a mother,’ dev theme 
< *antdy or *natdy. 

9. N.t. ancén ‘older sibling’“ (entsind G), > v.t. *nacén (for *anacén) ‘to 
call some one older sibling,’ s-s theme; d.o. *naci-n > nacfn (or ancf'n?) ‘older 
siblings.’ V.t. nu’cénv ‘to have an older sibling,’ dev. theme < *nacén. 

10. V.t. *aStic ‘to call some one younger brother,’ s-s theme, > atic 
‘younger brother’ (asutc G); d.o. *acSivc > acStc ‘younger brothers’; c.p. 
*aSticc. V.t. *u’Sticv ‘to have a younger brother,’ dev theme < *aStic. The 
term aStic is also occasionally used with a following qualifier in the meaning 
of ‘brother’ regardless of age: aStiic k¥a?anédq ‘brother the-small-one, i.e., 
younger brother’ and aStc al’a‘é-v ‘brother raised-up-one,’ i.e., older brother.’ 

11. V.t. *an’4k ‘to call some one younger sister,’ s-s theme, > anak 
‘younger sister’ (enyak G); d.o. *acn’4*k > acn¥4’k ‘younger sisters.’ V.t. 
*u'n’dkv ‘to have a younger sister,’ dev theme < *an’dk. 

12. V.t. *xavikv ‘to have for a sibling, esp. brother,’ p-s theme with 
thematic suffix (*x-avik-v, although apparently < s-s theme *xavik ‘to be 
two’ +medio-passive -v, hence ‘to be in a condition of two-ness [by means 
of]’?), > xavikov ‘sibling, esp. brother’; d.o. > xacva'kov ‘siblings.’ 

13. V.t. wi'-*a-vk¥4w ‘to call some one paternal half-sibling,’ p-s theme 
with adhering prefix (wi'-*a’-avk’4w), > wi'a'vk’4w ‘(his) paternal half- 
sibling’ (wiyauvkiau G); note also wi'?a'vk¥4w ‘my...’ and wi'ma‘vk¥’4w 
‘your. ..’; d.o. wi'-*a‘cavkéc > wi'a‘cavkéc ‘(his) paternal half siblings.’ 
V.t. wi'-*a°vu'k¥4wv ‘to have a paternal half sibling,’ dev theme < wi-- 
*a 

14. V.t. *tav?4l’v ‘to call some one maternal half sibling,’ p-s theme with 


13 An irregular form n¥akéc ‘(their) father’ was given by one informant. 
4 For the collateral extensions of this and several of the terms following consult Gifford, op. 
cit., which I have found accurate. 
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thematic suffix (*t-av?4l’-v), > tav?4l’ov ‘maternal half sibling’ (tauv’alv 
G); d.o. *tatav?4:l’v > tatav?4'l’av ‘maternal half siblings.’ 

15. V.t. *xu'mdy ‘to call some one son (m.s.),’ s-s theme, > xu’mdy ‘son 
(m.s.)’ (homai G). 

16. V.t. *vaci: ‘to call some one daughter (m.s.),’ p-s theme (*v-acf’), 
> vaci: ‘daughter (m.s.)’ (*vetci G); d.o. *vaccé’ > vaccd’ ‘daughters (m.s.)’; 
c.p. *vacic. V.t. *vu'ci-v ‘to have a (man’s) daughter,’ dev theme < *vaci’. 

17. V.t. *nYaxu'marv ‘to be the father of, to have for a (man’s) child,’ 
s-s theme, < xu'mar ‘child,’ which, in turn, < *xu'mar ‘to be young’; (irreg.) 
d.o. > nYaxu‘camarr ‘(his) children.’ The theme *n¥axu'marv 
is most frequently used in reference to a third person’s father, and usually 
occurs in k¥- abstracts: k’an-xu'marvan’c ‘his father, the one who has him 
for a child.’ A father may also be referred to as the owner of a child: xu'mar 
k¥an*u'wican’c ‘the one who owns the child’ < v.t. *n¥u'wic ‘to own.’ 

18. N.t. ?i:k¥inY ‘young male,’ usually used as a qualifier of xu'mar, e.g., 
xu'mar ?i'k¥in¥ ‘young male child, boy,’ but also used by men in addressing 
a male child: ?i-k¥in’a (with vocative -a) ‘son!’; probably < non-occurring 
v.t. *?i'k¥inY ‘to be a young male,’ s-s theme; n.t. ?i-k*¥4:r ‘young males’ 
occurs as an apparently irregular plural of n.t. ?i-k¥in¥ and is used as a qualifier, 
xu'mar ?i'k’a'r ‘boys,’ but not as a term of address; probably < non-occurring 
v.t. irreg. c.p. < *?ik¥in’. 

19. N.t. xacin¥ ‘young female,’ treated in the same way as ?i'k¥in’: 
xu'mar xacin” ‘girl,’ xacin’a ‘daughter (m.s.)!;’ probably < non-occurring 
v.t. *xacin” ‘to be a young female,’ s-s theme; n.t. xacé-n” ‘young females,’ 
treated in the same way as ?i'k¥4:r; probably < non-occurring v.t. *xacé‘n® 
c.p. > *xacin’. 

20. N.t. as?4w ‘child (w.s.)’ (esth’au G), > v.t. *sa?4w (for *asa?4w) 
‘to call some one child (w.s.),’ p-s theme (*s-a?4w); d.o. *sata?6c > sata?6c 
‘children (w.s.).’ Cf. also v.t. *sa?4wv ‘to give birth,’ p-s theme with thematic 
suffix (*s-a?4w-v); d.o. *sata?écv; d.p. *satu’?écv. V.t. *su’?4wv ‘to have a 
(woman’s) child, to be a mother of,’ dev theme < *sa?4w. 

21. V.t. *a?4w ‘to call some one son’s child,’ s-s theme, > a?4w ‘son’s 
child’ (a’au G); d.p. *a?4-w > a?4-w ‘son’s children.’ V.t. *u'?4wv ‘to have a 
son’s child,’ dev theme < *a?4w. 

22. N.t. axk6: ‘daughter’s child’ (axgo G), > v.t. *xakéry (for *axaké-y) 
‘to call some one daughter’s child,’ s-s theme; (irreg.) d.o. *axkéc > axkéc 
‘daughter’s children.’ V.t. *xu'ké-v ‘to have a daughter’s child,’ dev theme < 
*xakéry. 

23. V.t. ki-*ayf ‘to have for a male friend (of a man), to call some one 
great grandfather, great grandson, etc. (m-s),’ s-s theme with adhering prefix, 
> ‘(his) male friend, etc.’ (kiyi G), (ki’ayf- ‘my... ,’ kitmayf ‘your 
...°); ki-*acayic > kicayfc ‘(his) male friends, etc.’ (ki’acayic ‘my 
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...,’ kirmacayic ‘your... ’); c.p. ki-*ayf-c. V.t. ki-*uyf-v ‘to be friendly 
towards (man),’ dev theme < ki'-*ayi-. 

24. V.t. Si--*ayi- ‘to have for a (woman’s) friend, for a (man’s) female 
friend, to call some one great grandmother (m.s.), great granddaughter (ms.s), 
great grandparent (w.s.), great grandchild (w.s.),’ s-s theme with adhering 
prefix, > Si-yi: ‘(his) female friend, (her) friend, etc.’ (siyi G), (8i?ayi: ‘my 

., ‘siimayf ‘your...’); d.o. Si-*atayic >Sitayic ‘(her) friends, etc.’ 
(Si?atayic ‘my... ,’ Sitmatayic ‘your...’). V.t. Si--*u-yi-v ‘to be friendly 
towards (woman),’ dev theme < $i'-*ayf-. 

25. N.t. iimé-mis ‘great great grandparent, great great grandchild’ (eme 
emist G), probably for i‘mé i-mis ‘(his) leg (its) hair.’ 

26. N.t. (eme kwilyako G) ‘great great great grandparent, great great 
great grandchild,’ said to mean ‘my toe nails.’ I have recorded i‘mé k*¥al¥?u'x6 
‘toe nail,’ but my informants do not recognize this as a kinship term, stating 
that no. 25 itmé-mis stands for the most distant lineal relationship recog- 
nized. 


Blood Relationship Terms, Collateral: 


27. V.t. *nak*ic ‘to call some one grandparent’s brother, stepfather,’ p-s 
theme (*n-ak’ic), > nak*ic ‘grandparent’s brother, stepfather’ (nakits G), 
this term being used also in polite address to any old man not related to one, 
in place of ki-yf-; d.o. *nak¥4-c > nakYd-c ‘grandparent’s brothers’; c.p. 
*nakYicc. 

28. V.t. Si'-*n¥ak¥és ‘to call some one grandparent’s sister,’ p-s theme with 
adhering prefix (Si-*n¥-ak¥és), > Si-n’k¥és ‘(his) grandparent’s sister’ (senyii- 
kist G), (Si?an*’k¥és ‘my . . . ,’ ‘your... ’). 

29. V.t. *navi: ‘to call some one father’s older brother,’ p-s theme (*n-avi'), 
> navi: ‘father’s older brother’ (navi G); d.o. *natvé: > natvé: ‘father’s older 
brothers’; c.p. *navi-c. 

30. V.t. *n¥aktis ‘to call some one father’s younger brother,’ p-s theme 
(*n¥-aktis), > nYaktis ‘father’s younger brother’ (nikus G); d.o. *n¥ackiis > 
n’ackt's ‘father’s younger brothers’; c.p. *n¥akisc; d.p. *nYacu’kt's. 

31. V.t. *napf: ‘to call some one father’s sister,’ p-s theme (*n-api'), > 
napi- ‘father’s sister’ (napi G); d.o. *natpé- > natpé- ‘father’s sisters.’ 

32. V.t. *nak"f: ‘to call some one mother’s brother,’ p-s theme (*n-ak*i"), 
> ‘mother’s brother’ (nukwi G); d.o. *natk*’é-y > natk*é-y ‘mother’s 
brothers.’ 

33. V.t. *nasi- ‘to call some one mother’s older sister,’ p-s theme (*n-asif°), 
> nas{° ‘mother’s older sister’ (nisi G); d.o. *natsé-y > natsé-y ‘mother’s 
older sisters.’ 

34. V.t. *namiiy ‘to call some one mother’s younger sister,’ p-s theme 
(*n-amty), > namiy ‘mother’s younger sister’ (nemui G); d.o. *natmé:y > 
natmo'y ‘mother’s younger sisters.’ 
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35. V.t. *sokxamf*k ‘to call some one father’s brother’s son (m.s.),’ p-s 
theme (*5ok-x-ami*k), > dokxami-k ‘father’s brother’s son (m.s.)’ (dhokamik 
G); d.o. *sokxacmé-k > dokxacmé’k ‘father’s brother’s sons (m.s.).’ V.t. 
*jokxami'kv ‘to have a father’s brother’s son’ < *jokxami-k, irregularly? 

36. V.t. *dopkasf-n’k ‘to call some one father’s brother’s daughter (m.s.), 
father’s brother’s child (w.s.),’ p-s theme (*dop-k-asi‘n’k), > dopkasin’k 
father’s brother’s daughter (m.s.), etc.’ (dhopkasifi G); d.o. *dopkacsén’k > 
dopkacsé-n*k ‘father’s brother’s daughters (m.s.), etc.’ V.t. *dopkasi-n’kv ‘to 
have a father’s brother’s daughter (m.s.), etc.’ < *dopkasi-n’k, irregularly? 

37. V.t. *Sacu’ma-v ‘to call some one mother’s sister’s child,’ (analysis ?), 
> Sacu'ma-v ‘mother’s sister’s child’ (tsitumav G). 

38. V.t. *caké-v ‘to call some one male cross-cousin (m.s.),’ p-s theme 
(*c-akd'v), > cak4-v ‘male cross-cousin (m.s.)’ (tsi’kab G); d.o. *cack4v > 
cackdv ‘nfale cross-cousins (m.s.).’ V.t. ‘to have a (man’s) male 
cross cousin,’ dev theme < *cakav. 

39. N.t. al¥4- ‘female cross-cousin (m.s.), cross-cousin (w.s.)’ (ilya G), > 
v.t. *al¥4y ‘to call some one cross-cousin (w.s.), etc.,’ s-s theme; d.o. *acl’Ac 
> acl’ac ‘cross-cousins (w.s.), etc.’; c.p. *al’4yc; d.p. *u'Pdyv. V.t. *uPayv 
‘to have a (woman’s) cross-cousin, etc.,’ dev theme < *al¥dy. 

40. V.t. *ya*cak¥éw ‘to call some one older brother’s child (m.s.),’ p-s 
theme (*ya‘-c-ak¥éw), > ‘older brother’s child (m.s.)’ (yats’kyu 
G); d.o. *ya*cack’4-w or *ya‘cack’4* > va‘cack’4-w or ya‘cack’4: ‘older 
brother’s children (m.s.).’ 

41. V.t. *avét ‘to call some one younger brother’s child (m.s.), younger 
sister’s child (w.s.),’ s-s theme, > avét ‘younger brother’s child (m.s.), etc.’ 
(avet G); d.o. *avi-t > avi't ‘younger brother’s children (m.s.), etc.’; c.p. 
*avétc. 

42. V.t. *avan ‘to call some one sister’s son (m.s.),’ s-s theme, > avdn 
‘sister’s son (m.s.)’ (avan G); d.o. *avd'n > ava'n ‘sister’s sons (m.s.).’ 

43. V.t. Si--*awényY ‘to call some one sister’s daughter (m.s.),’ s-s theme wi.h 
adhering prefix, > Si'wén” ‘(his) sister’s daughter’ (sewen G), Si?awén” ‘my 
...’); d.o. > ‘(his) sister’s daughters’ (Si?atwa'n” ‘my 

44. V.t. *varapf ‘to call some one brother’s child (w.s.),’ p-s theme 
(*var-apf'), > varapf ‘brother’s child (w.s.)’ (varapi G); d.o. *varacpé° > 
varacpé: ‘brother’s children (w.s.).’ 

45. N.t. an?6° ‘older sister’s child (w.s.)’ (eno G), > v.t. *na?é-y (for 
*ana?6'y) ‘to call some one older sister’s child (w.s.),’ s-s theme; d.o. *an?6c 
> an?éc ‘older sister’s children (w.s.).’ 

46. V.t. *ak¥ic ‘to call some one sibling’s grandchild (m.s.),’ s-s theme, 
> ak*ic ‘sibling’s grandchild (m.s.)’ (akits G); d.o. *ak¥4°c > ak*Arc ‘sibling’s 
grandchildren (m.s.)’; c.p. *ak*icc. 
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47. V.t. *akyés ‘to call some one sibling’s grandson (w.s.),’ s-s theme, > 
akYés ‘sibling’s grandson (w.s.)’ (akist G); d.o. *ak¥4-s > ‘sibling’s 
grandsons (w.s.).’ 

48. V.t. Si'-*ak¥és ‘to call some one sibling’s granddaughter (w.s.),’ s-s 
theme with adhering prefix, > Si'k*”és ‘(her) sibling’s granddaughter’ (Si?ak¥és 
‘my ...,’ Sitmak*és ‘your... ’). 


Affinal Relationship Terms: 


49. N.t. k¥ara?4k ‘old man,’ < v.t. *k*ara?dk ‘to be, become an old man,’ 
p-s theme (*k”ar-a?4k); but when occurring in the meaning ‘husband,’ n.t. 
kWara?4k takes the second series of pronominal possessive prefixes proper to 
noun themes: n¥ak¥ara?4k ‘her husband’ (nikraak G), man’k’ara?4k ‘your 

‘my... .’ 

50. N.t. n¥a‘vé ‘wife’ (nyave G), > v.t. *n¥avé-y ‘tohave for a wife,’ 
p-s theme (*n¥-a'vé-y); d.o. *n¥a‘cavéc > nYa‘cavéc ‘wives.’ V.t. *n¥u'vé-v 
‘to have a wife, to be married (man),’ dev theme < *n¥a‘vé-y, irregularly? 

51. (takaviku G) ‘co-wife.’ This term was not obtained by me. It appears, 
however, to be a derivative of v.t. *taxavik ‘to cause to be two, to double 
(one),’ p-s theme (*t-xavik), which is often understood in the restricted mean- 
ing ‘to take a second wife (in addition to one’s first).’ The Yuma do not at 
present practise formal polygyny, but they refer to it in folk tales. 

52. V.t. *n¥axal’?4w ‘to call some one parent-in-law (m.s.),’ p-s theme 
(*n¥-xal¥ possibly cf. n.t. xal¥?4w ‘cottontail rabbit’), > n¥axal¥?4w ‘parent- 
in law (m.s.)’ (noxeau G). 

53. N.t. k¥an’xal’?4w ‘son-in-law’ (kwinhelyau G), abstract in k*Y- < 
v.t. *n¥Yaxal¥?4w (no. 52), hence ‘the one (male) who calls one parent-in-law’; 
takes the regular objective pronominal prefixes of abstracts in k¥-: ?an’- 
k¥anYxal¥?4w ‘the one who calls me..., my...,’ ma‘k¥anYxal’?4w ‘the 
one who calls you..., your... ,’ etc. 

54. V.t. *u-n¥i: ‘to call some one wife of one’s male relative,’ p-s theme 
(*u’-an’i-), > uni: ‘wife of one’s male relative’ (unyi G); d.o. *u’can¥4° > 
u‘can’4° ‘wives of one’s male relatives’; c.p. *u'ni-c. 

55. N.t. kun’f- ‘husband’s relative, probably for *k¥u-n’i-, abstract in 
k¥- < *u'n’i-, hence ‘the one who calls one male relative’s wife’; but kun’i 
takes one of the series of possessive pronominal prefixes proper to noun themes 
rather than the series of objective pronominal prefixes proper to abstracts in 
k¥-: 9an’ku'n’i- ‘my husband’s relative’ (enkunyi G), man’ku'ni- ‘your... ,’ 
nYaku'n’i- ‘her...’; n.t. ‘husband’s relatives,’ which takes the 
same possessive prefixes as kun’i-, is evidently an abstract in k¥- < *u'can’4’, 
d.o. < *u'n’i-; but by this analysis the term ku‘can¥4 should mean ‘relative 
of our husbands.’ 

56. V.t. *u’Sa: ‘to call some one husband of one’s female relative (except 
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daughter’s husband) (m.s.), wife’s male relative (except wife’s father),’ p-s 
theme (*u’-a3u"), > u’Si- ‘husband of one’s female relative, etc.’ (ucu G); d.o. 
*ucStic > u'cStic ‘husbands of etc.’ 

57. V.t. *n¥axé ‘to call some one wife’s female relative (except wife’s 
mother),’ p-s theme (*n’-ax”é), > n¥ax”é ‘wife’s female relative’ (enyawhe’ 
G, for ?anYax”é ‘my... ’) 

58. N.t. k¥an%ax™é ‘husband of one’s female relative (w.s.)’ (enkwinyawhe’ 
G, for ?an’k¥an¥ax"é ‘my ...’), abstract in k*- < v.t. *n¥ax¥é, hence ‘the 
one who calls one his wife’s female relative’; this theme was obtained only with 
the pronominal prefix ?an’-, which may be either nominal possessive or objec- 
tive of abstracts in k*-, so that the grammatical treatment of the theme 
k¥an’ax”é cannot be definitely stated. 

59. V.t. *u’cu’Sticv ‘to call some one child’s parent-in-law,’ (analysis ?), > 
u‘cu’Stic ®child’s parent-in-law’ (uzuciitv G). This term is not used in address, 
the parents of a married pair addressing each other as ki?’ayi: ‘my friend.” 


General Terms: 


60. V.t. *ma‘wi: ‘to call some one relative, to have for a relative,’ p-s 
theme (*m-a‘wi*), > ma‘wi- ‘relative’; d.o. *ma*cawic > ma‘cawic ‘relatives.’ 

61. V.t. *tayiic ‘to call some one by a kinship term,’ p-s theme (*t-ayii'c). 
The distinction in meaning between this and the preceding term may be 
illustrated by two sentences: ka‘?émak matma‘wi'k ‘How are they re- 
lated to each other?’; but, ka‘?émok mattayick ‘By what kinship 
terms do they call each other?’ The v.t. *a?i/a?é ‘to say, to say to’ may be 
used, with reflexive mat-, in a similar meaning: ka‘6i°k mata?ick aéa-m ‘How 
(i.e., by what kinship term) do they address each other?’. 

62. V.t. *actiy ‘to marry,’ s-s theme. The theme *aciy is usually employed 
with reflexive mat-: mataciyk ‘they marry each other.’ The theme *adéw ‘to 
take’ is commonly used in the sense of ‘(man) marries’: san¥a?4k adawk ‘he 
takes a woman, he gets married.’ 


MORPHOLOGY OF KINSHIP TERMS 


The structure of the noun themes and the s-s verb themes cited above re- 
quires no particular comment. Some of the p-s verb themes, however, show 
certain noteworthy features. 

Many verb stems occur either as s-s themes or with a variety of thematic 


4% T am informed by Mary Fujii ‘that some Yuma informants say that one refers to one’s 
child’s parent-in-law as one’s u-Sa- (no. 56). If this is the case, the theme *u-cu’Sacv may be regard 
as d.p. <*u’Sa: and as implying always plural subject and plural object; thus, with reflexive prefix 
mat-, matu‘cu’Sicvak ‘they call one another children’s parents-in-law.’ The reference of *u'cu’Sacv 
is, however, always to a child’s parent-in-law, never to any of the other relatives designated by the 
term 
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prefixes. Thus the stem *ak*ét ‘to be broken off’ occurs as an s-s theme or with 
the thematic prefixes t- ‘to cause by means of an instrument’ (*tak¥ét ‘to 
chop [wood]’), k- ‘to cause with a heavy instrument, with great force’ (*kak¥ét 
‘to saw [wood]’), c- ‘to cause by means of the teeth’ (*cak¥ét ‘to bite off’), 5- 
‘to cause a small round object, by means of the hand’ (*Sak¥ét ‘to pick [cot- 
ton]’), etc. With a few exceptions, the stems of themes referring to kin occur 
either only as s-s themes or only with one specific thematic prefix. 

Of the thematic prefixes which occur in kinship terms it may be said that 
(with the exception of certain unique elements) the prefixes which occur rela- 
tively rarely in kinship terms occur relatively frequently in other p-s themes, 
and vice versa. This can best be shown by considering the prefixes one by one. 

The prefix t- occurs in nos. 14 *tav?4l’v and 61 *tayd-c. Outside of kinship 
terms, the prefix t- occurs very frequently with the meaning ‘to cause by 
means of an instrument.’ 

The prefix -k occurs in no. 36 *éopkasi‘n’k. Outside of kinship terms it 
occurs very frequently with the meaning ‘to cause with a heavy instrument, 
with great force.’ 

The prefix c- occurs in nos. 38 *caka-v and 40 *ya-cak”éw. Outside of kin- 
ship terms it occurs in three discriminable meanings: ‘to cause with the teeth,’ 
‘to cause a bunch of objects,’ and ‘to cause (in no specified way).’ 

The prefix a°- occurs in no. 13 wi'-*a*vk¥4w. Elsewhere it occurs frequently 
with the meaning ‘to cause a long object or by means of a long object.’ 

The prefix occurs in nos. 7 *u*xamf:, 54 *u'n’i-, and 56 Else- 
where it occurs frequently with the meaning ‘to cause or induce a condition,’ 
a meaning which is clearly detectable in no. 7 *u-xami- but not in the others. 

The prefix v- occurs in no. 16 *vaci’. A phonetically but probably not 
semantically identical prefix occurs frequently with the meaning ‘to do in 
standing position.’ 

The prefix m- occurs in no. 60 *ma‘wi:. A phonetically but probably not 
semantically identical prefix with the meaning ‘to do on account of’ occurs in 
the themes *man*iiv ‘to fight about something,’ *maxdn ‘to admire,’ *maSaéé 
‘to fear,’ and *maSardy ‘to be angry.’ An m- prefix also occurs in the themes 
*madilY ‘to make thick-mush corn-bread’ and *maxit'l’ ‘to roast corn.’ 

The prefix s- occurs in no. 20 *sa?4w and the probably derived theme 
*sa?4wv. Elsewhere it occurs only in the themes *sakYinyv ‘to run away,’ 
*sama-v ‘to borrow,’ ya-*sa?4n ‘to be impotent, sterile,’ *samxdy ‘to rub 
lightly,’ *samx”ém ‘to strip leaves from stalk by running hand down,’ *saka- 
vil’p ‘to lean on,’ and *sak”al*xé ‘to tie a knot.’ 

The prefix x- occurs in nos. 7 *uxam{: (< *xamf: ‘to be born’) and 35 
*Sokxami-k. Elsewhere it occurs only in the themes *xava-tk ‘(bird) scratches’ 
and *xal’qic ‘to grab a small object.’ No. 12 *xavikv is a p-s theme with x- 
prefix, but since it is evidently derived from the s-s theme *xavik ‘to be two’ 
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the treatment of x- as a thematic prefix may be regarded as analogic. Similarly 
the irregular d.o. conjugation of no. 17 *n¥axu'marv may perhaps be explained 
as analogic, the theme being treated as if it were a p-s theme (*n¥-x-u'mar-v). 

The prefix n- occurs in nos. 1 *napdw, 2 *namdw, 3 *nak*éw, 4 *nak*éw, 
6 *na?dy, 27 *nak*ic, 29 *navi’, 31 *napi-,32 *nak*{-, 33 *nasi-, and 34 *namiy. 
It may be noted that the stem of 27 *nak*ic occurs also as a s-s theme (no. 
46 *ak’ic) with a meaning reciprocal to that of *nak*{c, and that the stem of 31 
*napi occurs also with another thematic prefix (no. 44 *varapi-, see below) 
in a theme whose meaning is reciprocal to that of *napi-. The prefix n- in the 
themes cited may therefore be tentatively defined as meaning ‘to have some 
one who...,’ and the prefix may be considered as restricted to kinship 
terms. A phonetically but not semantically identical prefix occurs in the 
themes *namdk ‘to leave behind,’ *naqdm ‘to touch,’ and *namf'l ‘to coax, 
urge, agifate.’ 

The prefix n¥- occurs in nos. 5 *n¥akiiy, 28 Si'-*n¥ak¥és, 30 *n%akiis, 50 
*nva'vé'y, 52 *nYaxal’?4w, and 57 *n¥ax"é. Since the stem of 28 Si'-*n¥ak¥és 
occurs also as a s-s theme (nos. 47 *ak¥és and 48 Si--*ak¥és) with a meaning 
reciprocal to that of Si'-*n’ak¥és, the prefix n¥- may be tentatively defined as 
having the same meaning as the prefix n-. Nos. 52 and 57 are then subject to 
further analysis: 52 *n¥axal’?4w may be analyzed as meaning ‘to have for one’s 


rabbit’ < n¥- ‘to have one who...’ +*xal’?4w ‘(to be a) rabbit’; similarly, 
57 *n¥ax"é may be analyzed as meaning ‘to have for an enemy’ < n’- ‘to have 
one who...’ +*axé ‘to be an enemy.” A possibly semantically identical 


prefix n’- occurs in the verb themes *n’u'wic ‘to own’ and *n¥avdy ‘to in- 
habit’ (perhaps < n.t. ?avd4 ‘house, home,’ which, in turn, perhaps < v.t. 
*ava ‘to sit, dwell’). 

Five unique thematic prefixes occur in the kinship terms. These are: ya’- 
in no. 40 *yacak’éw, dok- in no. 35 *sokxam{i-k, dop- in no. 36 *éopkasi-n’k, 
var- in no. 44 *varapi-, and k’ar- in no. 49 *k”ara?4k (unless the same element 
can be isolated in the n.t. k”arxa'mé ‘female transvestite’). There is some 
ground for regarding the thematic prefix ya’- as a former adhering prefix 
which has been incorporated into the theme. An adhering prefix ya-, to which 
no definite meaning can be ascribed but which may be related to the n.t. 
i'yé: ‘mouth,’ occurs in the themes ya-*sa?4n ‘to be impotent, sterile,’ ya- 
*54'1” ‘to crave,’ ya-*kapét ‘to be craZy, drunk, bewildered,’ and ya-*xaca?étk 
‘to be sex-crazed.’ It may be hypothesized that the prefix ya*- of *ya’cak”éw 
was formerly an adhering prefix ya-. The same hypothesis can be advanced 


16 This involves either interpreting the actually occurring n.t. xal”?4w ‘cottontail rabbit’ as 
an abstract from a non-occurring v.t. *xal’?4w, or else regarding the verb stem *xal’?4w as a pe- 
culiar back-formation from the actually occurring n.t. 

17 A n.t. ?ax¥é ‘enemy’ actually occurs. Initial ?- occurs as the initial phoneme of a large num- 
ber of noun themes and can probably be regarded as a petrified nominalizing prefix. 
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concerning the prefixes dok- and dop-, although with less cogency: dok- and 
dop- do not occur as adhering prefixes, but an adhering prefix 5o0- (possibly 
related to i-66 ‘eye’) does occur in themes 6o0-*alaw ‘to turn one’s head,’ 6o- 
*atdr ‘to be blind,’ and 60-*n¥amé: ‘to be dizzy’; the thematic prefixes dok- 
and dop- may be regarded as related to or altered forms of the adhering prefix 
5o-. Even more tentatively, the same hypothesis may be advanced concerning 
the prefix var- and perhaps even k”ar-. It may be noted that if the prefix var- 
be regarded as an incorporated adhering prefix and the theme *varapi- be 
reconstructed as formerly var-*api:, the contexts in which the stem *apf- 
occurs are then almost identical with those in which the stems *ak¥fc (no. 46) 
and *akYés (no. 47) occur. The parallelism may be stated in a formula; 
*varapi’ and 
*nvakyés. 

The adhering prefixes found in kinship terms are peculiar. The adhering 
prefix wi'- occurs in no. 13 wi'-*a’vk’4w and elsewhere only in the themes 
wi'-*avst ‘to be accursed’ and wi'-*u'vs6y ‘to curse.’ The adhering prefix ki'- 
of no. 23 ki--*ayf: is a unique element, occurring with no other theme. The ad- 
hering prefix Si'-, indicator of female terms, occurs in nos. 24 Si:-*ayi-, 28 
Si-*nakyés, 43 Si--*awén’, and 48 Si--*ak¥és, and with no other themes. How- 
ever, the unique thematic prefix Si'- of the theme *Si-midl” ‘to have for a clan 
name’ may be regarded as a former adhering prefix incorporated into the 
theme; cf. *amiul” ‘to have for a personal name.’'* This reconstruction yields a 
parallelism with nos. 47 and 48; :Si--*ak¥és 

MALE AND FEMALE TERMS 

The discussion of the adhering prefix Si'- leads directly to a discussion of the 
use of male and female terms in Yuma. Of the themes with adhering prefix 
Si--, nos. 43 Si--*awén’, 48 Si--*ak¥és, and 28 Si--*n¥ak¥és refer to female objects. 
The prefix Si-- in Si:-*ak¥és serves furthermore, to distinguish a reference to a 
female from a reference to a male. The parallel in the use of the theme *Si-mul” 
has already been pointed out. 

The usage pattern of the themes ki--*ayi: and Si--*ayf- is different from that 


18 In this connection it should be recalled that Yuma males were addressed and referred to by 
a personal name, while adult Yuma females were addressed and referred to by the names of their 
clans. That is to say, the question, ka-wic Si-mGl’k a64‘ m ‘What has he, she for a clan name?,’ can be 
asked concerning either a man or a woman. In reply the clan name is given. The question, ka-wic 
amil*’k ada-m ‘What has he, she for a personal name?,’ can be asked concerning men and children 
of either sex but is nonsense when asked concerning an adult woman. It might be said that a per- 
sonal name is regarded as being characteristically male, a clan name as being characteristically fe- 
male (although inherited in the male line!). Hence the prefix Si--, which indicates that a female 
personality is involved, is appropriately used to distinguish references to the clan name from refer 
ences to a personal name. Cf. Forde, Ethnography of the Yuma Indians (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 28, no. 4), pp. 142-150. 
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just described. The theme ki--*ayi: is used only between males. The theme 
Si--*ayi: is used between females or between males and females. Thus Si‘yf 
in the mouth of a male refers always to a female, in the mouth of a female may 
refer to either a male or a female. The same usage pattern recurs in some of 
the terms for cousins. Thus no. 35 *éokxam{-k is a male term used between 
two male paternal parallel cousins, while no. 36 *sokpas{‘n’k is a female term 
used by a male towards a female paternal parallel cousin and by a female 
towards either a maic or a female paternal parallel cousin. Similarly no. 38 
*caka-v is the male cross cousin term, while no. 39 al¥4- is the corresponding 
female term.” 

The psychological weight of the prefix Si-- and of the distinction between 
male and female terms is difficult to estimate. A native speaker’s description of 
two words as “the same”’ or “‘different’’ depends on a variety of factors, one 
of which if the amount of familiarity with the language that the native speaker 
believes the investigator to have. The words ki-yi: and Si'yi- were among the 
earliest Yuma words I heard, and I was carefully instructed to use “different 
words” when addressing a man or a woman as ‘my friend.’ My familiarity with 
Yuma was believed to be considerable when I was collecting data on kinship 
terms, and I was told that a woman called her brother’s grandson and grand- 
daughter by the “same” term, although the difference in usage between 
ak’és and Si'k¥és was quite clear in the minds of all informants. In the same 
vein an informant said, “‘al’4: and cak4-v [which taken together= ‘cross 
cousin’] are the same thing; if it’s two boys they cak4-v each other, if it’s two 
girls or a girl and a boy they al’4- each other.’’”° 

It is my opinion that the semantic difference between a male term and its 
paired female term is felt by the native speakers to be distinctly less than the 
difference between the two terms taken together and some other kinship term 
which is not subject to the male-female usage pattern; that is to say, that a 
pair of terms such as ak¥és+5i k¥és, together = ‘sibling’s grandchild (w.s.),’ de- 
note a concept which is felt by the native to be of the same rank as no. 46 
akYic ‘sibling’s grandchild (m.s.),’ no. 21 a?4w ‘son’s child,’ or no. 22 axk6 
‘daughter’s child’; formulaically one might write ak¥és+Si'k’és: :ak¥ic: :a?4w 
::axk6". A number of similar equations can be constructed: ki-yi°+8i'yf 
‘friend, great grandparent, great grandchild’ ::no. 25 itmé-mis ‘great great 
grandparent, great great grandchild’; ‘cross cousin’: : 


19 The usage pattern described in this paragraph corresponds very closely to that described 
for Yana by Sapir, Male and Female Forms of Speech in Yana (Donum Natalicium Schrijnen), pp. 
79-85. The occurrence of male and female terms in Yuma is limited to the examples cited in this 
paper. 

20 The two terms of each pair may perhaps be said to be regarded as having the “same mean- 
ing” much in the way that the positional variants of a given phoneme are regarded by naive speak- 
ers as having the “‘same sound.” 
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+éopkasi-n’k ‘paternal parallel cousin’: :no. 37 Sacu'ma’v ‘maternal parallel 
cousin’; no. 42 avan+no. 43 Si-wén” ‘sister’s child (m.s.)’::no. 40 ya*cak¥éw 
‘older brother’s child (m.s.)’: :no. 44 varapi: ‘brother’s child (w.s.)’: 

The inference I wish to make is that the native speaker of Yuma regards 
himself as classifying his relatives into a number of conceptual categories 
which is smaller than the number of terms by which he refers to them; that he 
recognizes, for instance, three kinds of cousins, to whom he refers by five 
terms, etc. as indicated above. I know of no way in which this assertion could 
be proved beyond the possibility of doubt. My point is merely the restatement 
of a truism: that the semantic distance between two concepts is not deter- 
mined automatically by the lexical constitution of the symbols denoting them; 
that differences in attitude are not directly inferable from differences in 
terminology. 

CATEGORIES OF AFFINAL KIN 

It will have been noted that some of the terms for affinal kin are abstracts 
in k¥- from some of the others: no. 53 from no. 52, no. 55 from no. 54, and no. 
58 from no. 57. Such abstracts can be freely formed from any verb theme, as, 
for instance, k¥an’xu'marvan’c ‘his father, the one who has him fora child, 
< no. 17 v.t. *n¥Yaxu'marv ‘to have for a child.’ In a strictly lexicographic 
treatment the abstracts in k*- would be discussed under the heading of the 
themes from which they are derived rather than as independent items. 

If we omit abstracts in k¥- from consideration, we find the following affinal 
terms: terms for husband (no. 49), wife (no. 50), and perhaps co-wife (no. 51); 
a term (no. 54) referring to the wives of one’s male relatives; three terms (nos. 
52, 56, and 57) used by males to refer to their wives’ relatives, of which one 
(no. 56) is self-reciprocal; and a term (no. 59) used between the parents of a 
married couple, whose derivation and application are doubtful. 

There is some evidence that the former local groupings of the Yuma were in 
effect patrilineal lineages with patrilocal residence. The males and unmarried 
females of the group were all related in the male line and members of the same 
clan. The married females of the group were the wives of the male members, 
therefore not related by blood to the others and not belonging to the clan of 
the others. The affinal kinship terminology is congruent with this type of 
organization. The lineage as a whole refers to the strangers in its midst, the 
married females, by a single term, u'n’i:, but has no terms by which to refer 
to the relatives of these strangers. The individual married male distinguishes 
his own wife from the other married females and uses three terms for his wife’s 
relatives, distinguishing his wife’s parents from her other relatives and dis- 
tinguishing his wife’s male relatives from her female relatives. The married 
females resident within a local group refer to the members of the group by the 
term meaning ‘the one who calls me u'n’i-,’ distinguishing their husbands from 
the others. The relatives of a married female refer to her husband by recipro- 
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cals of the terms which he applies to them, but have no terms by which to refer 
to his relatives, except perhaps for his parents.”! 

The supposition made above concerning the composition of the local groups 
also renders sensible the somewhat peculiar naming practices of the Yuma. 
Males of all ages and unmarried females have personal names, amil’. The 
personal names of unmarried females refer to some characteristic of the clan 
eponym (n¥acax”é). Thus a girl of the xi-p4: clan will have a personal name 
referring to some habit of Coyote, such as ‘pursuing a crooked course,’ 
Coyote being the eponym or “‘namesake’”’ of the clan xi‘p4:. Men’s personal 
names contain no such reference. When a woman marries, she is no longer ad- 
dressed by her personal name but by her clan name (Si'mil’), e.g., xi-pa’. 
Given the type of local group composition, the naming system supplies per- 
sonal names for all members of the patrilineal lineage, hence of the same clan, 
and dictates the use of clan names for all those whom the lineage calls un‘ 
and whose clan names will be different from that of the lineage. Since the 
groups were probably small and the probability of more than one woman of the 
same clan marrying into a given group consequently low, the clan name could 
have served to distinguish one of the strange females from the others without 
the necessity of using personal names. 


SUMMARY 


1. The Yuma kinship terms have been listed and their structure analyzed. 

2. Comment has been made on certain morphological features of the kin- 
ship terms. 

3. From the analysis of the usage pattern of male and female terms the 
suggestion has been derived that a relatively simple conceptual system under- 
lies the relatively complex terminological system. 

4. Some congruence has been shown between the affinal kinship terminol- 
ogy, the naming practices, and the probable former local group organization. 
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21 It may be objected that all of a man’s relatives, whether residing in his local group or not, 
use the term un’{- for his wife. A possible answer is that for the residents of one local group the 
term u'n’f: serves to separate those members of another local group to whom they are related by 
marriage from those to whom they are related by blood and to whom they apply various blood re- 
lationship terms. 


THE NORTHERN KECHUAN DIALECTS OF PERU 
By J. EUGENIO GARRO 


FTER the fall of the Inca empire, the Kechua language continued to be 

used by the Indians of the several regions which had been subject to the 
rule of Cuzco. But this language, widely diffused throughout the western part 
of South America, was not then, nor is it now, exactly the same throughout 
the country. Rather, it was, and is, divided into many dialects, each character- 
istic of a particular region. It is not possible, however, to give here the distri- 
bution of all the Kechuan dialects spoken today in Peru. The distribution 
of the southern dialects has been enormously complicated, geographically and 
linguistically, by the political boundary between Peru and Bolivia and the 
existence of the Aymara dialects in that region. Consequently we shall con- 
fine ourselves to northern Peru, formerly termed Chinchaysuyu, and describe 
the geographical distribution of the northern Kechuan dialects only. 

It is necessary to say, first, that there is at present no satisfactory map of 
the distribution of the present-day dialects of northern Peru. The map sub- 
mitted with this paper, moreover, is to be taken as a tentative, not as a com- 
plete and final, determination of present-day linguistic boundaries. Though 
the writer knows the northern region more fully than any other in Peru, 
the data, even from here, is as yet too scanty to permit of a final classifica- 
tion. 

Secondly, there is no linguistic map which adequately represents the early 
distribution of the languages of northern Peru. Adelung,' Tschudi, and others 
only mention the Chinchaysuyu and Mochica languages for the north of 
Peru, and even these major divisions are not properly located. In the Mapa 
Linguistico de Sudamérica, published by the Instituto Panamericano de Geo- 
grafia e Historia, Mexico, 1937, the Kechuan, Pukina, Mochica and Aymara 
families are shown for Peru, but there are no references to the dialectal divi- 
sions of either Kechua or Aymara. It should be said, however, that this map 
fairly represents the broader linguistic divisions as these were known from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The existence of dialectal variations 
was at first totally ignored by the early grammarians and lexicographers; and 


1 Johann Christoph Adelung, Mitridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde mit dem Vater 
Unser als Sprachprobe in beynahe fiinfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten. Dritter Theil. Zweyte 
Abtheilung. Amerikanische Sprachen. Sud-Amerika. Kiistenland Peru, 1, die Quichua-Sprache; 2. 
Aymara; 3, die Puquina- und 4, die Yunka-Mochika-Sprache. Adelung, besides, lists many other 
languages of the Amazonian basin as follows: “Linder in Osten von Peru bis gegen den Ucayali 
herauf. 1, Zamuca; 2, Chiquitos; 3, Moxos oder Mossi; 4, Mobini, Cayubati, Itonami, Sapiboconi. 
Linder im Osten von Quito, am Marafion bis gegen den Rio Negro hin. 1, Aguanos, Xerberos, 
Cutinanas, Chayabitas, Muniches, Mainas, Andoas, Ayacére, Paréna, Encabellados, Quixus, 
Quitus, Masteles, Yquitos, Gaes, Pinches, Urarinas, Yamaeos; 2, Omagua oder Homagua, Yuru- 
magua, Aissauris, Yahua, Pevas, Cahumaris.” Berlin, 1812. 
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Linguistic Distributions in Peru 


when at last, they attempted to represent it, they did so very imperfectly, 
often taking into account only political or ecclesiastical boundaries. Since, in 
Peru, from Spanish colonial times until the present, both political and lin- 
guistic boundaries have been in a constant state of change, it is a very difficult 
and complicated task to describe and delineate, with accuracy, the areas of 
distribution of the Kechuan dialects and to give these areas any historical 
depth. We shall, therefore, ignore the problems of the earlier classification of 
the northern Kechuan dialects and indicate provisionally the distribution of 
Kechuan dialects in the north region of Peru as these exist today. 
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For convenience, we can divide Peru into four zones. The region of the 
Andes, called generally the Sierra or the Inter-Cordilleran plateau is the most 
characteristic Kechuan area. It may be divided into two zones: the southern 
highlands, extending from the southern boundaries of Ayacucho and Junin 
to the region beyond the Bolivian border, and the northern highlands, with 
which we are concerned, from Junin to the region beyond the boundaries of 
Ecuador. In the eastern zone, the region of tropical forests in the basin of the 
Amazon, we find a number of primitive languages spoken by wandering 
tribes living on the banks of the rivers. These languages are scarcely known, 
nor have the tribes been ethnologically described. In the western zone, namely, 
the coast, we find many valleys extending from the Andes to the ocean and 
separated one from the other by the sandy deserts. This zone need not con- 
cern us, for in this region, where now are found such important towns as 
Lima, Trujillo and Ica, the native languages and cultures have been pro- 
foundly altered by European contact. Consequently, the native languages have 
become extinct and we know them only from scanty documentary records. 
From the valuable grammar of Father Fernando de la Carrera,” it seems that 
the principal language was Mochica which was spoken over most of the north- 
ern coast. 

Ayacucho dialects. In the southernmost portion of the northern highlands we 
find the department of Ayacucho, formerly known as the province of Hua- 
manga. In this department are found many tribes, such as the Pocras, Moro- 
chucos, Huantas, and others. The languages of these tribes comprise a lin- 
guistic unit, a group of dialects termed Ayacucho. These dialects are transi- 
tional between the southern and northern groups of Kechuan dialects; they 
are very diversified and the most individualized of all. It is evident, however, 
that the word stems are generally similar to those of the other groups, though 
this is not true in regard to the systematization and the articulation of the 
word suffixes. 

It is not possible, at the moment, to determine accurately the geographical 
distribution of the Ayacucho dialects with respect to those of the southern 
and northern areas. But it can be said that the boundaries of this dialect 
group correspond, in general, to the political boundaries of the department of 
Ayacucho, which lies southeast of the department of Lima and northwest of 
the department of Cuzco. 

Junin dialects. These dialects are spoken in the Junin department east of 
Lima, and also in the department of Lima. The principal dialects are spoken 
in the following towns: Yauli, Matucana, Casapalca, Canta, Oroya, Cerro de 
Pasco, Carhuamayo, Junin, Tarma, Jauja. 


2 Arte de la lengua Yunga de los valles del Obispado de Trujillo del Pert, con un confessonario ¥ 
todas las oraciones cristianas, traducidas en la lengua y otras cosas (Impreso en Lima, por Ioseph de 
Contreras, 1644). 
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It has been stated (see Krickeberg’s Linguistic Map of South America) 
that Cauqui, a language related to Aymara is spoken in Huarochiri (a town in 
the highlands of Lima). However, no study of this language has as yet been 
published. 

Dialects of Huanuco. To the north of Junin is found the department of 
Huanuco. Here is spoken another group of dialects, which we have named 
Huanuco. The Huanuco dialects, however, are not all found in that depart- 
ment; Cajatambo is spoken in the department of Lima and Bolognesi in the 
department of Ancash. The Huanuco linguistic province, then, centers about 
the valley of the Marafion, a river flowing northward to the Amazon. 

The most important towns in which these dialects are spoken are: Huariaca, 
Huanuco, Cajatambo, Chiquian, Ticllos, Aguamiro, LLata. 

The most characteristic feature of this group is the absence of the palatal- 
ized l*, ahd the dental affricate c. So, for example, the Ancash words l’anu 
(thin); (loose); /apan (all); pagla (bald); pukiva (play); tal¥i (pour); 
lami (taste); ogl¥a (bosom); cegl’a (waist); aki (sorrow); (not rip- 
ened); caka (bridge); cuku (hat); cogo (grey hair); cikci (bat); cenga (nose); 
ucu (pepper) ; paca (soil); picee (sweep); wicee (up hill); wakca (poor) become in 
the Huanuco dialect, Janu (thin); luta (loose); lapan (all); pagla (bald); 
pukla (play); ‘ali (pour); lami (taste); ogla (bosom); segla (waist); laki (sor- 
row); lulu (not ripened); saka (bridge); swku (hat); sogo (grey hair); siksi 
(bat); senga (nose); usu (pepper); pasa (soil); pisay (sweep); wisay (up hill); 
waksa (poor). 

Ancash dialects. The Ancash dialects are all spoken in the department of 

ycash, which lies on the coast north of the department of Lima. Ancash is 
divided, geographically and linguistically, into three distinct zones. The two 
eastern zones are valleys running from north to south, separated by the chain 
of mountains called the Cordillera Blanca. To the East of this chain we find the 
valley of the Marafion and the river of this name, which flows to the Amazon. 
To the West is found the valley of the Callején de Huaylas and the Santa 
river, which flows northwest to its confluence with the Rio Chuquicara; here 
it turns to the ocean, forming the Santa Valley on the coast. Callején de 
Huaylas is walled at its western boundary by another chain of mountains, 
termed the Cordillera Negra. From the Cordillera Negra to the plains of the 
littoral is found a third zone, known as Vertientes. These three zones make up 
the territory in which is found the group of dialects that we have called 
Ancash. 

Below are listed the principal towns in which are spoken the Ancash dia- 
lects: Zone of the Marafion. This zone is also termed Conchucos according to 
the name of the early tribes located in this valley. It is divided into two sec- 
tions: Conchucos Alto and Conchucos Bajo. The towns are Chavin, Huantar, 
Huari, San Marcos, Chacas, Huachis, Uco, Llamellin, San Luis, Pomabamba, 
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Sihuas, Piscobamba, Quiches, Chingalpo, Yurima, Llumpa, Corongo, Llapo, 
Tauca, Cavana, Huandoval, Pallasca, Pampas, Lacabamba. Zone of the 
Callején de Huaylas: Recuay, Huaraz, Carhuaz, Jangas, Yungay, Caraz, 
Huaylas, Mato, Pamparomas, Pueblo Libre. Zone of Vertientes: Aija, Succha, 
Coris, Pampas, Malvas, Pira, Cajamarquilla, Cotaparaco, Pararin, Cajacay, 
Marca, Pariacoto, Moro, Jimbe. 

Dialects of Huamachuco or Cajamarca. We have no available information on 
these dialects and it is difficult to say which term should designate them. 
Huamachuco and Cajamarca are both found in the literature referring to 
two tribes known to be living in the same valley since the most ancient times. 
We prefer Huamachuco to Cajamarca, because in the latter town the Kechua 
language is nearly extinct. 

The territory in which this dialect is spoken extends its eastern boundary 
to the Amazonian basin. On the west, it extends to the boundaries of the 
Mochica region, whose language, as we have indicated above, is practically 
extinct. The only trustworthy document on Mochica is the already mentioned 
grammar of Father F. de la Carrera, who asserts that the Mochica language 
was spoken to the boundaries of Ca’amarca and Chachapoyas. 

Towns or tribes speaking Huamachuco: Huacrachucos, Huamachucos, 
Caxamarcas, Hualgayocs. 

Dialects of Chachapoyas or Chachas. In this region we do not find the 
characteristics of the Peruvian Sierra, but rather those which characterize the 
forest. It extends eastward from the Marafion river which separates it from 
the Cajamarca department and includes three large regions separated from 
each other by lofty mountains: Moyobamba in the East: the region of Le- 
vantu or Lamud in the North, and Cajamarquilla and Pias in the south. 
Linguistically as well as geographically it is more closely related to the eastern 
Amazonian region than to the region of Cajamarca. It is probable that these 
dialects have many words borrowed from the Amazonian languages. 

The only study of this area that we know about has been made by the 
late General Louis Langlois.’ This study is largely archaeological but Langlois 
includes in his work certain remarks on the language of Chachapoyas which he 
considers closely related to the dialects of Huamachuco and Ancash. However, 
the list of words that he gives is far too short to be useful or authoritative 
data. 


Chachapoyas is the last zone of diffusion of the northern Kechuan dialects 
in Peru. But as, in the south, the linguistic boundaries of the Kechua and 
Aymara languages extend far into Bolivia, so in the north, the Kechua dialects 
extend over all the Andean region of Ecuador. However, between Peru and 


5 (Revista del Museo Nacional, Lima, Peru, 1939, Vols. 8-9), p. 40. 
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Ecuador there is a sort of linguistic gap, due principally to geographical 
conditions. North of Cajamarca and Chachapoyas there are nothing but small, 
widely scattered villages. The features of the Sierra are in this region deeply 
altered by the dense tropical forests and the amazingly complex network of 
rivers. Conditions of life are much affected by the flooding of the rivers, which 
are also the only ways of penetrating the tangled jungle. However, in this 
region there once lived, evidently, several tribes who supported themselves 
by trading the gold they washed from the rivers, and by hunting and fishing. 
Tribes such as the Bracamoros in Jaen, Quijos and Mainas, are today extinct. 

The names of the various inhabited places and towns, and those of the 
many rivers, indicate that the population was related linguistically to Kechua. 
In the province of Huancabamba they no longer speak Kechua, and the 
provinces of the coast such as Tumbez, Piura, Sullana and Catacaos, are 
thoroughly Spanish in culture. Notwithstanding the scattered islands of 
Kechua in this region, and the intrusion of the Amazonian languages (Jibaro, 
Cahuapana and Palta), it is possible to establish connecting links between the 
dialects of northern Peru and the Quitefio dialect in Ecuador, which is the 
northernmost of the Kechuan dialects. 

The proposed classification and distribution of the Kechuan dialects is 
presented only as representing the present status of this study; future re- 
searches will probably alter and modify many details, and will establish more 
accurate linguistic boundaries for each dialect. To summarize, then, there 
appear to be six principal groups of dialects: 1. Ayacucho; 2, Junin; 3, Huan- 
uco; 4, Ancash; 5, Cajamarca; 6, Chachapoyas. Future studies of these dialect 
groups will provide a scientific basis for a comparative study of the Kechua 
linguistic family. 


The following list of cognates, though far from complete, will serve to 
illustrate in part the similarities and differences between three of the northern 
dialects and that of Cuzco. 


Cuzco ANCASH HvANnvuco JUNIN ENGLISH 
akivay akre* akra‘ akivana choose 
yanuy yanuy cook 
maskana look for 
aga aswa aswa aswa maize beer 


kausay kawe' kawa* kausana live, life 
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Cuzco ANCASH Hvanuco Junin ENGLISH 
kiSka kaSa kaSa thorn 
xanka kamca ee toasted corn 
mauka makwa makwa maukay waste 
muxu muru muru muyu seed 
al¥ani alve* ala‘ al’ana harvest 
kastuni kaiuy katuy kastuna chew 
gasa gaxa gaxa‘ gaca cold 
qayna ganyan yesterday 
kuyay kuye* kuya' kuyana love 
éakay tage' that 
ke’ ka‘ kay this 
Eusek , Eusik owl 
Euya cuya suya tuyak limpid 
rarka raqra rarka larka stream 
riti raxu raxu rasu snow 
Euspi tus pi tus pi Euspi fly 
kuta kutu kutu 
kupe' kupa' kakuna 
kuyuci kuyuy kuyuy kuyuna move 
éuku cuku suku hat 


yaku yaku yaku 
tamya tamya tamya 
puyu pukute‘ pukuta‘ puya cloud 
uma oma head 
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Cuzco ANCASH Hvanvuco JuNIN ENGLISH 
wasa waxta waxta wasa back 
iskay iske* iska' iSkay two 
sapal’an xapalvan xapalan sapal’a alone 
suti xuli xuti Suti name 
gol’ge gel’e* gela‘ kulvki money 
gonox gonox kunuk warm, hot 
gor pataku gorpa gor pa gor pacat guest 
malqo mal”wa young, immature 

oxSa oxSa ukSa 

pana pani pani pani sister (man speaking) 
hawt nawt nawi eye 

tuta midnight 
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Cuzco ANCASH HvANuco JUNIN ENGLISH 
posox pusga pusga pusku foam 

kimsa kima kima kimsa three 
éucku Eusku éusku 

soxta xoxta xoxta sukta six 

posax pusak eight 
mal’agant mal”age' hunger 

utku utku usku 

sara ara xara hara maize 


Musec NACIONAL DE ARQUEOLOGIA 
Lima, PERU 


DYNAMICS OF RECENT WIND RIVER SHOSHONE HISTORY 
By D. B. SHIMKIN 


HE relation between man and culture involves two unceasing processes, 

his adaptation to the culture and his adaptation of the culture to his 
needs. In recent years, with the accumulation of masses of individual, highly 
specific data, we have begun to understand the nature of the first process 
among primitive peoples. The second process, however, remains extremely 
obscure. With few exceptions, our individualized data deal only with mes- 
siahs, eccentric leaders of extravagant lost causes, men who brought their 
cultures to destruction and not to glory. Records of ordinary, intelligent 
people who saw the problems besetting their folk and solved them as best they 
knew how are excessively rare. Yet it is such people, and not the messiahs, who 
have woven the basic threads of history. Consequently it seems worthwhile to 
record the achievements of the Wind River Shoshone who, lacking any one 
guiding genius, still gained a decent adjustment to the pressures of white 
civilization. 

Direct relations between French trappers and the eastern Shoshone be- 
gan in 1801.' By 1805 Lewis and Clark? and Larocque*® had known these 
people at first hand. Nevertheless, it was only when Ashley established the 
trappers’ rendezvous in Bridger Basin in 1825‘ that regular, significant con- 
tacts began. The trappers and the rendezvous soon became an integral part 
of eastern Shoshone life. The goods they supplied: “muskets, powder and 
ball, woolen cloth and many other articles . . . ”® were valuable, but equally 
so were friendly relations and alliances with the trappers, which re-established 
the Shoshone on the plains, whence they had been driven by the Blackfoot. 
At the same time, the focus of these yearly meetings changed completely the 
tribal contacts of the Shoshone. Where they had once been intimate with the 
Comanche and Crow, they now dealt with the Flathead, Bannock, Ute, and 
even Navaho. In addition, the mixed-blood issues of trapper-Indian marriages 
were to become extremely influential tribesmen of the future. Munhavi, a 
Ghost Dance leader,’ and Narkok (no:’’oki), Washaki’s war chief,® were among 
them. Despite such influences, the changes in Shoshone culture were few at 
this time. 

In 1842 came the first mention of the leadership of Washakie, whose name 


became later synonymous with that of the Wind River tribe itself. We hear 
from Russel that® 


1 Le Raye (1908). This account, although confused, is probably authentic. For Shoshone his- 
tory before the nineteenth century see Shimkin (1941) and (n.d.). 

2 Thwaites (1905). 3 Burpee (1910). 4 Dale (1918), pp. 156, 283. 

5 Wyeth (1906), p. 83. ® Hamilton (1905), p. 97. 

7 David (1937), p. 307. There were also admixtures with eastern Indians: Seminole, Wyan- 
dotte, Delaware, etc., whose cultural influence I cannot estimate. 

8 Comstock (1875), p. 274. ® Russel (1921), pp. 114-115. 
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... the Snake chief, Pah-da-hewakunda, was become very unpopular and that it 
was the cpinion of the Snakes in general that Moh-woom-ha, his brother, would be at 
the head of affairs before twelve months, as his village already amounted to more than 
three hundred lodges, and, moreover, he was supported by the bravest men in the na- 
tion, amongst whom are Ink-a-tosh-a-pop, Fibe-bo-un-to-wat-see and Who-sha-kik, 
who were the pillars of the nation and at whose names the Blackfeet quaked with fear. 


Subsequent years increased Washakie’s adherents and his importance. At 
the same time the decline of the fur trade and the entry of an agricultural 
population with the Mormons loosened the Shoshones’ ties with the whites, 
although significant relations were maintained especially through the mixed- 
bloods, many of whom spoke French. Asa result of these connections, and wise 
leadership by such as Washakie, peace with the whites continued. 

On July 2, 1863, shortly after a defeat suffered by their Idaho relatives,’ 
the eastern Shoshone concluded a treaty of friendship with the United States. 
Exceedingly important was the fifth article of this document, which provided 
for the payment of “20 installments of $10,000 each to be expended under the 
direction of the President.’ In a single stroke, this increased enormously the 
prestige and power of the chief, Washakie, into whose hands the money was 
placed. 

As a result of the treaty, the annual income of the Wind River Shoshone 
doubled.” This affluence, and the weapons bought with it as well, brought 
many satellite groups, such as Pokatello’s and Black Beard’s bands," under 
Washakie’s immediate control. At the same time government pressure re- 
strained unwilling members of his own people from deserting him. Thus the 
Indian agent wrote, in 1867, that" 


A few small bands have for a year or two past failed to visit the buffalo country, 
being unwilling to expose their property to the predatory visits of hostile Indians. These 
have remained near here, on Green River, where a sufficiency of game is found to sub- 
sist them, and whereby they obtain a large quantity of salable skins. This diminution 
of his strength is not satisfactory to Washakie; hence I have instructed all who have the 
means and are not too aged belonging to these bands to follow Washakie, impressing 
them with the fact that he alone is recognized as their head, and assuring them that if 
they expect to share rewards they must participate in all dangers incident to the tribe. 


In 1868, the Shoshone signed another treaty,” which set apart for them a 
reservation in Wind River Valley. Two years later an agency was established 
there." 


10 Wheeler (1924), p. 1. 

1 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (henceforth abbreviated RCIA) for 1864, p. 
573. 12 Their annual income from furs was around $10,000. (See RCIA for 1867, p. 153, etc.) 

3 RCIA for 1866, p. 122. 4 RCIA for 1867, p. 158. 

8 See Kappler (1904), 2, p. 1020; for the treaty of July 2, 1863, 2, p. 848; for the cession of 
1904, 3, p. 117; etc. 1% RCIA for 1871, p. 550. 
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The start was auspicious. Although a little colony of whites had organized 
itself at Lander two years previously,'’ white pressure generally was at a low 
ebb. The failure of American troops after the Fetterman Massacre in 1866 had 
led to a retreat of settlement, while the decline of the Sweetwater mining boom 
had diminished incentives for penetration.'* Furthermore, the first attempts at 
agriculture, in 1872, were highly successful.'* Under white tutelage, the Sho- 
shone had struggled mightily to plow 320 acres with half-wild ponies. They 
had then left for their annual summer hunt, returning to find their white 
friends in charge of a splendid crop that fall. Annuities came to them also: 
blankets, overcoats, shirts, stockings and much else. And rations as well:° 


. .. a quarter of a beef four times a month to each lodge. The first week a dwelling 
would receive a front quarter, and the following week it would be issued a hind quarter. 
Besides the meat, each Indian received a regular soldier’s ration of two pounds of bacon, 
rice, beans, baking-powder, coffee and sugar, as well as a specified amount of navy 
tobacco—once a week. 


This dazzling prosperity brought many Indians flocking to Washakie’s 
colors. It was scarcely surprising that “Shoshones who left the tribe long ago, 
and other Shoshones, mixed bloods (from Fort Bridger), numbering 46 lodges 
and 216 souls, have lately been coming into the agency, and ask that they may 
be permitted to stay and learn to farm... .’! 

Washakie’s successes in direct relations with the whites was considerable. 
Not only did Dr. Irwin,” the Indian Agent, become well acquainted with him, 
but P. L. Williams,” the Prosecuting Attorney of the County, and Cosgrove,* 
a one-time Condeferate cavalry officer, were his friends as well. Consequently, 
he was able to keep his people out of trouble with the whites, and to train 
his warriors in military tactics. 

This military training soon bore fruit. In 1874 the Shoshone had been in- 
efficient allies of the whites against the Arapaho.” In 1876 a band of them had 
been severely beaten by the Cheyennes.” But later that same year, they lent 
extremely effective aid to Crooke against the Sioux, impressing his officers 
with their training and discipline.” 


.. . @ long line of glittering lances and brightly polished weapons of fire announced 
the anxiously expected advent of our other allies, the Shoshones or Snakes, who, to the 
number of eighty-six, galloped rapidly up to headquarters and came left front into line 
in splendid style. No trained warriors of civilized armies ever executed the movement 


17 Beard (1925), p. 135. 18 Lindsay (1930), pp. 71, 87. 19 David (1937), pp. 260-264. 
© David (1937), p.279. | RCIA for 1873, pp. 244-245. * David (1937), p. 289 passim. 
8 Williams (1928), pp. 103-106. * Bourke (1891), p. 303; Finerty (1890), p. 102. 
* Report of the Secretary of War (1874), pp. 25, 32; Lindsay (1930), pp. 235-237; informants’ 
statements. * RCIA for 1879, p. 209: informants’ statements. 
7 Bourke (1890), p. 303 ff.; Finerty (1890), p. 102. 
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more prettily. .. . The Shoshones were not slow to perceive the favorable impression 
made, and when the order came for them to file off by the right, moved with the preci- 
sion of clock-work and the pride of veterans. 


After this campaign, many of the Shoshone enlisted as regular scouts in 
the Army, performing important services in the Nez Perce and Bannock wars 
of 1878-69, as well as lesser engagements.”® 

This period was the height of Shoshone power, prosperity and inde- 
pendence. The fall therefrom was precipitous. 

As early as 1874 farming had begun to decline on the reservation, because of 
the lack of sufficient white aid, the ravages of grasshoppers, and other factors.”® 
Thus, by 1876 one-third of the original 300 acres of land had gone back to sod 
and weeds. But the people had 1400 head of cattle, as well as sustenance from 
buffalo and hunting for furs.*® 

This same year, however, the Northern Arapaho were settled upon the 
reservation." The details of this event are unclear. Most of the Shoshone re- 
garded the entry badly, but it seems likely that Washakie gave at least tacit 
approval (the close relations of the Washakie family with the Arapaho*® in 
subsequent years have been in direct contrast to the Shoshone norm). In any 
case they settled upon the eastern portion of the reservation, pre-empting two- 
thirds of the best land, as well as sharing Government doles. 

These happenings did not have an immediate effect. The following year 
there was still a “large trade in fancy-soaps, articles of kitchen furniture, 
dried and canned fruits, and all kinds of groceries.”” But, ‘among the Sho- 
shone the trade in beads, paints and trinkets has fallen off greatly in the last 
five years.” After 1880, the decline was very fast. 

Between 1882 and 1885, the number of buffalo killed decreased from 2400 
to 10. The total income from furs dropped from $15,000 to $4000. Agricul- 
ture was extremely poor. The cattle had been fraudulently sold to, or stolen by, 
the cattle-barons who mushroomed at this very time,®* so that, by 1885, there 
remained not 100 head of cattle owned by the Indians.® The rations were cut 
to an ever lower level: 2 pounds of flour, 2.5 pounds of beef. And the people died 
—66 deaths, 43 births. The 1200-odd persons of 1877*’ now numbered but 
879,38 

The period of deepest misery lasted for twenty years. There were minor ups 
and downs. Attempts at irrigation in 1886 improved the yield from agricul- 


28 Report of the Secretary of War (1878), p. 90; informants’ statements. 

29 RCIA for 1875, p. 376. 3 RCIA for 1877, p. 209. 

3 The first official mention of this fact is in RCIA for 1878, p. 211. 

® For example, an Arapaho family adopted one of Washakie’s great-grandchildren. 

% RCIA for 1875, p. 153. * RCIA for 1884, p. 183; RCIA for 1885, p. 211. 
% Lindsay (1930), p. 98. %* RCIA for 1885, p. 211. 

37 RCIA for 1878, p. 150. 38 RCIA for 1885, p. 354. 
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ture,*® and the stock increased a little.*° On the other hand, by 1896 the de- 
veloping tourist and ranch interests of the settlers in the Jackson Hole country 
led to conflict with the Indians, and caused the new State of Wyoming to 
assume authority over all extra-reservation hunting rights and virtually to 
end inter-reservation travel.’ The measles epidemic of 1897 took 152 lives, 
mostly those of children.” 

The year 1898 marked the first enforcement of the regulation forcing the 
Indians to work for the provisions issued to them.“ In that same year, the 
Shoshone received the last of their annuities. In 1902 the tribe reached the 
nadir of its population, 799 souls.“ 

The first signs of a better day came in 1904. Births now began to exceed 
deaths. The cession of the northern half of the reservation in the following 
year provided sorely-needed per capita payments as well as the start of a com- 
prehensive system of irrigation.“ In 1906 the military post of Fort Washakie 
was abandoned“—the period of intense depression, of greatest want, was over. 

Marked cultural changes coincided with this period. The elements of such 
change originated from three sources: the whites, other Indians, and the Sho- 
shone themselves. 

White pressure on Shoshone social organization began as early as the 
winter of 1871-72, when Dr. Irwin began an Indian court on a White basis.” 
In 1862, Washakie resisted the establishment of an Indian police force, which 
quashed the organization for a decade.** In 1886, the Shoshone elected their 
first tribal council, which was given some authority over minor crimes.‘ 
Seven years later, the agent tried to wrest all authority from the chiefs, stop- 
ping the practise by which they had previously been “allowed to levy a tax 
on their own people for farming and grazing privileges, and collected tribute 
from owners of trespassing stock, the money so obtained being spent in feasting 
an idle and dissolute following.’®® Individual allotments of land began in 
1898.5! 

Although traveling teachers had worked with the Shoshone nearly a 
decade before, serious attempts to educate them began only in 1878, when 32 
scholars were enrolled in a day-school.” By 1886 an Agency boarding-school 
had been established. Eighteen years later all of the children were going to 
school.** This success was achieved in good part through coercive measures, 


%° RCIA for 1886, p. 258 4° RCIA for 1888, p. 445. 

“t Beard (1933), 1, p. 515, n. 21 (State of Wyoming vs. Race Horse). 

® RCIA for 1897, p. 314. * RCIA for 1899, p. 377. 

“ RCIA for 1903, p. 362. * RCIA for 1905, pp. 380, 454-458. 
“ RCIA for 1907, p. 13. #7 David (1937), p. 289 ff. 

*8 RCIA for 1883, p. 778. * RCIA for 1886, p. 260. 

5° RCIA for 1894, p. 336. 51 RCIA for 1898, p. 43. 

5 RCIA for 1879, p. 245. 53 RCIA for 1886, p. 261. 


% RCIA for 1904, p. 
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such as threatening to cut off the rations of recalcitrant parents. But the 
effectiveness of such education remained low. 

The first religious influences—excluding the unsystematic contacts of 
previous years—came from the Mormons. Their teachings were curiously in- 
volved with the Ghost Dance movement thriving in Bridger Basin at this 
time. Thus, in 1879, 


During the early part of the summer, quite a number of Shoshones left their reserva- 
tion for Salt Lake. Not understanding the reason for their mysterious departure, as 
most of them slipped away in the night time, I inquired of Washakie the cause; his 
explanation was they were Mormons; they have gone to Salt Lake to get washed, and 
they can see their departed friends and relatives, next summer. I judge from this the 
Mormons have instructed them to be baptized in the Mormon Church, and in the fu- 
ture life they will meet their friends gone before. 


On the other hand, a contemporary writer, Brackett,*’ called this agitation 
a purely native prophetic movement. In any case, whatever ties existed with 
the Mormons did not maintain themselves for long.** 

The Episcopal church gained an occasional adherent as early as 1873, and 
founded a mission at Wind River in 1884, under the Rev. John Roberts. No 
considerable flow of converts, however, took place until 1892. The founding 
of a school by the denomination assured success after 1901.°* 

Catholicism was important among the French trappers and consequently 
spread to the mixed-blood population at Fort Bridger and other trading posts. 
When these people moved to the reservation toward the close of the century, 
they brought their faith with them. The small subsequent trickle of Catholi- 
cism into the Shoshone from the Arapaho and the Mexicans at Riverton must 
be viewed as a result of the external relations of these mixed-bloods rather than 
as an independent force. 

The loans from other Indian groups came in part through introduction by 
outsiders, but largely as the result of deliberate quests for new values and new 
institutions on the part of the Shoshone themselves. Loans from other Indians 
took place when three Idaho Shoshone, named pa:’*waSayga, waraSi, and 
wa: agi, accompanied by an unknown Bannock, came on the railroad to 
Lander to spread the Ghost Dance of 1890.°° They told the Wind River people 
to dance, for, “next year, after having the dance, the dead will come back, 
and all the white people will be gone.”” Again, about the same time, Crow visi- 
tors danced the Hot Dance; this the Shoshone adapted as the Wolf Dance.™ 


5 Polly Shoyo, informant. 

5 RCIA for 1879: p. 168; RCIA for 1880: p. 177. 

57 Brackett (1880), pp. 332-333. 

58 The present small colony of Mormons on the Wind River Reservation was founded by mis- 
sionaries sent out in 1934. 

59 Parish records of the Shoshone Indian Episcopal Mission at Wind River, 1884-1938. 
6° Dick Washakie, informant. 61 Moses Tassitsie, informant. 
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The Women’s Dance (wai’pénékar) came from the Gros Ventre; another, 
similarly named, from the Cree®™ who were on the reservation a decade later. 


Unfriendliness with the Arapaho did not prevent contacts and borrowing: 


While there is little intercourse generally between Shoshone and Arapaho, the dancers 
go backward and forward, the Arapaho coming up and dancing with the Shoshone and 
the latter going down to the Arapaho dance-lodge, some six miles from the post." 


In 1910, the Ghost Dance Messiah Jack Wilson visited the reservation, arriv- 
ing just before the Sun Dance. They held a Ghost Dance in his honor. Then 
everybody lined up to shake hands with him, paying from 5¢ to $20 for the 
privilege. He was supposed to read minds.*® 

On the other hand, Tassitsie and Bishop Wesaw (pi’sapuci) visited the Crow 
in 1876-79, planting the seeds for a rebirth of the men’s societies on their re- 
turn. TAssitsie was so intrigued by the Ghost Dance movement in 1890 that he 
visited Jack Wilson in Nevada. He discovered that the dance was to cause the 
dead to come closer: they would come to life someday. The dancers would 
stop, shake their blankets, then pound their chests to eliminate illness. Wilson 
made no claim that the white people would blow away. Likewise, Munhavi, 
the famous old warrior and herald,®’ and Tawunasia (ta’BunaSia), a chief 
hostile to Washakie,®* were important promulgators of the Ghost Dance 
among their own people at Wind River. 

As early as, 1888, White St. Clair and wanabidi had been among the Co- 
manche. They had participated in Peyote rituals there. But White St. Clair, at 
any rate, did not attempt to spread the cult. Even in later years, when it had 
become established, he tended to keep to himself. “‘He saw they were careless 
about using it here, and dropped away. . . .’’® 

A decade later, Charley Washakie, son of the old chief by his Crow wife, 
learned Peyotism from the Arapaho. General interest was now aroused and, 
shortly afterwards, Tassitsie and his son went to the Comanche in Oklahoma 
to find out more. Subsequently, the value of Peyote as a medicine spread its 
use, although as late as 1915, Peyotists were still somewhat in ill repute.” 

The same small group of men led in borrowing from the whites. Tassitsie 
and Bishop Wesaw were the two Indian judges in 1878." The children of 
Shoyo, the Indian chief of police, of Narkok, Washakie’s war chief and inter- 
preter, and of Tassitsie, were among the very first to be baptized. 


6 Guy Robertson and John McAdams, informants, also describe a Buffalo Dance like the 
Gros Ventre Women’s Dance. See Kroeber (1908), pp. 260-261. 

6 Lowie (1915), pp. 821-822; Lowie (1909), pp. 220-221. 

* Culin (1901), p. 18. % Lynn St. Clair, Moses Tassitsie, informant. 

® David (1937), p. 350 documents their Crow contacts in 1878. 

87 See Hamilton (1905), pp. 72-73; David (1937), p. 337. 

* RCIA for 1889, p. 150. 69 Lynn St. Clair. 
7° Logan Brown, informant. ™ RCIA for 1899, p. 612. 
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Internal modifications among the Shoshone were numerous and important. 
Bishop Wesaw and wanabidi had founded the muSinZawais (Poke-in-Noses) 
and a:no (Horn Packers, or Cree) as competitive societies on the Crow pat- 
tern, helping one another, giving social events.” The 9’hamupe (Yellow Bangs) 
of old were now similarly revived. But the dances characterizing the new socie- 
ties were mixtures of old Shoshone,” Crow,” and new® features. 

The dasayuwunt dance of the Poke-in-Noses as well as the i’Sanékar (Wolf 
Dance) of the Horn Packers shared definite loans from the former dé:”ianékar 
(Fear Dance) or pia b2'ygonékar (Big Horse Dance) of old Shoshone times. 
They were definitely tied to given men’s societies; they were led by single, per- 
manent dance-chiefs armed with quirts who made people dance. (But if such 
chiefs actually hit anyone with the quirt while threatening to do so, they 
would have to pay him a horse.) In the first years at least, participants simply 
danced up and down in place. The dance concluded with a feast on soups and 
stews prepared by the wives or other female relatives of the dancers. 

From the Crow came the costumes and paraphernalia; bells, mirrors, 
crane-head sticks, etc. The name of the Wolf Dance came from the eating of 
dog meat in the Crow rite: in the Shoshone dance this does not take place. 
Finally, new names for the societies and the dances were invented. A new step 
came into being in the dasayuwunt: dancing in place, then leaping forward 
with long steps to the center, hopping back into position—comparable to the 
simultaneous change in the Sun Dance.” A singular new reason was evolved 
for giving the Wolf Dance. Those in whose family a death had occurred gave a 
donation to hold a dance a month or two later. Then the mourners would paint 
up, but sit apart by themselves sadly. The dance chief would say, “We 
dance to end our mourning. Forget your sorrows. Forget the dead; be happy!” 
Then the mourners would join. 

The relations with Christianity are highly interesting. On the one hand, the 
Wind River Shoshone very generally adopted much of the essential moral out- 
look of that religion, stressing worship, humility, good will to men. Thus, Tom 
Compton says today .. . “the (Sun) Dance has turned altogether to religion, 
with prayers to God Almighty for a good healthy life.”” And Tassitsie echoes 
this sentiment saying, “In the old days they used to pray to be brave, and to 
live through battles. Today we pray to be friends, to be as one tribe of Indians, 
and to be friends with the white people. In those (former) days we only knew 
the name ‘Our Father,’ to whom we prayed, but since then we have learned 
His Name from the white people—God.”’ 

As is shown elsewhere,’’ this permeation of Christian ideology led not only 
to participation in the church but to profound re-orientation of the Sun Dance. 


™ RCIA for 1899. 73 Lowie (1915), pp. 813-816. 7% Compare Lowie (1913), pp. 200-206. 
7% See below, as well as Lowie (1909), pp. 222-223. 
7 See Shimkin (n.d.). 17 Shimkin (n.d.). 
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Thus the center pole became a cross symbolic of Christ, the twelve poles of the 
twelve apostles, etc. Other institutions were much less affected. 

But at the same time, a differentiation arose between Christian ideals and 
forms. Personal dislike of missionary leadership and the desire to maintain 
their worship themselves led to an early turning of the emotions from church 
worship principally to Peyote. At the same time formal Episcopal membership 
was rarely relinquished. 

A modern example of this set of attitudes is furnished by Lynn St. Clair, 
for several years a lay reader in the Episcopal Church, and a socially inactive 
Peyotist. He resents the condescension of the clergy, and despite his inactivity 
holds that “‘Peyote is the Indians’ way of worshipping God.” He quotes Tas- 
sitsie in support of his statement. “The white man was given a Book and a 
House, He can merely read his prayers. But the Indian knows nothing (ke 
hina Sumbarain‘). So God gave him Peyote to pray to him directly.” Lynn St. 
Clair believes that all divisions of the community—Ghost Dancers, Catholics, 
etc., share his devotion to the cult. 

Even further, the immaterial nature of Christian deities led occasionally to 
complete rejection. As Guy Robertson believes, ““You can see coyotes (and 
have faith in them), but nobody has ever seen God.” Or, similarly, the prag- 
matic nature of Charley Nipwater, for example, led him to experiment. On 
three separate occasions he slept in white cemeteries, yet saw nothing. So, at 
the present time, he says, “Sometimes I see something I have never seen be- 
fore (in my dreams). Now I don’t pay much attention to it. 

“There’s nothing to (Rev. John) Roberts’ preaching, nothing to any such, 
belief. They may pray over the dead, but there’s no hereafter. If there were 
dead animals—buffaloes, for example—should come back alive . . . no live 
people have come out of the grave.” 

Yet, despite this skepticism, Charley Nipwater has privately elevated 
Coyote to the role of Creator, attributing to him most of the characteristics of 
Our Father. 

The only considerable internal change in the Peyote Cult was the creation 
of two as a sacred number rivalling the usual one, four, It is important to note 
that no elaborations, comparable to those among the Arapaho’* and Pawnee” 
took place in the Shoshone Ghost Dance. 

Within this period of change the roles of needs and personalities seem very 
clear to me. I can scarcely view it as a coincidence that the Shoshone were 
open to all sorts of innovations from 1885 to 1900, and rejected even minor 
changes in 1936.°° The period of misery after extreme prosperity must cer- 
tainly have shattered their values: they were clutching at straws in those 
days. Furthermore, it is important to note that those Shoshone who were late- 


7 Kroeber (1907), pp. 321-297. 79 Lesser (1933), esp. p. 105 ff. 
8° Shimkin (n.d.). 
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comers to Washakie’s band—recalcitrants like Tawunasia’s people, mixed- 
bloods from Fort Bridger, Mountain Shoshone, and others—did not undergo a 
similar revolution. Those among them who were affected fell into their ancient 
Ghost Dance; the others did nothing much. These persons had never greatly 
participated in Washakie’s affluence, had never taken part in formal warfare, 
or military societies. They had always been individualists. Their contacts with 
the traders had enabled them to seize their opportunities for farming. So they 
lost little, and changed little during these years. 

The internal evidence of the cults is significant. The reservation had 
brought together a very heterogeneous group of people, with a mere veneer of 
union. They tended to split into bitter factions once evil days had fallen upon 
the tribe. The stress upon psychic unity and good will in the Sun Dance and 
Peyote Cult of today appears to me to be a deliberate counteraction against 
such a tendency. Likewise, illness and death scourged the people at that time, 
killing a third of their number. The excessive concern with illness in all of the 
modern institutions: Sun Dance, Peyote Cult, Wolf Dance and Ghost Dance— 
grew out of this, I believe. 

The function of personality in this epoch was very great. After all, only a 
handful of men—Tassitsie, Bishop Wesaw, Charley Washakie, etc., were the 
moulders of this culture, deliberate seekers for innovations, not only in one in- 
stitution, but virtually all simultaneously. All of them came from leading 
families, and were closely identified with Washakie’s people. Their characters 
become more evident against the foils of others: they might have responded as 
negatively or as independently as Guy Robertson or Charley Nipwater. 

Quitan Quay is also useful for comparison. He was a prominent warrior, a 
noted foot-racer in his day. He lost five wives and their children through ill- 
ness. Yet he danced the Ghost Dance merely for social and sexual purposes, 
and never joined any social group, being content with a little liquor and.oc- 
casional honors as a herald for solace. Thus, I may summarize—enlarging 
from what I know personally about Tassitsie and Charley Washakie, as well— 
that the leaders in these changes were highly intelligent, discriminating, soci- 
able and emotionally acute men with great initiative. Their number is not 
large in any population. 

In addition, it is probable that factors of personal animosity were weighty 
in excluding the Ghost Dance as a mechanism of change. Tawunasia, one of 
the leaders of that Dance, was an enemy of Washakie’s. I have a hint that 
personal slights might have alienated the latter. Polly Shoyo recalls that, 
“they had told everyone to go out, stay out of the tipis, and dance. But Wash- 
akie went back to his tipi saying: ‘If you had something for me to eat, I would 
stay. Since you don’t, I’ll go back to my tent’.”’ At any rate, the cleavage be- 
tween the Ghost Dancers and the Peyote Cult today is absolute. Thus, about 
1933, William Washington, then the head of the Ghost Dance, fell ill. After 
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some other efforts, he tried Peyote and was cured. He joined the Peyotists and 
dropped his Ghost Dance affiliations.* 

From this brief survey, the following conclusions seem at least plausible. 
The geographical position of the Wind River Shoshone, which exposed them to 
many streams of influence, contributed to a great fluidity of culture and the 
choice of many cultural alternatives. As a result, the possible roles of individ- 
uals, and the drives animating them, have always been great. 

In the later nineteenth century the active role of personality reached its 
highest peak. Several persons left their mark upon the Shoshone. Washakie 
steered them through many years of white contacts, and helped to make them 
exceedingly prosperous. After a collapse of the old life in Washakie’s dotage, a 
number of young men, Tassitsie, Bishop Wesaw, and others, consciously re- 
formed and re-integrated the community. They maintained some old cultural 
features, borrowed others, invented others yet. 

The openness of the Shoshone to innovation after 1875 seems to have been 
the result, partially at least, of the collapse of their values and of their great 
physical distress, which made them clutch at straws. After 1906, when a new 
culture had recrystallized, new elements were not so readily accepted. In fact 
a new variation in the Sun Dance was vigorously rejected in 1936. Conse- 
sequently it appears that, with the increasing total adjustment of the com- 
munity, the creative role of the individual in Wind River Shoshone culture 
has declined once more. 


WasHincTon, D. C. 
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SHAWNEE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS! By ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 


NLIKE many present-day American Indian groups the Shawnee use few, 

if any, European musical instruments. Violins, guitars, even mouth or- 
gans, are seldom in evidence; pianos are practically non-existent.? This dearth 
of European instruments may be partly explained by the fact that the Shaw- 
nee emphasize singing, rather than instrumental music, as of primary impor- 
tance. As one elderly Absentee Shawnee woman said, “The Shawnee would 
rather sing. The artificial means for making music are all right, but it’s better 
to use the natural one; it’s better to sing.”” When referring to the singer-drum- 
mer who functions at dances, the Shawnee always allude to him in English as 
“the singer’; the man who accompanies with a gourd rattle is “the second 
singer.” 

However, despite their high evaluation of the human voice, the Shawnee 
have used and still do use a number of native musical instruments. Those 
employed for accompaniment to singing will be described and discussed in the 
present paper; others, used alone, or as toys, or by hunters, will be briefly men- 
tioned. 

Bodily accompaniment to singing. The male leader of a particular type of 
social dance called the “lead” dance, which will be referred to more fully be- 
low, stamps as he dances. No other bodily accompaniments are used for social 
dances, or for religious dances. Handclapping does not accompany singing, nor 
are the arms struck, nor do persons gather around the singers and stamp. 

Tapping as accompaniment. Among the Cherokee Shawnee the former 
False Faces and Shuck Faces, when asked to dance on their village rounds, had 
some man from among the spectators beat on a board with a small stick as they 
sang their dance songs. Otherwise tapping was not used for accompaniment; 
sticks were not, and are not, hit against each other, or against poles or flat 
pieces or bundles of rawhide, or against the ground. 

Tinkling objects and bells. Deer hooves, deer and buffalo dewclaws and, 
more recently sleigh bells, pellet bells and metal cylinders were worn on dance 
costumes not merely as ornaments, but for the sound they made. Snake rat- 
tles were never used. Deer hooves were attached to the bottom, sleeve and 
shoulder fringes of men’s buckskin shirts and to men’s garters. Messenger men 
for Absentee chiefs wore deer hoof garters during the Bread dance or when 


1 Data for this paper were obtained in 1934-1936 from informants belonging to the Absentee, 
Cherokee and Eastern Shawnee groups of Oklahoma, during field trips made as Indiana Fellow in 
Anthropology at Yale University. Professor George Herzog of Columbia University kindly pro- 
vided a questionnaire on musical instruments which was covered fully only with an Absentee 
Shawnee informant. 

2 One piano only, a gold leaf square grand, was seen in the household of a wealthy and there- 
fore atypical Shawnee family. There was little evidence that the instrument was anything other 
than an object of conspicuous consumption. 
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delivering messages; the tinkling of the hooves “could be heard.”’ One inform- 
ant said such garters were also worn by any male dancer at social dances; 
“sometimes they were worn as a substitute for gourd rattles. They were only 
used with buckskin leggings, never with cloth trousers, and were buried with 
the man who owned then.” Cherokee Shawnee messenger men did not wear 
deer hoof garters except when leading dances. The man at the head of the file 
of the twelve hunters for the Cherokee Shawnee Bread dance and the social 
dance leader wore garters to which were attached hooves taken from the front 
legs of deer; the man who followed behind wore garters made from dewclaws 
taken from the back legs of deer. 

Moccasins to which dewclaws were attached on the upper front part were 
worn by Absentee messenger men; the title for these officials was translated by 
an informant as “clawed moccasin” (weSkaSikwa@o). Such moccasins each 
having 10 dewclaws on it, were also occasionally worn by non-officials as 
well. 

Deer hooves and dewclaws were prepared and used only by men. Hunters 
chopped off the front hooves of deer and the dewclaws from the back legs of 
the deer, or from buffalo, and brought them home in a sack. Hooves and claws 
were boiled; when soft, they were removed from the kettle with a stick and the 
inner bone was taken out; the hooves were then re-boiled until very soft, fol- 
lowing which the solid tip of each hoof was chopped off, the hoof pared and 
trimmed, and strung on a stick. A heavy piece of tanned buckskin from the 
neck region of the hide was cut into thin strips 4 inches long; a knot was tied 
at one end of each strip and a hoof or dewclaw threaded on it. Two pieces of 
buckskin were cut, each 8 to 10 inches long, 4 to 6 inches wide, and with 
pointed ends. Six to 8 rows of holes, about one inch apart, were punched in 
each strip. The buckskin thongs, with one hoof threaded on each one, were in- 
serted in these holes, the free end of the thongs being tied in a knot on the in- 
side surface of the buckskin “garter.’’ When in use, the two pointed ends of the 
garter were tied together with thongs passing through slits cut near the tip 
ends. Usually garters were worn below each knee; occasionally they were tied 
around the ankles. Each garter had some 30 hooves dangling from it; the tin- 
kling of the hooves “kind of killed the sound of the singer.” 

Sleigh bells were worn attached to the belts of Cherokee Shawnee Shuck 
Faces. They were also fastened to the fringes or the seams of Shawnee men’s 
dance garments, usually down the sides of the leggings. Being difficult to ob- 
tain now, such bells are seldom worn; in 1936 I saw a heavy leather armlet to 
which six or eight bells were attached, which was owned by an Absentee chief 
and worn by his son during a Bread dance. 

Metal cylinders, made in different sizes from German silver by Shawnee 
silversmiths, were tied on the fringes of men’s leggings and women’s dance 
shawls. Pellet bells were also used on men’s buckskin or broadcloth leggings, 
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being attached to the side seam from top to bottom; they were also tied to the 
fringes of women’s shawls and were sewn in rows across the bottom of the rib- 
bon streamers which depend from women’s head ornaments. The bells were 
made from a round flat piece of metal which was put into a form and pressed 
into a hollow ball; a slit-was filed in this ball and a shot put inside; the slit was 
then pinched closed and a small piece of wire was soldered to the bell to form a 
handle for fastening the ornament with a narrow buckskin thong to men’s or 
women’s attire. 

Rattles. A variety of rattles are used by the Shawnee; gourd, tortoise-shell, 
coconut shell, pumpkin, horn hand rattles and turtle shell and tin can leg 
“shackles.” Deer hoof, rawhide, cocoon, and birchbark rattles and split stick 
clappers do not occur among the Shawnee. 

Gourd rattles are used to accompany religious and social dance songs and 
peyote songs. Formerly the Shawnee raised their own gourds from seed origi- 
nally given to them by their Creator. When ripe, “genuine Indian gourds were 
yellow, and all very nearly the same size.”’ The single gourd rattle used by the 
“second singer” at Absentee Shawnee religious dances is made by the chief’s 
messenger, who “takes good care of it, so that it seldom needs to be replaced.” 
Each time, before being used, it is purified in cedar smoke. Such a rattle is 
made as follows: 

A round ripe gourd, about 4 inches in diameter, is softened by being boiled 
in water for about 15 minutes. While it is still hot, the neck is cut off and a 
round hole, about 1} inch wide, is made in the neck end; another hole, about 3 
inch wide, is cut in the blossom end. The seeds are removed through the large 
hole with a hooked knife and the inner surface of the shell is scraped thin and 
of an equal thickness. The gourd is then hung in the sun to dry for three days; 
“it gets so hard a person can hardly break it.’’ Next the shell is stained a dark 
brown by being soaked for about half an hour in water in which some bark 
from the black walnut has been boiled. Or occasionally gourds are stained by 
being held in cedar smoke for about 10 minutes. Both the walnut water bath 
and the smoke “purify” the gourd. After being redried, before the handle is 
fitted into the shell about 20 white quartz crystals, } inch or so in diameter, 
are dropped into the gourd. Such crystals are used for all types of Shawnee 
hand rattles. 

The rounded handle for the rattle is carved from seasoned black walnut. At 
the grip and at the point where it passes through the bottom hole of the gourd 
the handle measures 1 to 1} inches; the upper third tapes to a scant } inch at 
the top hole and to a point at the tip end. The bottom end is cut square. The 
over-all length of the handle is 10 to 12 inches; the handle proper measures 
some 6 inches. A shallow groove about } inch wide is cut } an inch from the bot- 
tom end and a buckskin thong is slipped into the groove, tied, and the ends 
fastened to form a loop by which the rattle is hung up when it is not in use. A 
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design of two clasped hands, “the sign for brothers,’”’ is incised on the handle 
about 3 inches above the bottom end. The pointed tip of the handle projects 
some 2 inches above the gourd; at the point of projection a hole is drilled 
through the handle and a wooden peg, about 1 inch long, is inserted in this 
hole after the handle has been fitted into the gourd. A thin buckskin thong is 
passed over and under both ends of the peg to prevent the gourd from slipping 
off the handle. 

There are no holes made in the side of the gourd, nor is the neck ever used 
as a handle. The Cherokee Shawnee, like the Absentee, formerly used gourd 
rattles at religious dances, but now use a cowhorn rattle. Among the Cherokee 
Shawnee two gourd rattles were used; the Absentee employ only one at re- 
ligious dances. 

Common gourd rattles, somewhat larger than the Bread dance rattle and 
lacking any carving on the handle but made in the same way as the ceremonial 
instrument, are employed at Absentee night social dances. Such are not smoked 
in cedar before being used. As many as three rattles are manipulated by the 
singers for social dances. 

Peyote rattles are made from a 3 inch gourd prepared and stained as de- 
scribed above. The handle is longer and slenderer than that of the dance rattle, 
being some 15 inches or so overall. The bottom hole in the gourd is reinforced 
by inserting half of a wooden spool (such as thread is wound on) in the open- 
ing; the stem of the spool is glued into the hole and the flange fits around its 
outer edge. The hole in the center of the spool is enlarged to about } inch in 
diameter, and the straight round walnut handle passes through this enlarged 
opening and upward through the smaller hole in the blossom end of the gourd, 
to project about 2 inches from the top surface. The top end is cut off square. 
There is no peg inserted in the handle at the point where it emerges from the 
gourd. The lower end, or handle proper, is about 10 inches long and is square 
cut at the end. Both the handle proper and the projecting tip are wrapped with 
buckskin; the middle third of the buckskin-wrapped handle is plain, the lower 
and upper thirds are ornamented with designs worked in glass beads. A 5 to 6 
inch tassel of plain fringed buckskin is attached to the end of the handle. The 
projecting tip is also beaded and ornamented with a 2 to 3 inch tassel of horse- 
hair, dyed red. Absentee Shawnee men prepare the gourds and carve the han- 
dles for peyote rattles; women do the beadwork, using designs “learned from 
peyote” (i.e., while a person is under the influence of peyote). A peyote member 
sometimes owns two or three gourd rattles, but at a meeting one rattle only, 
belonging to the man who is “running” the meeting, is used throughout the 
night. I did not gather any information concerning Cherokee Shawnee peyote 
rattles, which may differ in detail from the Absentee ones, since the Cherokee 
Shawnee worship peyote in the ‘“‘Christian” form, while the Absentee follow 
the ‘‘Pagan”’ ritual. 
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Tortoise shell hand rattles were used to accompany the magical songs sung 
by former “powerful men” or shamans among the Shawnee. They were also 
carried by Cherokee Shawnee False Face impersonators. The instrument, used 
by the powerful men, as described by an Absentee informant, consisted of a 
single turtle shell attached to a stick handle. After being captured, a wood 
turtle was offered tobacco while a formula was addressed to it. The creature 
was then boiled in water for an hour or so. Next the meat and entrails were re- 
moved, care being taken to keep the plastron intact. Both plastron and car- 
apace were sun dried, and small holes were drilled around the edges; the two 
pieces were then tied together with buckskin thongs which passed through the 
holes. An opening about 1 inch wide was bored in the center of the bottom end 
of the rattle, and another about 3 inch or less in the center of the top end. 
Quartz crystals were put inside the shell. A round stick which tapered to a 
pointywas run through the bottom and top openings and fitted with a wooden 
peg above the top end of the shell. The handle proper measured about 6 inches. 
Such an instrument was kept in a medicine bundle in charge of a shaman. 

The turtle shell to be used for a False Face rattle was treated as described 
above; the stick which formed the handle measured about 23 inches in diam- 
eter and some 10 inches in length. The top end was carved to represent a 
turtle head. Small “rocks”’ (crystals?) were put inside the rattle. Such an in- 
strument was not only used by False Faces when they danced, but to purify 
persons and ward off disease. “At each house in the village the False Faces 
rubbed the people, the walls of the houses, the floor under the beds and every 
other place with their turtle shell rattles. The reason they used these rattles 
was because there are only a very few varmints which will attack turtle, he’s 
so protected.” 

A coconut shell rattle was made and used at Absentee religious and social 
dances about 10 years ago by Joe Billy, former dance leader and messenger 
man in the Kispoko division. Joe Billy was half Shawnee and half Creek, and 
may have derived the idea from the Creeks, who use coconut rattles,* however 
James Clark, a KiSpoko informant, said that ‘‘Joe Billy just had an idea and 
made this rattle.” Although used at Bread dances it “was not purified, but just 
used in a common way. It was broken 5 or 6 years ago.”’ The rattle was made 
by sawing a small section from the eye end of a coconut with a keyhole saw; 
the milk was then drained off, the meat pecked out with an awl, and the shell 
scraped on the inside with a hooked scraping knife. Next a hole was bored in 
the opposite end of the shell and the outer surface of the coconut was scraped 
smooth with a piece of broken glass, and then sandpapered. The scraping kept 
Joe Billy occupied for 3 or 4 days. The handle for the rattle consisted of a stick 
12 inches long and 3 inches wide at the base; at the grip it was about 2 inches 


3 John R. Swanton, Religious Beliefs and Medical Practices of the Creek Indians (Annual Re- 
port, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 42, 1928), p. 521. 
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wide and from this point the handle flared outward in the form of a cup, in 
which the bottom of the coconut rested. That part of the handle which ex- 
tended upward through the shell was cut just large enough to pass through the 
two holes cut in the coconut. The tip of the handle projected about 2 inches 
above the shell; there was no peg fitted into it. About 20 quartz crystals were 
put inside the rattle before the handle was fitted on. 

Pumpkin hand rattles are said to have been used for peyote meetings 
among the Absentee; if so, probably only to a limited extent. I did not obtain 
details of their construction. It is regarded as “‘against the rules” for the Shaw- 
nee to use any kind of snake skins or snake rattles as decoration on instru- 
ments. 

A cowhorn trimmed at the base and sawed off 4 inches from the tip is now 
being employed by the White Oak sub-group of the Cherokee Shawnee in 
place of gourd rattles at religious dances. A piece of wood is fitted into the top 
hole of the horn, small pebbles are inserted as rattling substances, and another 
piece of wood is fitted in the bottom end as a handle. The Absentee Shawnee 
make no use of horns for rattles and say that it is ‘against the rules” to do so. 

Leg rattles or “shackles” have an interesting history among the Shawnee. 
About 1835, when the Absentee Shawnee first entered Indian Territory, they 
settled in the Creek country. From “their brothers, the Creeks’’ the Absentee 
borrowed a dance known as the “lead” dance, which became very popular, 
especially among the young people. This dance, performed only for social 
purposes, lacks any song, drum or hand rattle accompaniment; the leader, a 
man, heads a file of men and women dancers, and from time to time as he 
moves quickly around the dance ground he utters short exclamations which 
the other dancers “answer.” Behind the leader are one, two or three women 
dancers who wear bulky leg shackles. Creek women, when dancing such a 
dance, use leg shackles made from turtle shells;* so also did Shawnee women 
when the Absentee first borrowed the dance. However older persons among the 
Shawnee objected to women and girls wearing these rattles and finally the 
KiSpoko chief, John Scott, told his people that “the leg rattles belong to our 
brothers the Creeks; whatever the Creator intends them to use, they must use, 
but I forbid you to use them.” Accordingly, up to the time of Scott’s death 
tortoise-shell shackles were not worn; afterward they were occasionally used 
at Absentee dances. The older people, like Scott, “were against young people 
wearing these turtle-shell leg rattles. When the Creek women wear them, they 
are offering prayer as they use them. When the Creeks have need to use the 
shells for their worshipping, they talk to the turtle before they kill it. But the 
Shawnee don’t do this, and they are really stealing from the Creeks when they 


4 Turtle shell shackles are shown in Frank G. Speck, Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi 
Indians. With Music Transcribed by Jacob D. Sapir (Anthropological Publications of the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. 1, 1911), p. 164, fig. 1. 
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use the rattles for ordinary dances. If a Shawnee woman should ask for turtle 
shells already made into leg rattles, and those shells had been offered prayer 
to by a Creek woman before the turtles were killed, then it would be all right 
for the Shawnee to use such a rattle. About 25 years ago the old headmen told 
the young people that if they wanted to use the turtle shell leg rattles, to go 
down and get the shells from the Creeks, or else not to wear them, but the 
Shawnee women never did go down” (James Clark, Ki8poko informant). 

Instead of procuring turtle shells from the Creeks, the Shawnee developed 
their own type of leg rattle, using small size canned milk tins as a substitute 
for turtle shells. Some 20 milk tins, each containing several small pebbles, are 
lashed in 4 or 5 rows to a strip of buckskin or heavy cloth which is tied around 
the calf of the leg. Shackles are always worn in pairs. One set seen among the 
Eastern Shawnee consisted of the uppers of a pair of hiking boots to which the 
milk cans were attached in rows. When worn for dancing, the uppers were laced 
closed. At Absentee Shawnee social night dances two or three young women, 
between 17 and 25 years of age, wear the shackles when lead dances are per- 
formed. At one Absentee dance I attended, a girl who was part Creek wore 
Creek turtle shell shackles. At a Quapaw night social dance, which was attended 
by several Eastern Shawnee, two young women wore turtle shell rattles. No 
form of leg rattle is used by the Cherokee Shawnee; an elderly informant who 
serves as ceremonial leader for the White Oak sub-group expressed the opinion 
that the shackles “‘are too bulky and the women have to keep their legs too far 
apart when they wear them for dancing.” 

Manner of using hand rattles. No rattling precedes or follows a song. The 
male singer who does the rattling is generally seated. He holds the rattle 
upright in his right hand and moves it a short distance backward and forward, 
letting the instrument point slightly toward the ground. White Oak Cherokee 
Shawnee singers hold the left hand in front of the body with the fingers curved 
inward and beat the rattle into the cupped hand; Absentee singers do not do 
this. 

No up and down movements are used in rattling. The Shawnee do not hit 
the rattle against the body (other than the hand, as noted above) or against 
the ground, a skin, a mat, pole or the drum. Two rattles are never struck 
together. 

Drums and drumsticks. The wet drum or water drum is in general use 
among the Shawnee for social and religious dances and peyote meetings. 

The Absentee Shawnee are said to have formerly made water drums from 
cypress knees; according to Jamies Clark “they claim they used these cypress 
knees back in Ohio” (i.e., prior to 1780). Billy Williams, son of Joe Billy, 
thought such drums were made when the Shawnee were “in old Mexico” 


5 Cypress knees were also used for drums by the Creeks (Swanton, idem.) and by the Tunica 
(Professor Frank G. Speck, conversation, 1940). 
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(after 1820); in all probability cypress drums were used when groups of Shawnee 
lived in the southeast during the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
According to Billy Williams “the trees [cypress knees, hotikwana koOimi?iSa] 
look like a stump, but are natural growths with bark on them, but no limbs, 
and hollow on the inside. They were put on this earth by the Creator for 
Indians to make drums from. When they use that drum the Creator can hear 
it being beaten.”’ Williams’ description of such drums (which he had never 
seen), was as follows. ““They cut a section of the tree, 1} feet long [presumably 
the upper half of the knee]. Then they scraped the inside and smoothed it off 
at the top, and let it dry. When they needed a drum they put water and char- 
coal inside and tied on the head.”’ James Clark, who likewise had never seen a 
cypress drum, agreed with Williams that the instrument was about 1} feet 
high, but Clark stated that both ends of the section of knee were open, and 
had to be covered with buckskin. ‘They made some kind of rings from rawhide 
ropes and tied the buckskin over the top and bottom ends at the same time, 
pulling the rope through the upper and lower row of rings. The water was put 
in after the bottom end of the drum was set down on the buckskin. The drum 
was about 10 inches wide; it was set on the ground [when in use].” Clark 
mentioned that he had seen drums such as he described “in an Indian relic 
store in E] Paso, Texas’’; this leads me to believe that his description is 
probably not reliable. 

A large water drum, made from a transverse section of tree trunk, was also 
said to have been used formerly by the Absentee Shawnee. This drum was 3 
feet in diameter; the section of trunk was squared at both ends, set upright 
on the ground and a fire built in the center of the top end. The fire was kept 
burning by blowing on it through a hollow reed; the inside of the log was 
burned out to within 6 or 10 inches of the bottom. The interior walls, which 
were “thin, like a board,” were scraped free of charcoal and when used water 
and charcoal were put inside the drum and a buckskin head tied on it. Drums 
3 feet wide seem rather large for the Shawnee, but Jennie Segar, a reliable 
Absentee informant, said that such were used; “‘the bigger the hole, the louder 
the noise the drum makes.”’ One Absentee Shawnee sub-group near Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, uses a dance drum now which is twice as large as that employed 
at Little River Absentee dances: The Little River people say that the drum 
“is too large; it doesn’t sound good.” 

Wooden kegs are used at present by all Shawnee groups for drums; the 
Absentee near Shawnee use a 4 gallon keg, the Little River Absentee a 2 
gallon keg and the White Oak Cherokee Shawnee use a 1 gallon keg for their 
dance drum. No paint or decorations are put on the drum kegs. Two rawhide 
loops are attached to opposite sides of the keg, so that the drum can be held 
up by two men while a third man drums or, what is more usual, held tilted 
off the ground by the drummer when he is seated. For the moccasin game the 
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Cherokee Shawnee formerly used a “‘smaller’’ (ca. 2 quart?) keg, “about the 
size of a peyote drum,” to accompany the songs sung during the game. This 
also contained water. Clay pots are said never to have been used for drums; 
iron kettles are used, but only for peyote drums. A 2 quart tin lard pail, half 
full of water and having a section of inner tubing stretched across the top was 
often in use at Billy Williams’ home in 1935; Williams’ 1} year old son, whom 
the family said had already displayed an aptitude for drumming, was being 
encouraged to beat this instrument with a small wooden drumstick. 

The Absentee fill their drum half full of water; the Cherokee Shawnee put 
in “the amount of water a man can carry from a nearby waterhole, in one 
hand, four times.” The Absentee do not have to add water to the dance drum 
while it is being used; at a Cherokee Shawnee religious dance held in 1934 it 
was found that the buckskin head was too dry, soon after it had been tied on 
the dtum so the whole instrument was immersed in water for several minutes. 
The Absentee put 3 or 4 small pieces of charcoal in their dance drum; the 
Cherokee Shawnee put in one piece, } inch square. Ashes are never put in. 
James Clark said that charcoal is put in the drum because “charcoal stands 
for fire; fire and water will make anything move, but man must guide it. A 
drum with water alone inside it wouldn’t sound good. The fire in the drum 
lights everything up; the spirits and the Creator can see it. Also, with charcoal 
in the drum, when the head is hit the charcoal causes the buckskin head to 
expand and the water comes up through the buckskin and sprays out. This is 
good; it keeps the buckskin wet. Without charcoal, the skin sags down in the 
center and dries out; it has no life in it. The two powers, fire and water, must 
both be present to give it life.” Billy Williams also explained, thus, ‘“The 
Shawnee say the charcoal makes light, and the light goes everywhere. Also 
the Indians get help from fire; fire takes their messages up to the Creator.” 
A Cherokee Shawnee ceremonial leader said that charcoal was put in the 
drum “‘to give it a better sound.” 

Tanned buckskin is used as a head on all types of water drums. The skin 
is soaked for 6 or 7 hours before being tied on the drum. Formerly, among the 
Cherokee Shawnee (and probably also among the Absentee) a fresh skin was 
secured each spring for the drum used at religious dances; the piece of skin 
used for the drum head was taken from the hide of the first deer the hunters 
killed while on a ceremonial hunt preceding the spring Bread dance. This deer- 
hide was tanned immediately after the deer was killed and was brought in to 
the dance ground by the hunters, when they returned. Any man who knows 
how to, can tie the drum for Absentee religious or social dances. A round piece 
of buckskin is draped over the open drum; the edges of the skin hang down on 
the sides for about 3 inches. The two ends of a long piece of rope are tied to- 
gether; the rope is then looped around pebbles inserted under the buckskin 
near the edge. After the rope is passed around a pebble it is brought obliquely 
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down the side of the drum, passed across the bottom end and then brought 
up obliquely on the other side to be fastened around a pebble encased under 
the buckskin on the opposite side. The rope is thus brought up obliquely and 
looped around some 15 or 20 pebbles which are inserted at equal intervals all 
around under the buckskin. The slanting ropes cross, to form a series of X 
patterns on the sides of the drum when the tie is completed. At each point 
where the ropes cross the slack in the rope is taken up by inserting a small 
stick between the two ropes and giving the stick a full twist or two. The 
Cherokee Shawnee also use pebbles for tying their drum, but the rope does not 
cross to form a pattern of X’s around the drum. Instead it is looped around a 
pebble and then brought down diagonally for 3 or 4 inches on both sides of the 
pebble (to form an inverted V with the pebble at the apex); from the two points 
of the V the rope passes straight down the side of the drum, across the bottom 
and up the other side. 

The Absentee Shawnee do not paint the buckskin head of the drum; the 
Cherokee Shawnee paint the hide top of the drum around the edge with ver- 
million and draw two straight lines, intersecting at right angles in the center, 
from the rim inward. ‘“This painting doesn’t mean anything; it is just done to 
represent the worshippers’ belief in the Creator; they paint their faces and 
they paint the drum. The color doesn’t stand for anything.” 

Women have nothing to do with the drum, men making it, tying it and 
using it. 

A large tambourine dry drum was also used by the Absentee Shawnee 
between 1882 and 1891, when they ‘‘made friends” with the Caddo and the 
Ioway at yearly gatherings.® This instrument, borrowed at a late date by the 
Shawnee, “looked like a snare drum; sometimes it was just a little larger than 
a snare drum. It was made from the wood of ‘‘a smooth barked tree with little 
nuts like hickory nuts [hickory sp.?], that is used for axe handles a lot. The 
wood from this tree is hard to break; there are no knots in it, and when green 
it can be bent to any shape. When some men wanted to make a dry drum, a 
few of them went into the woods, chose a tree, said a prayer and offered to- 
bacco to it, and then cut it. They took out a section 4 feet long and about 10 
inches wide; they split this section in half and then split out a straight piece, 
} inch thick, 4 feet long and 10 inches wide, from one of the split halves.” 
This long thin sheet of green wood was bent in a circle, the two ends being 
brought together so that they overlapped about 6 inches. Four holes, one in 
each corner of the ovarlapping ends, were bored through the ends and a 
length of string or thong was passed through the holes. The thong crossed to 
form an X on both the outside and inside of the overlapping ends; this thong 


® James Clark, who furnished the description of the tambourine drum, stated that after 1891 
the United States government forbade the tribes in Indian Territory to celebrate friendship pacts, 
because such celebrations involved giving away large amounts of property. 
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was tied at the center of the X on the inside. The circular wooden framework 
was then left to dry for several days. 

The two heads for the tambourine drum consisted of two circular pieces 
of untanned calfskin from which the hair had been removed after the skin 
had been soaked in water for 3 or 4 days. The rawhide was cut large enough 
to hang down about 2 inches over the top and bottom of the drum frame and 
small slits or eyelets were cut near the edges, at 2 inch intervals. The heads 
were then laced onto the frame with a long buckskin thong; the manner of 
lacing was much the same as that used by us in lacing shoes, with the thong 
forming a pattern of X’s around the drum frame. After the two heads had been 
attached four loops of rawhide were fastened to the drum; these were spaced 
equi-distant around the frame and were used to hold the drum when it was 
being played. Before being beaten a dry drum of this sort had to be heated 
near g fire, to tighten the heads, or the lacing could be untied and drawn 
tighter. Small tambourine drums capable of being held in one hand were not 
used by the Shawnee. 

Absentee Shawnee peyote drums, used only at peyote meetings, are generally 
made from a 3-legged, cast iron No. 6 kettle which is about 10 inches high and 
6 or 7 inches in diameter. Water, charcoal and several (6 or more) peyote 
buttons are put in the kettle and a well-soaked piece of buckskin is used for 
the head, which is tied by the drum chief with a 21 foot length of rope. The 
two ends of this rope are tied together and the rope is wrapped around 18 
small round pebbles which project at intervals like knobs from under the free 
hanging edge of the drum head. When tied, the rope forms a star-shaped de- 
sign on the bottom of the kettle. Cast iron kettles are preferred to brass 
ones for peyote drums; James Clark said that some Kickapoo, desiring a 
fancy peyote drum, ordered a 4-legged brass kettle especially made, but that 
after trying it out, they more or less discarded it. The sound it produced was 
“like that of beating two pieces of iron together. It didn’t give any bass at 
all. Brass sounds the same all the way through, but cast iron gives a good 
change during [the course of] a song.” 

Throughout the night of singing during a peyote meeting water is fre- 
quently added to the peyote drum by critically-minded singers; it is poured 
through the head. Women, as well as men, occasionally drum at peyote meet- 
ings. In the morning, at the close of a meeting, the drum chief orders some man 
to untie the drum. The peyote buttons in it are given to the director of the 
meeting, the water or “tea” is drunk by anyone who feels it would do him or 
her good, or is poured out on the west side of the moon altar by the drum chief. 
The latter official then puts the buckskin head, the 18 pebbles, the drum rope 
and the drumstick inside the kettle and takes it out of the tipi, together with 
the rest of the peyote paraphenalia, before breakfast is brought in. 

Several decades ago the Absentee and Cherokee Shawnee were offered 
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three large silver-decorated dream dance drums by the Delaware, but neither 
Shawnee group accepted them. 

All types of water drums used by the Shawnee are beaten with a single 
drumstick carved from hard wood such as pecan, walnut, “dogwood”’ or 
hickory. The drumstick used with dance drums is plain and square cut at the 
lower end, with a rounded head about 1 inch in diameter. It is 12 to 14 inches 
long and measures a scant 3 inch at the grip and a full } inch at the bottom. 
No tinkling objects are attached to the drumstick. No part of it is wrapped. 

Peyote drumsticks observed among the Absentee and Eastern Shawnee 
were of two types. One was a plain rounded piece of hard wood, 10 inches long 
and 3 inch thick throughout; either end of this stick could be used for beating 
the drum. The other type, more frequently seen, was of the same dimensions 
as the dance drumstick, with a rounded end for beating, but differed in that 
it was incised with designs at the grip, about 4 inches from the bottom end. 
These designs are learned from peyote during a meeting. I was told that 
peyote drumsticks are made in various shapes; some for example have a slender 
head and heavier end. All are stained dark brown by being soaked in a walnut 
bark decoction. They are always carved by men, and oftentimes given as 
gifts between peyote members or to new worshippers. A male peyote wor- 
shipper generally owns several peyote drumsticks. 

Manner of beating the drum. The Shawnee water drum is usually set up- 
right on the ground in front of the “head singer” (drummer). This is the 
“proper position” for the drum. Occasionally however a drummer picks up 
the instrument and holds it in his lap, or sometimes he grasps one of the raw- 
hide loops attached to the drum with his left hand and tilts the drum side- 
ways, raising it partly off the ground. All the singers customarily sit on a long 
log under a rectangular shade or arbor at the dance ground. In only one dance 
that I know of, the social “‘’49er”’ or Winnebago scalp dance, is the drum held 
suspended off the ground by two men, while a third beats it. During this dance 
the trio of men stand near the center of the dance ground, not under the arbor. 

The large tambourine drum was beaten suspended off the ground. Some- 
times 4 sticks with curved upper ends which flared outward were set in the 
ground to form a square. The drum was suspended by rawhide loops which 
were set in small notches cut into the sticks below the point at which the latter 
flared outward. When hung thus the drum cleared the ground by 4 to 8 inches. 
At other times the two men who were the leading singers in the give-away 
ceremony held the drum between them by the loops, while they were seated 
on horseback, or else they put ropes through the loops and attached the ropes 
to their saddle horns while they sang and drummed. 

Peyote drums are placed on the ground in front of the drummer, who sits 
Turk fashion on the ground. These drums are often tilted obliquely when 
being used. 
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A slight amount of drumming, lasting half a minute or so, precedes the 
singing among the Absentee. The preliminary drumming enables the singer 
to “get the right kind of a tune for the song. Sometimes he just ‘shakes’ 
[rolls?] the drum a little, to catch the tune.’”’ During a song, “when the drum 
is tied just right the drumstick will control the singer [drummer]; it will re- 
bound from the drumhead just high enough to give the right tone.”’ At the end 
of a song, “‘the dancers know when the end is coming, by the way the drummer 
is beating the drum; they know to the last strike, exactly when he is going to 
stop. Every dancer stops right on the last drum beat, when the song ends too; 
it’s like that for all drum dances”’ (James Clark, informant). 

Other Shawnee musical instruments. Rasped sticks are not rubbed together 
as an accompaniment for singing, nor is skin scratched or rubbed. Baskets were 
never beaten or rubbed or scraped in accompaniment to songs. 

‘he Shawnee may formerly have used the ordinary hunter’s bow as a 
musical bow, but it was not played to accompany singing. Buzzers and two 
types of bull roarers were used by boys, especially, as toys. A 2-piece deer call 
and a turkey call whistle were used by hunters, and during the Absentee 
Man’s dance an eagle bone whistle with a wax stop is blown occasionally by 
one of the dancers; eagle bone whistles are also blown at peyote meetings, but 
not in accompaniment to the singing of peyote songs. 

The flute was not used by the Shawnee, but the flageolet, with 8 holes, 
was employed. A flageolet player used the instrument to play songs for his 
own amusement, or to lure girls who were out in the woods to come to the 
dance ground and dance. The flageolet was not employed as accompaniment 
to singing. 

Hunting horns, made from cowhorns, were used during the last century 
among the Cherokee Shawnee for hunting “with a pack of hounds.” As far 
as I know, this is the only musical instrument which any Shawnee group has 
borrowed directly from the whites. 
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VLADIMIR JAROSLAV FEWKES By FRANK G. SPECK 


CCASION again arises to pay tribute in words to the scholarship, 

ability and high standards of research of one among us who has passed his 
last birthday. Dr. Vladimir Jaroslav Fewkes died on December 11, 1941, at 
the University Hospital, Philadelphia, after an illness contracted some years 
ago. Dr. Fewkes was born on March 23, 1901, at Nimburk, Czechoslovakia. 
He came from an old Bohemian family, his father having been a member of 
the first Czech Senate and a close friend of Masaryk. After serving four years 
in the World War, Dr. Fewkes came to Philadelphia in 1920. He worked his 
way through the University of Pennsylvania, graduating with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Economics in 1926. He received the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1928 and finished with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1931. 
Then followed a series of extensive archaeological expeditions to Europe. Dur- 
ing part of this time (1926-27) he served as Assistant in Anthropology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and as Instructor (1930-31). From 1932 to 1938 
he was Associate Director of the American School of Prehistoric Research, in 
1938 Acting Director. Between 1939 and 1934 he was Director of the American 
Archaeological Expedition to Europe. During this period he was at Harvard 
University between 1932 and 1937. In 1938 he was appointed Archaeologist 
in charge of excavations at Irene Mound at Savannah, Georgia. Subsequent 
to his return to Philadelphia in the fall of 1938 he acted as research associate 
at the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania until his demise. Here he 
continued his work and research in the technological laboratory. He combined 
analytical chemistry, certain phases of physics and general practical knowledge 
with his excellent grasp of archaeology. 

As one of the outstanding men in America of Czech origin, he was honored 
by being made a member of the Society of Prehistory in Czechoslovakia and 
to the Historical Society of Jugoslavia. He was also a prominent member of 
scientific organizations in America, sitting in the council of the American 
Anthropological Association, the American Archaeological Society, and was at 
one time president of the Anthropological Society of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Fewkes was an honorary member of the following societies: Archaeo- 
logical Society of New Jersey; National Museum of Hungary, Budapest; 
National Museum, Belgrade, Jugoslavia, Honorary Curator; Honorary 
Charter Member, Museum of Nis, Jugoslavia; Bitolj Museum, Jugoslavia; 
Society for Georgia Archaeology; Franklin and Marshall College Chapter for 
the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology. 

In his native Czechoslovakia he had held the following appointments: 
Corresponding Fellow, State Archaeological Institute, Prague; Research 
Consultant, National Museum, Prague; Research Curator, Krajinske Mu- 
seum, Kralupy; Foreign Correspondent, Zemski Museum, Brno; Research 
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Advisor and Consultant, City Museum, Pilsen; Curator and Occasional Lec- 
turer, City Museum, Nymburk. 

Among his decorations were: the Jugoslav Royal Crown (1935), a decora- 
tion which no other archaeologist has ever received; the White Lion of 
Czechoslovakia (1938); and he was proposed for the St. Stephen Order of 
Hungary and the Huxley Memorial Medal in England. 

Dr. Fewkes held honorary degrees from Charles University, Prague, 
(N.R.D., 1939); and Belgrade University (Sc.D. 1940). 

Vladimir J. Fewkes will be remembered by his associates as one who held 
high ideals of scholarship and research. The force of the critical reviews that 
he wrote, over a score in number for various scientific journals in America and 
abroad, lay in the critical attitude he took toward publications in the field of 
archaeology; his chosen life work. Some thirty-three scientific articles have 
bortte his signature. The four major studies of which he was the author are 
The Neolithic Period in Bohemia, in manuscript form, 1927; Neolithic Rudi- 
ments of European Civilization, manuscript in preparation, to be published by 
Moorehead House, N. Y.; Nature, Man, Culture, manuscript in preparation, 
1940, in collaboration with Glover Allen, to be published by Macmillan; 
Handbook of Conservation and Other Methods for Museum Technicians; and 
Catawba Pottery Making, in press, American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A list of Dr Fewkes’s publications will, I understand, appear in 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITY. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NORTH AMERICA 


The Cheyenne Way; Conflict and Case Law in Primitive Jurisprudence. K. N. LLEWEL- 
LYN and E. ApAmMson HOEBEL (xiv, 360 pp., 8 pls. $3.00. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1941). 


In this book a jurist and an ethnographer are combining their insights into the “law- 
stuff,” “law-jobs,” and “law-ways’”’ of a Plains tribe. Both shared in field work among 
the Northern Cheyenne, starting from the ethnographic findings of George Bird Grin- 
nell, but concentrating on their major theme, checking some of his relevant data, and 
accumulating an invaluable mass of data on fifty-three conveniently indexed cases. 

Apart from the significance of their volume for comparative law, the authors have 
succeeded in clarifying important aspects of the tribal culture. The seasonal cycle of 
the nomadic peoples, correctly described in Wissler’s account of the band (Clark Wiss- 
ler, The American Indian, 2nd edition, 1922, p. 161), and latterly stressed by others 
for the Western Cree, the Sarsi, and the Kiowa, is here clearly brought out with its 
implications for still another constituent of the area (pp. 101, 110 f., 148). The descrip- 
tion of the tribal council, of the military societies, and of the peculiar conception of 
homicide is of equal value for the student of Plains Indians as such and for the compara- 
tive jurist; and inevitably many specific matters are touched that impinge on both sets 
of interests, such as the sporadic breach of the in-law taboo (p. 182 f.). A contribution 
of major scope lies in the definition of the powers belonging to the police organization 
The authors join Drs. Provinse and MacLeod (p. 108 ff.) in rejecting the all but exclu- 
sive linkage of this institution with the communal buffalo hunt. In an as yet unprinted 
paper read in September, 1941, I have already acknowledged the justice of this stricture 
on a previous formulation of mine and tried to support the criticism by additional evi- 
dence. But Messrs. Llewellyn and Hoebel go much farther. They show that the Chey- 
enne police societies, unlike their Cree counterparts, did not become wholly dormant 
during the winter (p. 111); that their functions extended beyond the punishment of 
crime, embracing the occasional invention of techniques for determining guilt (p. 119); 
that in a breach of the peace the society—not the aggrieved person—might claim the 
indemnity that elsewhere would automatically accrue to the plaintiff’s benefit (p. 122 
ff.). To be sure, the definition of the police as “‘an ever-ready arm of a state ‘towering 
immeasurably above single individuals,’ not only on the particular occasion of the com- 
munal hunt, but in internal private and civic affairs as well” (p. 130) seems exaggerated, 
but even the potential exercise of relevant powers is most significant for a theory of 
nascent statehood. 

As an ethnographer I am naturally in hearty sympathy with the conception of law 
as a branch of “realistic sociology” (p. viii). I also agree that clear-cut “trouble-cases” 
provide by far “the safest main road into the discovery of law” (p. 29); that law should 
be linked in our minds with authority, with sanctions, in short, with what is imperative 
rather than merely normative (pp. 23, 169, 283). For the distinction involved is so im- 
portant that the pertinent phenomena must be segregated from others; and, if so, why 
not under the familiar terminological heading? In the interest, however, of similar 
cleavage between what is logically disparate, I cannot accept the authors’ remarks on 
tort and crime (p. 47 ff.). Granted the impossibility of sharply distinguishing between 
existing primitive and modern legal systems as though they were in wholly separate 
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universes, I contend that procedure by an agent of the state is not a minor matter. What 
distinguishes, among other things, the Cheyenne “‘sense of form and structured insti- 
tutions (p. ix) to which the authors are so keenly sensitive is precisely the conception 
that homicide is not a vaguely disagreeable occurrence for the unrelated spectator as 
conceivably detrimental to the common weal, but that it strikes at the very root of 
communal living. If the crystallized sense of public wrong is not to be segregated as 
crime from that of predominantly private grievances, surely some novel labels would 
have to be devised to mark the phenomena in question. 

I cannot, in candor, suppress another comment. Whole-heartedly appreciative of 
the Plains Indian spirit as typically embodied in Cheyenne custom, I nevertheless 
shrink from the laudation of the “Cheyenne way” in which the book culminates (pp. 
310-340). Aware that the authors explicitly deny the infallibility of the Cheyenne 
juridical sense, I must demur to their phrases about “‘juristic poetry” (p. 314), to the 
repeated comparisons of their decisions with those of our greatest judges (pp. 312, 324), 
to ‘Re suggestion that the average Cheyenne was capable “of juristic work which in 
another culture would make the reputation of a Solomon or a Marshall or a Njal” (p. 
329). Sometimes what thrills the authors as a paragon of ingenuity (p. 85) leaves me 
quite cold. I do not deny the frequent shrewdness and even wisdom that appears in a 
good many of the solutions of intratribal difficulties. What I cannot see is the unique- 
ness of these qualities. When the Lapps turned reindeer-breeders they naturally 
confronted new problems, both economic and social. For instance, there developed the 
traditional right of each band (sii’d@) to pasture their stock along particular tracts, and 
normally these rights were respected by other bands. Nevertheless, if the inaccessibility 
of lichen in the customary area drove reindeer to trespass, this was usually borne by 
the sufferers ‘“‘with calmness and patience” (Erik Solem, Retisstudier, Oslo, 1933, pp. 
187-193). I suggest that a wider survey would reveal not a few primitive instances of 
the sort, in which legal claims and “‘justice’’ harmoniously blend in a higher synthesis. 

However, such appraisal is in the highest degree subjective, and the reviewer’s im- 
pressions certainly claim no superiority to the authors’. If the matter is mentioned at 
all, it is to remind the reader that what he too may feel as romanticizing enthusiasm 
constitutes a minor and negligible facet of a highly meritorious work. As already noted, 
its contribution partly consists in the illumination of important ethnographic facts and 
the establishment of points significant for legal and political theory. Beyond that is the 
matter of method. “He who asks sharper questions in any single area has hope of com- 
ing out with sharper answers” (p. 38). Investigators steeped in legal concepts, like tex- 
tile experts, can greatly enhance the accuracy of the cultural picture because they note 
what the general ethnographer ignores, because they pry into matters he never dreams 
of inquiring into. The questions that trouble the specialist are well exemplified in a set 
of queries annotating an account of Grinnell’s: “Is the grievance that the accused was 
supposed to have been active for the whites at all? or against the Cheyennes? or in this 
attack? Is the supposed privilege. to kill limited to the battle? to one with a personal 
grievance to avenge? Would the killing have been justified?” (p. 327, footnote). It is 
possibly above all for prodding field workers into seeking the answers to queries of this 
type that Drs. Llewellyn and Hoebel have placed ethnography under deep obligations. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Culture Element Distributions XVII. Yuman-Piman. Puitre Drucker. (Anthropologi- 
cal Records 6, No. 3, pp. 191-230, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941.) 
Dr. Drucker’s study covers the following tribes: Dieguefio (La Huerta), Akw’ala, 

Mohave, Cocopa (River), Maricopa, Pima, Papago, Yaqui, Yavapai (Northeastern), 

Walapai and Shivwits Paiute. Since the centre of gravity of this study is the Yuman 

area, it might perhaps have been more fruitful to include all Yuman tribes (e.g., the 

Seri, the Kamia, the Yuma as well as the various broken tribes now more or less merged 

with the Maricopa.) 

A brief introductory section describes the external conditions of Dr. Drucker’s field 
work and assesses the value of the tribal culture-element lists which he has collected. 
Pages 94-164 contain the element lists in a tabular form. Elements denied by all in- 
formants are enumerated on pp. 165-166. The data contained in the element-lists 
proper are completed, qualified, and explained on pp. 167-219. Pages 221-227 are de- 
voted to a discussion of Cultural Relationships of the Yuman-Piman Tribes. A bibliog- 
raphy of the tribes under study is to be found on pp. 228-230. Element lists are chiefly 
useful as a ready reference material for comparative studies and form the raw material 
for historical reconstructions. Hence, in order to attain a maximum of usefulness they 
must be as reliable as possible, and must condense all available knowledge. 

Dr. Drucker’s lists, while valuable and mostly correct, are not altogether free from 
errors of omission and commission. In Dr. Drucker’s estimate errors do not exceed 5%, 
and he feels that ‘‘most of the contradictory statements are of the order of whether 
participants painted a black or a red stripe across their faces” (p. 91). In my estimate, 
Dr. Drucker’s statements regarding the probable percentage of errors is likely to be 
correct, and a 5% margin of errors is not excessive by any means. 

On the other hand I am unable to agree with him regarding the minor significance 
of points which are open to debate. The very example which he chose to illustrate their 
insignificance is an unfortunate one, since black paint is, among the Mohave, rigidly 
associated with men, and red paint with women. 

Far more serious is the fact that Dr. Drucker’s monograph, submitted to the Uni- 
versity of California Press in December, 1939, does not condense all knowledge availa- 
ble at that time. His bibliography is far from complete particularly as regards the Die- 
gueno. In general, he does not mention the writings of Constance Goddard Du Bois, of 
T. T. Waterman, of Luomala and Toffelmier, of Bourke, Roheim, Stratton, Meigs, etc. 
nor does he quote all the relevant writings of Davis, Spier, Gifford, Kroeber, and others. 
Furthermore there were available, in manuscript form, field-data collected by Halpern, 
Underwood and others. A fuller use of available data would have considerably cut 
down the margin of error. 

Dr. Druckers’ analysis of Yuman-Piman cultural relationships sides with the previ- 
ous analyses of Kroeber and Gifford as against those of Spier. In my estimate Dr. 
Drucker’s position is justified, though several of Spier’s points seem more significant 
than Dr. Drucker is willing to concede. 

On the other hand I am unable to agree with Dr. Drucker’s emphatic attempts to 
minimize the distinctiveness and autonomy of the Lower Colorado River cultures, 
though I am willing to accept the fact that they share very many culture-traits with 
their neighbors. It seems to me, however, that Dr. Drucker has not proven that a 
goodly proportion of these shared traits have not been diffused from the Yumans to 
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their neighbors. This point seems somewhat significant, since Kroeber has already 
given emphatic recognition to the cultural prestige of the Mohave, and to the fact that 
their customs and ways of doing things had time and again been taken over by their 
neighbors. 

Dr. Drucker’s attempt to minimize the distinctiveness of Yuman river cultures 
disregards the most distinctive aspect of these cultures: their pattern, though Kroeber 
has justly emphasized this factor in several of his papers. One might rightly ask, in 
quite general terms, whether any kind of difference between cultures is quite as impor- 
tant as a difference in patterns. This view is implicitly supported by Goldenweiser’s 
principle of limited possibilities. Mathematically, it is infinitely more probable that 
cultures will differ in pattern than that they will differ in composition. Even if we con- 
sider only a one-dimensional manifold, three elements can be arranged in 6 (3!) ways. 
An organic chemist knows that the difference between C5H10 (chain) and C5H10 (ring) 
is greater than the difference between C5H10 (chain) and C6H12 (chain) or between 
C5H10 (ring) and C6H12 (ring). Organic chemistry provides us with an exceptionally 
telling warning against cultural atomism. 

With these reservations, Dr. Drucker’s work is useful to students of Yuman and 
Piman cultures, and may be viewed as a first step in the direction of a definitive histori- 
cal and cultural analysis of this area. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Movable Masks and Figures of the North Pacific Coast Indians. ROBERT BRUCE INVERAR- 
1ry. With an Introduction by Erna Gunther. (3 pp., 18 plates. 13 x 19 inches. Cran- 
brook Institute of Science, 1941.) 


Late in December, 1941, the Cranbrook Institute of Science issued as a Christmas 
present to its sustaining and life members a portfolio of eighteen colored plates illus- 
trating movable masks and figures of the North Pacific Coast Indians. 

Each plate depicts a single specimen. Two thirds of the group were collected from 
the Kwakiutl, three items from the Tsimshian, two from the Haida, and one from the 
Bella Coola Indians. Nine of the masks and figures chosen to be recorded in this port- 
folio are now in the collections of the Provincial Museum, Victoria, British Columbia; 
three are in the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation; and two in the 
American Museum of Natural History. One example was chosen from among the ma- 
terials of each of the following: United States National Museum, Washington State 
Museum, Ethnographical Museum in Berlin, and the collection of William Newcombe 
of Victoria, British Columbia. 

The plates are reproductions of water color paintings, by Robert Bruce Inverarity, 
prepared by means of the silk screen process by the Michigan Art and Craft Project 
of the Work Projects Administration. These plates, in vivid and apparently accurate 
colors, bear no printing and are identified by an inconspicuously pressed number in the 
upper left hand corner. 

The portfolio contains a brief section of text. Dr. Erna Gunther, of the Washington 
State Museum, has contributed an introduction outlining the significance of these 
masks and figures in the cultures of the Indians of the Northwest Coast. The artist, Mr. 
Inverarity, has described the nature of this art, the method of construction of the ar- 
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ticles, and their close association to the religion and mythology of the Indians. A table 
of brief identifications of each of the plates, and a short list of the most pertinent biblio- 
graphic references are also included. 

This publication is a very attractive presentation of a distinctive form of American 
Indian Art. Of course it is a useful record of anthropological data, yet the care with 
which the paintings have been reproduced on fine paper serves to make it a worth while 
addition to fine arts collections as well. The plates adapt themselves easily to display 
purposes. Such publications as this, which has been prepared with rare artistic jucge- 
ment, are bound to create a greater appreciation of the fine arts of native American 
Indian cultures. 

The edition of this portfolio was limited to 250 copies, it being intended primarily 
as a token of appreciation to the close friends of the Cranbrook Institute of Science. No 
copies are available for sale except to or for educational institutions. 


E. GuTHE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Tree-Ring Analysis and Dating in the Mississippi Drainage. FLORENCE HAWLEY. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Occasional Papers, No. 2, 110 pp., 8 pls., map. $1.50. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941.) 

Here, at last, is the report on tree ring activities in the Mississippi Valley that many 
of us have so anxiously been awaiting. The problems we have hoped to have definite 
information on are about in the following order of importance: 1. Are growth records of 
trees in the Mississippi Drainage cross-datable? If they are, what species have been 
found to be so datable, what is their reliability of cross-dating, and what is their data- 
bility? 2. What areas, and what span of time, are now covered with tree-ring chronolo- 
gies? 3. What progress has been made in deriving actual dates, particularly prehistoric? 
4. What information is available through these studies as regards past climates? 5. What 
variations in technique and procedures have been found necessary to adapt Southwest- 
ern methods to Mississippi Drainage problems? In the course of this paper all these 
questions are discussed fully, and satisfying answers given, with the possible exception 
of the third. This question, particularly that portion of it dealing with the problems and 
status of mound material, is not as fully discussed as might be desired by some. 

Difficulties of adapting tree-ring methods as developed in the Southwest to Missis- 
sippi Drainage studies have been outlined with clarity. They are: 1. The necessity of 
coping with species new to the study, and the development of new techniques; 2. The 
great size of the area it was found necessary to cover; 3. The scarcity of timber areas of 
old trees, or other sources of old records; 4. The general poor state of preservation of 
archaeological specimens. 

From this report it is obvious that early in the work at the Chicago laboratory it 
was decided to make as rapid large collections from as wide an area and at as reasonable 
a cost as possible. The alternative would have been to study a smaller prescribed area 
intensively. A broad survey was felt more immediately remunerative in early chronol- 
ogy building than an intensive local study. 

Within a very short while of the begianing of work it was learned that tree records 
from diverse localities had sufficient similarity that they might be cross-dated. Soon 
what has been referred toas the Central Area was established and rapidly expanded. In 
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the most general way it was found that trees could often be cross-dated if they grew 
anywhere from northern Illinois and Indiana to central Georgia and Louisiana, and 
from the eastern Appalachian Mountains to Oklahoma City. Within this broad expanse 
there were smaller regions in which even better cross-dating was found. There is a 
frontispiece map in the report which roughly outlines this area, many times larger than 
that of tree-ring studies in the Southwest. 

An examination of the New England sequence indicated that it is different from the 
Central Area tree chronology. A Northern area has also been located, but not so ex- 
tensively, or intensively, traced out. As it is described here it includes north and central 
Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota. It has apparently not yet been delimited on the 
north and east. 

It was learned from surveys that certain species of trees gave better records than 
others. In the Central Area the best have been found in the white oak (Quercus alba), 
the eastern red cedar (J. virginiana), and the southern white cedar (Chamaecyparis 
thyoides). In the Northern Area the best records by far come from the hemlock. A most 
interesting observation concerning this material is that oaks of the Central Area never 
appear to miss a ring and that pines rarely do, though there is some mention of double 
rings. 

Dating was found to be possible in these various kinds of woods because it is felt 
that “The use of precipitation by different species varies according to the type of cli- 
mate to which that tree has become accustomed; trees accustomed to a damp climate 
will reflect a drop in precipitation, just as do the trees in a dry climate, although actual 
amount of drop in the two areas may be very different.” It is also felt that in areas of 
temperate climate both rainfall and temperature affect tree growth, with precipitation 
the principle factor and temperature secondary. This has also been observed as true of 
the Plateau portion of the Southwest. 

Of equal, or of perhaps even more interest, is grading the cross-dating ability of the 
various species as made by the writer. “In the Central Area the cross-dating of pines 
among themselves within the various districts, eastern Tennessee, southeastern Mis- 
souri, central Georgia, central Arkansas, etc., might be graded as from excellent to im- 
impossible. Between the different districts the average cross-dating might be graded 
as usually satisfactory but occasionally difficult. Oaks in the Central Area would aver- 
age the same as the pines from the same area... . ” 

Undoubtedly the single most interesting result of this work, in so far as this reviewer 
is concerned, is the obvious lack of correlation in the tree records as found in various 
species even within one area. The author states: “A separate chart must be used for 
each tree species of dendrochronological interest within an area.” 

If each of the five master chart records of the two areas and three kinds of trees are 
plotted and these five charts are compared, the very decided lack of correlation between 
the various species, as pointed out by the author, will become apparent. The explana- 
tion, suggested by the author, that. various species utilize waters precipitated during 
slightly differing seasons may be the answer. Certainly this interesting observation 
warrants more research. 

As a result of the recognition of the necessity of building separate chronologies for 
each species in each area, three basic charts have been developed in the Central Area 
and two in the Northern Area. Within the Central Area there is a pine chart which the 
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author states has been checked with quantities of material, and with certainty, back to 
1700 A.D., tentatively back to 1675 and elsewhere in the paper the date, 1630 is men- 
tioned. In the same area an oak chart has been carried back to 1536, and a hemlock 
chart back to 1685. Ash and poplars have also been studied. In the Northern Area there 
is a pine chart which extends back to 1700, elsewhere noted as back to 1668, and hem- 
lock chart back to 1500. The author has stated that both pine and oak charts have been 
checked by Dr. Douglass and it is the knowledge of the writer that he has also examined 
material from the Northern hemlock Area. 

The next point of interest is what progress has been made in the dating of tree-ring 
sequences of unknown cutting dates. The first actual dating of specimens of unknown 
date was accomplished in 1937 when sections taken from a Kentucky cabin gave a 
building date of 1880. By 1939 the building dates of five oak and pine cabins had been 
obtained. Here is proof that dating of other earlier material may be expected soon. 

All archaeological material, from regions other than Illinois, were examined, sorted, 
and the best specimens studied. These selected mound specimens have resulted in a 
floating chronology. In the words of the author; ‘“‘Cross-dating of wood specimens from 
mounds was begun after charts from modern specimens had been compiled.” Again; 
“Dating will be furnished as soon as the cross-dating of the early ends of the master- 
charts is certified.”” This floating chronology, or chronologivs, consists, at least in part, 
of prehistoric pine specimens from Macon, Georgia, pine specimens from the mounds 
near Charleston, Tennessee, and “two good tamarack specimens from southern Wiscon- 
sin.” The best cedar specimens have come from Norris Basin, Tennessee, and from the 
Kincaid Mounds of southern Illinois. 

The greatest single difficulty of establishing the dates of this mound material seems 
to be a result of two things; a drought in the early end of the dated sequence, and 
lack of abundant material in this portion of the record to “certify” any possible cross- 
dating. This reviewer has just been informed that new early material, and more abun- 
dant mound material, gives promise that this difficulty may soon be surmounted. 

The data already derived on drought periods is most informative, and gives prom- 
ise of much real information on past climates in the Midwest and South. In southern 
Missouri periods which are dryer than the average are from 1725 to 1745 and from 1780 
to 1793 A.D. In the vicinity of Charleston, Tennessee, the worst was identified as from 
1720 to 1748. The complete list of droughts noted from this area is given as 1718 to 
1740, 1747 to 1756, 1763 to 1774, 1810 to 1813, 1822 to 1828, and 1894 to 1899 A.D. 
Correlations already made between precipitation, run-off, and other weather records is 
also most informative, and of the greatest value. 

Discussion of new methods, and variations of old methods developed in the South- 
west is repeatedly found in detail throughout this report. Such a practice as the collec- 
tion of rubbings from the weathered top of a post may be of value as supplementary 
data, but in primary chronology building their value seems questionable to this re- 
viewer. It must be admitted that the technique has not been tested. Of more immediate 
interest are such techniques as the treatment of very fragile charcoal in paraffin and 
bakelite, the use of red and ultra-violet light in the reading and photography of rings, 
the preparation of tough oak with a sharp drawknife, and even the suggested use of 
bamboo sections as a carrying case for increment boring cores. 

By way of general comment the paper might have been presented as two. Much of 
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the total bulk is dedicated to a restatement of elementary principles, methods, and 
techniques. These are based on Southwestern experience and modified to suit Central 
States needs. Except for basic modifications, mostly in technique, this portion of the 
paper has a primary value to the untrained person, and student. With it is a highly 
technical report of progress on the problems set up for investigation. Though there is 
much repetition, it is acknowledged and justified by the author in the hope that indi- 
vidual chapter subjects and organizational framework will assist the location of infor- 
mation on any desired phase of the work with a minimum of effort. Since it is obviously 
to be at least partially a work book, this reviewer feels the lack of some sort of an index 
is a serious oversight. 

Two other points must be mentioned. Throughout the paper many provocative 
problems are either alluded to or directly pointed out by the author. All, and a careful 
reading will uncover many, of these problems must be thoroughly investigated and 
satisfactory answers arrived at before tree-ring study in this area may be considered 
completely in hand. Much further work in various specific areas and on definitely pre- 
scribed problems is, therefore, a necessity. 

There is only one subject upon which this reviewer would like more information, 
even at this far from final stage of the study. That is a complete statement of the status 
of the work on mound material. Specific questions which might have been answered 
are about as follows: What mound charts have been made up as a result of the cross- 
dating of mound specimens alluded to? How long are these sequences? Where does the 
material come from? How many specimens cross-date to make up each chart? Probably 
in the near future answers to these questions will be forthcoming. 

Joun C. McGREGOR 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 


Excavations in the Forestdale Valley, East-Central Arizona. Emtt W. Haury. With ap- 
pendix, the skeletal remains of the Bear Ruin. Norman E. Gabel. (University of 
Arizona Bulletin, Vol. 11, no. 4, 147 pp., 12 pls., 44 figs., including 3 maps, 1 tab. 
Tucson, 1940.) 

For clear and straightforward presentation Dr. Haury’s report covering ‘“‘two sea- 
sons of archaeological work in the Forestdale Valley . . . in east-central Arizona” leaves 
nothing to be asked. The account begins with a statement of the chain of circumstances 
as a result of which the wor was undertaken and a record of previous archaeological 
activities in the region. The environmental setting of Bear Ruin, the site excavated, is 
given in pertinent detail. There follow sections on architecture, domestic and cere- 
monial; storage pits and hearths; disposal of the dead; pottery; stonework; bone and 
antler; shell; clay objects; perishable materials; and the dating of Bear Ruin. Particu- 
arly instructive are the discussions of each category of remains. The salient features 
brought out in these are synthesized in General Discussion and Conclusions into a 
masterful contribution to Southwestern archaeology. An appendix by Norman E. 
Gabel considers the skeletal characteristics of the inhabitants of the village. The bibli- 
ography is satisfyingly comprehensive; the drawings and photographic illustrations 
excellent. 

Bear Ruin is situated about midway between the accepted center of Mogollon cul- 
ture, as represented by the Mogollon and Harris sites in the south, and the Anasazi do- 
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main in the north, the southernmost described exemplification of which is the White 
Mound site on the Rio Puerco. Bear Ruin culture is viewed as a Mogollon-Anasazi hy- 
brid. Few of the skeletal remains found could be salvaged, yet ““The two best preserved 
crania illustrate a scaphoid ultradolichocephalic leptorrhine Basketmaker on the one 
hand and a hyperbrachycephalic, artificially deformed Pueblo type on the other. The 
remainder of the cranial material supports the probability of very considerable varia- 
tion in head form.”’ Actual timber dates secured were 636+x and 667 +x and limiting 
dates for the site are postulated 600 to 800 A.D. Thus the time overlap is with BM 
III-Pueblo I in the north and with the San Lorenzo and San Francisco phases of classic 
Mogollon. In architecture the Anasazi parent contributed the dominant strain. Lack of 
standardization is viewed as evidence of the fusion. Features listed as derivable from the 
Anasazi are: 


“Roof plan 
Roof entrance 
Expanding side entrance 
Central hearth 


Ventilator-deflector 
Bench 
Bins 
Storage structures 
Kiva”; 

from the Mogollon, 


‘Long, narrow side entrance 
Hearth not lined and without coping 
Lack of floor ridges 
Lack of stone in construction.” 


The identification of the largest structure excavated as a seventh century kiva seems 
to the reviewer not wholly substantiated. Like all of the houses it was subterranean. It 
had an encircling bench (as did several of the domiciliary structures); a hole that may 
have been a sipapu; a deep southeastern recess at bench level (this did not appear in the 
San Juan country until long after 800) ; four directional recesses, also at bench level; and 
a curious floor feature that may have been for loom anchorage. The unique directional 
recesses which give the chamber its bizarre effigy resemblance might seem more prob- 
able adjuncts of a ceremonial than of a residential structure, but in its ensemble of fea- 
tures the room contains almost none that pertain exclusively to the kiva. It should be 
emphasized that at the time of its construction (667+x), Mogollon pit houses of the 
San Lorenzo and San Francisco phases were highly diversified in type, and that Anasazi 
pit houses of Basket Maker III age were by no means stereotyped. On the frontier be- 
tween the two cultural provinces we should expect, therefore, to find pit houses of er- 
ratic form. Hence it would seem that slight resemblance to the Anasazi kiva should be 
ascribed to coincidence rather than to design. However, it will be of interest to see if 
future excavations confirm the postulated linking of the Bear Ruin kiva with the Great 
Kiva now best known in the north. 
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In ceramics the situation is reversed. Bear Ruin pottery is predominantly southern. 
There is no indigenous painted pottery. The most prevalent ware, Alma Plain (78.4%), 
differs only in very minor respects from that of the true Mogollon. Forestdale Smudged 
(15.3%) and Forestdale Red (2.1%), although indigenous types, are wholly in Mogol- 
lon tradition. Only in Forestdale Plain (4.2%) is Anasazi influence strongly in evidence, 
this ware being a fusion of Lino Gray of the north and Alma Plain of the south. Intru- 
sive vessels and sherds cross date the Bear Ruin with Mogollon, certainly as late as the 
San Lorenzo phase; with BM III of the Anasazi; with the Gila Butte phase of the Hoho- 
kam; and vaguely with the Patayan culture. 

As a result of bringing together northern and southern chronologies as established 
by tree-ring dates and ceramic sequence, charts are given to show that many salient 
features of pottery-making technique—polishing, slipping, neck-banding and smudging 
—made their appearance in the Mogollon centuries before they did among the Anasazi. 
The summation of evidence strongly indicates that pottery was made in the southern 
Southwest before it was in the northern, but how long before, the reviewer believes still 
to be a matter of question. Until tree-ring dates for the Georgetown phase, and the 
earlier one as represented at the SU site, have been secured it would seem hardly safe 
to conclude that slipped and polished pottery was well past its beginnings in the south 
while the Basket Makers were still in a pre-ceramic horizon. Nor is there any certainty 
that pottery dates earlier than any so far recovered will not be forthcoming in the north. 

The summation of evidence from the Bear Ruin serves as a basis for a far-reaching 
discussion of the relationships of the basic cultures of the Southwest—Mogollon, Ana- 
sazi, Hohokam. In this section, Dr. Haury, its chief proponent, presents a powerful 
argument for the Mogollon. He views that stem as probably derived from the Cochise 
culture of southwestern Arizona, which is of antiquity measurable in geological terms. 
No comparable connection with any truly early culture can as yet be advanced for 
either Anasazi or Hohokam. The early rise of ceramics in the Mogollon is shown by the 
fact that in the Vahki, or earliest Hohokam phase, Mogollon San Francisco Red was 
strongly present as trade ware, and, as previously noted, such outstanding features as 
polishing, slipping and neck-banding were being practiced by the Mogollon centuries 
before they were adopted by the Anasazi. Mogollon culture, strongly contributive to 
both Anasazi and Hohokam in their early stages/later was overshadowed by them to be- 
come receptive and submerged before the peak of Anasazi development was reached. 

As a dyed-in-the-wool advocate of the Anasazi, the reviewer will be better con- 
vinced of the earliness of the pre-Georgetown of the Mogollon and of the Vahki of the 
Hohokam, when tree-ring dating provides a check for their age. There were pre-ceramic 
broad-heads and several architectural traits that could as well be called Mogollon, deep 
in Anasazi territory at the end of the third century A.D. It would seem not beyond the 
reach of imagination to envisage both Mogollon and Anasazi as branches from a com- 
mon stem. 

The value of Dr. Haury’s General Discussion and Conclusions cannot be overesti- 
mated. It is only as the result of comparably broad and logical evaluations of evidence 
by those who know their fields profoundly that the history of Southwestern peoples can 
be put in final order. But we may wait long for another of equal power. 


Eart H. Morris 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
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Big Bead Mesa. An Archaeological Study of Navaho Acculturation 1745-1812. DorotHy 
Louise Keur. (Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, No. 1; Supple- 
ment to American Antiquity, VII, No. 2, Part 2. 90 pp., 4 pls., 5 figs., 6 tabs., 1 map. 
Menasha, 1941.) 

We welcome the first extensive report in the field of Navaho archaeology, for the 
questions concerning origins, migrations, and acculturation, posed by the author in her 
introduction are continually vexatious. Clues if not answers must reside in this well- 
nigh virgin field. This report presents the results of work on Big Bead Mesa and en- 
virons, in Guadalupe Canyon, Sandoval County, New Mexico, where sites occupied 
from 1745 +20 to 1812 +20 (determined by dendrochronology) were excavated. 

The introductory section giving the ethnic and historical background for interpreta- 
tion of Navaho archaeological findings is adequate on the whole, but it is marred by a 
number of inaccuracies or at best flat statements which need qualification. Proper at- 
tention to the more recent reports by Navaho specialists would have obviated this. One 
gets the impression that the author depended too much on the older literature or on the 
statements of specialists in fields other than that of the Navaho. For instance consulta- 
tion of Father Berard’s excellent discussions of the sacred mountains (Origin Legend of 
the Navaho Enemy Way, 1938) would have revealed that £6°1?{?{ and 3it nd?oditi: have 
been quite satisfactorily identified as Gobernador Knob and Huerfano Mountain, that 
“Dark Horizontal Belt” is probably Blanca Peak (rather than Pelado Peak), that “Big 
Mountain” is not a satisfactory rendering for the Navaho name for Mount Taylor, and 
that the phonemic recordings of the Navaho names of the mountains are incorrect. It 
would seem that close attention to native geography would be important for archaeo- 
logical research. Although Navaho-Pueblo borrowing is recognized and of great impor- 
tance for the interpretation of archaeological findings, such statements as ‘Sand 
painting, where it occurs among the Pueblos, seems to have been derived from the Nav- 
aho” and “The Zuni. . . use of Datura as a narcotic to find the lost are also derived 
from the Navaho” (although qualified to some extent in footnotes) are far too definite 
at the present state of our knowledge. In fact many feel that in the case of sandpainting 
the reverse is the case. Likewise ‘“‘the use of the same directional colors” is too pat a 
statement, for a small volume might be written on Navaho variations, and I for one 
have certainly never observed ‘‘using ordure as good medicine” among the Navaho. 
Space forbids further discussion, indeed the above statements have been made at the 
risk of being accused of carping, but experience has shown us that once a definite state- 
ment appears in the literature it is likely to be perpetuated even though it is a misstate- 
ment (witness the well known fallacy that sandpaintings must be destroyed before 
sundown and may never be made at night). With regard to the historical background 
it is a pity that reference was not made to Kluckhohn and Spencer’s Bibliography of the 
Navaho Indians (New York, 1940) wherein both primary and secondary historical 
references are so richly documented. 

The section on archaeology shows evidence that careful field technique was em- 
ployed and the derived data are scrupulously presented. Ninety-five hogan sites and 
associated structures (caches, sweat houses, etc.) were excavated, of which eighteen 
could be identified as the forked stick type and thirty-five as the circular stone wall 
type. The hogans were in clusters, the largest containing thirty-two, twenty-three, and 
eighteen sites, and the others from two to seven. The two types of hogan although con- 
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temporaneous did not occur in the same cluster, and it is suggested that the stone wall 
construction was derived from Puebloan masonry while the smaller groups of the 
forked stick type were the dwellings of more conservative Navaho. Stone slab deflectors 
by the fireplace in twelve sites are likewise considered to be of Pueblo origin. Two fea- 
tures of especial interest were found. One was a fortification wall twelve feet high across 
a narrow neck of the mesa cutting off the northeastern spur. This and certain other find- 
ings indicate that the Big Bead sites represent a concentration of population for de- 
fense purposes. The other was the presence of two cleared areas with series of fireplaces, 
interpreted as dance grounds for ceremonials. Analysis of the ceramic remains revealed 
that Navaho utility ware predominated (74.9%) while the rest was mainly Puebloan, 
only thirty-one sherds of Gobernador Polychrome and three of Navaho Polychrome 
being found. The author concludes that polychrome pottery was not finally acceptable 
to the Navaho and was here being sloughed off, but we know that it did persist in other 
areas declining only after the captivity at Fort Sumner. A local rather than a general 
reason should be sought for its sparsity at Big Bead. Artifacts of stone, bone, and other 
materials were not remarkable and on the whole crudely made. The few items of cere- 
monial material were typically Navaho. Although the author admits that her interpre- 
tation of two elongated concretions as phallic symbols is questionable, the repetition 

_ of this conjecture (at least four times) gives it undue emphasis. Elongated stones are 
still used by the Navaho for various ceremonial purposes, which might be construed 
as phallic only by Freudian psychoanalysis. Only one complete burial, in a rock crevice, 
was discovered but in view of the scarcity of available Navaho skeletal remains it is 
welcome material. 

The conclusions and suggestions for future investigation are well considered, con- 
servative, and stimulating. Big Bead Mesa and environs are thought to represent a 
stage in acculturation of the Navaho since the period of initial Pueblo contact, when 
the basic Navaho pattern had reasserted itself although seriously modified by the 
sedentary Pueblo pattern. It is suggested that we should search in the upper Chama 
region to the northeast for the earliest Navaho-Pueblo sites. The possible affinities of 
the Largo-Gallina cultures are discussed. Reference is made to the intermontane and 
high plains migration routes. We can agree with the author that both should be con- 
sidered, since it is not likely that southward migration of the Athapaskans occurred en 
masse or by one route, but the intermontane clues do not seem to be particularly 
“tenuous” for in addition to those mentioned there are the cultural affiliations with the 
Great Basin and Plateau (as well as the Plains) in the material and economic culture of 
the Navaho, so well demonstrated by Hill. Still others might be invoked. It is to be 
hoped that the author will soon publish the results of her work in the Gobernador region 
to the north, where the sites are somewhat earlier and Pueblo-Navaho relations were 
stronger. 

LELAND C. WYMAN 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


Tunica. Mary R. Haas. (Extract from the Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
Vol. 4. 143 pp. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1941.) 
The material on Tunica included in this grammar is excellently organized, so that 
with few exceptions references to other sections are always to those which have gone 
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before, rather than to those yet to come. Examples are copious and well organized. 
These two facts combine to make the grammar readable, not only to the specialist in 
American Indian languages but also to the layman, or to a worker in a neighboring field 
such as anthropology, who is willing to meet the writer half way by acquiring the rudi- 
ments of information about modern linguistics. For this reason, and because, so far as 
one can judge from internal evidence, the grammar is a really accurate description of 
the language, it is perhaps the best possible selection for one who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the methods of Indian language study. 

The section of phonetics avoids the two opposing errors of using an orthography 
more cumbersome than the phonetic patterning requires, on the one hand, or undercut- 
ting the facts on the other. Both errors were prevalent in the early days of Handbook 
history, and lately the latter has not been satisfactorily avoided even by some of the 
best linguists. 

In a section entitled Phonemechanics Dr. Haas presents, in clearly organized fashion, 
the rather complex morphophonemics of Tunica. The choice of the term, however, is a 
bit unfortunate; there is nothing more or less mechanical about morphophonemics than 
about any other part of a language. 

In the presentation of morphology the situation would be clearer had the writer in- 
cluded more summarizing statements about the order of elements in different types of 
words, perhaps even with tables. There is a welter of verbal suffixes, for example, and it 
is difficult to determine in just what order they occur, and just which ones can be 
used together. With the suggested summarizing statements, the details, which are so 
beautifully given, would be easier to comprehend. 

By including a lengthy section on syntax, Dr. Haas sets a new style for American 
Indian grammars—one which should have been started much earlier, and which must 
certainly be adhered to hereafter. But here again the summarizing statements recom- 
mended for the morphology would be helpful—though Dr. Haas does use a set of index 
letters in a manner suggestive of Jespersen’s Analytical Syntax. 

Dr. Haas wisely refrains from making any comment whatsoever on the possible his- 
torical connections of the language. Statements of possible genetic connections, and 
half-baked evidence for them, have been tossed around so wildly in the American In- 
dian language field (particularly in the Southeast!) that even the negative fact of mak- 
ing no comment is pleasing. What is needed, before the linguists can satisfy the Ameri- 
canists’ desire for a decently complete statement of relationships of American Indian 
languages, is a great deal more of the rigorous descriptive analysis of which this gram- 
mar is such an excellent example. Dr. Haas is especially to be commended because she 
has overcome the tremendous handicap of working with a single informant, of necessity, 
who remembers the language rather than actually uses it in everyday life. 

— CHARLES F. HOCKETT 
NIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Dating of Certain Inscriptions of Non-Maya Origin. J. Ertc S. THompson (Carnegie 
Institution: Theoretical Approach to Problems 1. 85 pp., 19 figs. 1941.) 


The choice of an initial publication in a new series of papers entitled Theoretical 
A pproaches to Problems by the Division of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institu- 
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tion could hardly have been happier than a contribution by J. Eric S. Thompson on 
Dating of Certain Inscriptions of Non-Maya Origin. 

He makes the suggestion that certain well-known hieroglyphic inscriptions in south- 
ern Vera Cruz and in the Department of Escuintla on the southern Pacific slope of 
Guatemala, characterized by a series of bars and dots lying between glyphs with nu- 
merical coefficients, are not Maya Initial Series, as has been commonly supposed, but 
belong to a Secondary Series which may have resembled that of the Cakchiquel Long 
Count with its strictly vigesimal system founded on the 400-day year. 

The main proof he considers is furnished by the inscription on the famous Tuxtla 
statuette, which may be not one of the earliest dates in the Maya area (98 B.C. or 162 
A.D), but a non-contemporaneous date somewhere between 1100 and 1450. In this same 
period he places the inscription on Stela C at Tres Zapotes, southern Vera Cruz, and 
that on Monument 1 at El Baul in Guatemala. The evidence presented of the late dat- 
ing of most of the archaeological remains in these two areas seems very strong and 
more than sufficient to overthrow Stirling’s belief that the inscription at Tres Zapotes 
is “the New World’s oldest dated monument” (291 B.C.) and a previous assignment by 
Lehmann of a date, only slightly later, to Monument 1 at El Baul. 

The author goes on to discuss the character of the glyphs with bars and dots found 
in Vera Cruz, on the Zapotec inscriptions, at Xochicalco, a few at Chichen Itza and at 
other sites. He calls these Zapotecoid and, through the Laud group of codices (the 
Laud, Fejervary-Mayer, Bologna) which has glyphs accompanied by bars and dots, he 
links them with the inscription at El Baul. It is made clear that, contrary to the popu- 
lar idea, the use of bars and dots is no certain indication that an inscription is necessa- 
rily Maya or Zapotec. 

The second part of the paper is yet more elaborate and more involved. It is an at- 
tempt, says the author, “not to supply final answers but to stimulate interest.” This is 
a study of the distribution of fifteen traits among which are stone yokes, flat heads of 
stone, plumbate and thin orange pottery, stone or alabaster vessels, Chacmools, colossal 
heads, the diving god, the jaguar-eagle cult, and phallic cults. He traces the presence 
or absence of these objects or concepts in various regions from the Valley of Mexico, 
Vera Cruz, Tabasco and Chiapas, to the Pacific slope of Guatemala and southward to 
Salvador, to the Yucatan peninsula and to the Peten and Honduras. Evidence seems 
very clear that these traits all belong to a period beginning in 1100-1200 and ending in 
1450, thus falling in the late Mexican period in Yucatan and coming after the Great 
Period in the Maya area. 

Mr. Thompson is “‘wary of the term complex, now in little repute, because it implies 
a close interrelationship of all its elements.” In place of complex and its implications, 
he proposes the truly most formidable and dismaying term flocculation. Conglomeration 
is quite as good, but why not aggregate or even the archaeologically over-worked word 
focus? One group of traits he finds common to the Pacific coastal area of Guatemala, to 
Chichen Itza and to central Mexico. Another group is absent in Yucatan and rare in 
central Mexico, but is common in southern Vera Cruz, southern Mexico and on the 
Pacific Coast. The more logical explanation of these two groups, according to the 
author, is that there were two “waves” one slightly earlier than the other. The first of 
these which he calls very largely Olmec starts in southern Vera Cruz and Tabasco and 
spreads to Chiapas and to the Pacific coast of Guatemala. The tide causing the second 
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“‘wave’’ has curious ebbs and flows, and seems more nearly to have been a river. The 
source is in central Mexico and it flows on to Vera Cruz where the swift current, swamp- 
ing or inundating the Olmec plain here and in Tabasco, divides. One branch reaches 
northward to Chichen Itza where the Mexican infusion is strong and the Olmec weak 
and the other flows to Chiapas. Here the Olmec elements, formerly lost in Vera Cruz, 
are recovered and the stream flows on. But now it is called Pipil and finds its way to 
the coastal part of Guatemala. Doubts are expressed “ ... that the whole thesis is 
proved to the hilt, yet enough evidence, historical, archaeological and ethnological, has 
been amassed to show a definite flow of concepts and objects. ... ” 

In an A ppendix the author presents some points against his thesis. The most telling 
of these is the complete omission of any consideration of the Zapotec and Mixtec cul- 
tures. One might well ask how the boats on either of these two “‘waves”’ or rivers could 
have sailed through or around these two cultures without encountering some flotsam 
and leaving some jetsam behind. So far as the reviewer can see, the Totonacs have been 
deprived of practically everything in the way of culture except possibly the “smiling 
faces’ and the Olmecs emerge with yokes, flat stone heads, marble vases, elements of 
design at Tajin and other features usually assigned to the Totonacs. Unfortunately, we 
do not know what language was spoken by the Olmecs, but it was probably not Totonac 
and we are aware of the fact that the Totonacs language extended over a large part of 
the area where “Olmec traits” are found. 

The witch hunt for the distribution of similar designs, and of similar ideas is always 
fraught with the greatest difficulty. This inquisition has been common among many 
Mexican scholars, most notably, the late Zelia Nuttall in her search for the swastika 
and Ursa Major or, later in her life, for cavities, and wells from which to view the 
heavens at the equinoxes. In these days of emphasis on function, it can hardly be safe 
to interpret every figure coming from the sky as related. We may wce'l have a specific 
god of the sky or diving god and, at the same time, any god may well be shown as com- 
ing from his heavenly abode to partake of the sacrifice offered to him. All suggestions of 
a phallus have a curious way of developing into a cult and of being genetically related in 
the mind of a dispersalist. The reviewer cannot accept the validity of picking and choos- 
ing out of a large mass of designs and concepts at Chichen Itza, a few which are said to 
belong to this Olmec “‘flocculation.”’ The Chacmool and the eagle cult are, as the author 
states, Mexican in origin, but why separate them and give them a different history from 
the other features among which they appear, such as serpent columns, Atlantean fig- 
ures, and “‘friezes of prowling jaguars’’? Once in trying to establish the fact that the 
square column came as a result of a western migration, the author made merry at the 
expense of the Mexican influence at Chichen Itza by speaking of “‘the ‘Toltecs’ dragging 
their way into Yucatan, loaded down with the heavy impedimenta of . . . odds and ends 
usually ascribed to them.” Here in this paper we find the same author not only has the 
Olmecs dragging their impedimenta to Yucatan but they carry Chacmool statues and 
colossal stone heads from Vera Cruz all the way to Guatemala. 

Put this valuable paper, as already noted, appears in the new series of Theoretical 
A pproaches and, therefore, has its justification, and there is no question but what the 
points tentatively advanced are stimulating and, in many cases, are most acceptable. 
The late linkage of many of the features, new and old, in southern Vera Cruz and south- 
ern Chiapas with those on the Guatemalan coast is a distinct advance in our knowledge 
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of these two areas and will probably stand. The distribution tables are most valuable 
for reference but why use, chauvinistically, ““Menche (Yaxchilan)” and “Zouche” in 
place of Yaxchilan and Nuttall? 


ALFRED M. Tozzer 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Jungle People. A Kaingdng Tribe of the Highlands of Brazil. JuLes HENRY. (xx, 215 pp. 

$3.50. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1941.) 

In this handsomely-made book is preserved for the edification of those who can read, 
not only words but also social behavior, an account of the culture of perhaps one of the 
most illiterate peoples of all time, a people who comprehended neither books nor the 
clear signs of their own doom. Between these bright yellow covers unfolds a story as 
gloomy and as tragic as a plot in Greek drama. But in describing the culture of this Gé 
group (sometimes appearing in the literature as the ““Botocudo of Santa Catarina”), 
Henry is not harping on the oft-repeated theme of the inevitable fate which awaits the 
noble red man after contact with the whites. Quite apart from and before its acquaint- 
ance with the barbarities of the whites, Kaingang society bred within itself the disease 
of decay and destruction. Organized into a number of extended families or bands, the 
tribe as a whole lacked cultural means whereby these component social units could live 
at peace with each other. So the extended families decimated one another in perpetual 
feuds and devoted the energies which might have gone into culturally constructive ac- 
tivities to the refinement and intensification of murder. As Henry tells it, Kaing4ng self- 
destruction proceeds inexorably from the nature of their social organization, or lack of 
it. “The very lack of fixity of relationships and the multitude of ways of forming them 
left the KaingAang with no device for controlling a conflict. Once a feud arose there was 
nothing, neither dominating ties of blood nor the voice of chieftainship or government, 
to stop or limit it” (pp. 49-50). 

In such a situation develops a personality type with very limited resources for se- 
curity. The individual actively seeks the comfort of human contact within the re- 
stricted limits of his extended family. The embraces of sexual partners, the caresses of 
members of his own sex, a suppression of overt aggression within the family group pos- 
sess values bred of desperation. Yet the aggression seeks outlets, and the stay-at-home 
between feuds vents his spleen in spiteful slashes at the trees and surrounding shrub- 
bery, or savors a compulsive retelling of the blood-thirsty folk-tales which deal exten- 
sively with feud and homicide and which seem to be the only Kaing4ng art worthy of 
the name. 

It is with these aspects—certainly, it would seem, the outstanding ones—of Kain- 
gang culture that the heart of this book is concerned—the mutilations of the self-rend- 
ing social organization of the tribe, the atmosphere of the tight little in-group of the ex- 
tended family, and the moulding of personalities under these conditions. But Henry 
also provides a description of the scanty material culture, as well as sections on folk- 
lore, rituals, songs, and language. 

The book, on the other hand, is not a definitive systematic ethnography in the classi- 
cal sense, if that be regarded as ground for critical comment, although most of the stand- 
ard headings are covered. The relation of the tribe to its area and to other tribes is 
scarcely touched upon; the historical development, so far as it could have been recov- 
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ered, is far from clear, and one is often uncertain as to whether the account at a specific 
point deals with by-gone conditions or with the period of the author’s investigation; 
connoisseurs of material culture would probably ask for an expansion of this part of the 
report; and some readers may wish that the book had included summaries of previously 
published material on the tribe. Hans Kraus’s impressionistic crayon sketches of Indian 
scenes are intriguing, but not very educational from the ethnographic standpoint, since 
they lack detail and are printed in red. 

These cavils aside, however, the book is an outstanding documentation of the propo- 
sition that a culture which lacks patterns for the adjustment of internal conflicts cannot 
stand. As Ruth Benedict points out in the Foreword, we participants in Modern World 
Culture might take the lesson to heart. 


Joun GILLIN 
UNIVERSITY 


AFRICA 


The Political System of the Anuak of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. E. E. EvANs-PRitTcu- 
ARD. (Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 4, 164 pp., 12 pls., 4 maps, 2 plans. 
Printed by the Replika Process, paper bound. 7s. 6d. Published for the London 
School of Economics and Political Science by Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., 
London, 1940.) 

This new material on a Nilotic Negro tribe is the product of Evans-Pritchard’s work 
as Leverhulme Research Fellow in East Africa in the spring of 1935. The book is written 
for specialists in Negro Africa and for social anthropologists, and none but they can ap- 
praise its validity. Broader readers, who are intrigued by the theme but bewildered by 
the text, may welcome an uncritical abstract, the only review that I feel competent to 
write. 

The thirty or forty thousand Anuak live along the upper tributaries of the Sobat 
River, on the borders of Ethiopia and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, where more aggres- 
sive neighbors have driven them into a refuge-area of forests, plains, and marshlands. 
Though they say that the Shilluk and themselves are descended from two brothers, 
their language and culture show a closer relationship to the Acholi. Galla visit their 
country in the dry season to hunt elephant and buffalo; Amhara deal with them in 
ivory, guns, and politics; but few Anuak are otherwise affected by these treacherous 
Hamites from the east. 

Fishers and farmers, the Anuak cultivate many varieties of millet, as well as maize, 
sesame, beans, and tobacco. They could raise cattle successfully in three-fourths of their 
country, but make little effort to do so, and slaughter their animals wastefully for 
feasts. This behavior is traditional. They say that God gave them a cow, as he did to 
other Nilotic tribes, but that they killed her and have never since been good herdsmen. 

Anuak society is divided into many patrilineal clans. These seem to have no totems 
or marriage restrictions, but are linked with a system of “salutations” and “honorific 
titles’’ which Evans-Pritchard tries in vain to elucidate. Fellow-villagers, most of whom 
belong to the same clan, elect their village headman from the sons of a predecessor. 
They assist him in farming, provide him with game and fish, and entrust their com- 
munal drums and dance-ground to his custody. But if he does not share his meat with 
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them and help them to marry, they ostracize or expel him. A headman who resists ex- 
pulsion may be killed by one of his paternal kinsmen. 

The headman may perform the rites for fishing, fertility, and rain, but this is usually 
done by the “father of the land,”’ a direct descendant of the first settler. The headman 
gives a name to the “age-group” which is organized every seven or eight years for men 
about twenty years old, and in some districts the novices spend a number of days in a 
special enclosure near his homestead. Their chief duty thenceforth is to hoe the head- 
man’s gardens. Membership in this group does not extend beyond the village and is not 
required before marriage. 

Among the streams and swamps of the west, where people live on mounds at the 
edges of the flood-plains and often have to move camp during the dry season for water 
and pasturage, the small, sparsely scattered villages are the largest units for war and 
government. On the higher, forested land of the eastern Anuak, however, where the 
villages are larger and more closely distributed along the rivers, propinquity has fav- 
ored the growth of a political structure which far transcends the village. Here a heredi- 
tary line of nobles dominates the scene. 

To become a noble, a man must be invested with a set of emblems, but he cannot be 
invested unless his father was a noble before him. The most vital of these emblems is 
the bead necklace which was worn by the first noble when he emerged from a pool. 
Others are heirloom stools, spears, drums, an iron spear-rest, and a few objects which 
have been lost. The set is indivisible, and only one man may possess it at a time. Evans- 
Pritchard calls him a king. The Anuak, however, make no verbal distinction between 
the noble who now holds the emblems and those who have held them in the past. Pres- 
ent and former possessors are all accorded the same ceremonious greetings; their food 
and water are respected, their corpses disposed of, and their spirits invoked after death, 
in the same royal manner. 

Native traditions suggest that this system evolved from village headmanship, more 
than a century ago, in a small area in the south. In the first stage of evolution the king 
usually kept the emblems until he was assassinated. His sons, or the rivals who were 
biding their time, went to live among their maternal kinsmen in communities farther 
north. Here they introduced the new idea of royalty and began to undermine the power 
of the village headmen. 

In the next stage the king was seldom killed, but usually surrendered the emblems 
when threatened or defeated. The emblems circulated rapidly, most claimants holding 
them for a few months. Since even the most temporary possession endowed a man with 
royalty for life, the sphere of kingship expanded. The nobles competing for the emblems 
felt little hatred for each other. They fought frequently, but only their followers were 
often killed. In spite of the widespread prestige of kingship, the governing power of the 
king was still confined to his own village. 

When, toward the end of the Nineteenth Century, these eastern Anuak began to re- 
ceive firearms from Ethiopia, a few nobles got most of them and monopolized the com- 
petition. Villages confederated under the leadership of the strongest competitors. The 
king now allowed the sons of nobles to be invested with th: emblems temporarily at his 
own village, thus giving them noble rank without losing the emblems himself. The 
Ethiopian authorities could make or break a king by granting or refusing him guns. 
British intervention has tended to stabilize the kingship since 1921. 
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But the emblems still overshadow the man who holds them. For most people who 
honor kingship, the king is neither ruler, judge, nor priest. He merely “embodies a 
value”; and this value, the prestige of the emblems, is enhanced by attacking the king. 
The machine is thrown into high gear when the villages, led by their nobles, make war 
on each other for the emblems. 

People welcome a noble who comes to live among them. If he is generous and just, 
they may pay him the allegiance which they formerly paid to their headman. He 
usurps the drums, the drum-post, and the dance-ground; and the age-group that hoed 
the headman’s gardens becomes the noble’s bodyguard. As their representative in the 
competition for the emblems, he means so much to the villagers that they often let him 
abuse his power. In one hamlet he had left a tame crested crane, “‘in the hope that a 
child would injure it. He could then pillage the home of the child’s father. . . . This is 
the reason why nobles keep pets.’’ Only his maternal uncle can invest him with the em- 
blems, and this uncle is usually a member of the dominant village line. Since it gives 
status to men who do not belong to the community by patrilineal right, this regime 
destroys the kinship unity of the village. The Anuak sanction it by telling the legend of 
Ukiro, the first noble, to whom the headmen surrendered their power voluntarily be- 
cause of his skill in settling disputes. 

Though Evans-Pritchard regards his findings as only tentative, they deserve a more 
careful presentation than the one he has given. The haste and adversity in which his 
material was gathered, recorded, and published, compel us to condone such errors as 
the substitution of ‘‘Frederich”’ for “Diedrich’’ Westermann in the bibliography, and of 
“kinship” for “kingship” on page 138; to overlook the wretched little index, and to 
tolerate the wilderness of detail, conjecture, and ambiguity, which entangles the reader 
from the first page to the last. This work on the Anuak should appeal to a much larger 
audience than the few men who will someday fo low the author into the field, but no 
such audience will be found till the book has been rewritten. 


WALTER CLINE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


OCEANIA 


Southern Lau, Fiji: An Ethnography. Laura THompson. (228 pp., 5 pls., 21 figs. Ber- 

nice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 162. Honolulu, 1940.) 

This is the latest of the Bishop Museum’s monographs which together make up an 
ethnographic survey of Polynesia, now well on toward completion. The new volume not 
only carries on the competent description of technology that has characterized a good 
deal of the series, but also exemplifies the firmer grasp of social organization that has 
been perhaps the main improvement in recent years. It is almost exclusively descrip- 
tive, emphasizing the two aspects of the culture just mentioned, and concluding with a 
survey of archaeological sites. A historical reconstruction growing out of the data has 
appeared in this journal.' Recent cultural change and colonial administration are treated 
in a separate book,? which also discusses development of the individual, social sanctions 
and law, and native medicine. 


1 Laura Thompson, The Culture History of the Lau Islands, Fiji, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
vol. 40, No. 2, pp. 181-197. 2 Laura Thompson, Fijian Frontier (New York, 1940). 
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The Lau islands lie between Polynesia and Melanesia. Their culture includes char- 
acteristics of each, and some that seem to have resulted from a mixture of the two. For 
example, the high development of chieftainship is Polynesian. Cross-cousin marriage is 
Melanesian. An apparent product of the mixture is the series of groups called by the 
author phratries. The members of these differ in physical appearance, occupation, and 
rank, as well as in genealogical ties. The land people, swarthy gardeners, constitute a 
lower class. The chiefs’ phratry, taller and lighter-skinned, is combined with two car- 
penters’ phratries of different descent, and apparently also with an ill-defined group of 
sea people or fishermen, to form an upper class. This account of a marginal culture will 
help to define the two areas involved, both culturally and geographically, and may well 
exemplify processes typical of culture contact anywhere. 

This is the second report on the Lau Islands in the Bishop Museum series. One dif- 
ference between it and the previous volume’ is territorial. Hocart’s work was done 
mainly in Lakemba, headquarters of the native chief, while Dr. Thompson focused on 
the more isolated southern islands. Another difference is that the new work is far the 
better organized and oriented. Finally, the historical reconstruction in the two is radi- 
cally different, in part reversed. Hocart interpreted certain Polynesian resemblances as 
evidence of a first Polynesian settlement, later overlaid. His own data lend themselves 
equally well to Dr. Thompson’s interpretation, which has the advantage of new ma- 
terial, such as marked differences from one southern island to another. She postulates 
an original Melanesian population, followed by two intrusive cultures, the first of early, 
general Polynesian type, from Viti Levu, the second a western Polynesian one from 
Tonga. In spite of inevitable thin spots in the supporting data, this seems to fit not only 
the local evidence but the view we have at present of the region as a whole. 


E. G. Burrows 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Becoming a Kwoma: Teaching and Learning in a New Guinea Tribe. Joun W. M. 
WHITING. (xix, 226 pp., 8 pls. $2.75. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941.) 


Dr. Whiting’s book is singularly significant for every type of anthropologist and 
ought to settle once and for all the somewhat narcissistic debate between anthropologi- 
cal New Dealers and Tories. It proves that their data are the same, and that the sole 
difference between the two schools consists in the manner in which they arrange their 
facts. We may add that any system of arranging one’s data is valid, provided that it 
yields new insights. In the concrete, Dr. Whiting’s data are arranged in the manner 
most suitable for the testing of Hull’s psychological and Dollard and Miller’s social 
theories of learning, and the present book seems to prove these theories as completely 
as anything in a universe of chance can be proven. 

The book is written in an engagingly unpretentious and straightforward manner. 
With complete candor Dr. Whiting sets forth the basic foibles of his work. It is very 
much to Dr. Whiting’s credit that all these shortcomings were due to factors com- 
pletely beyond his control, though he is too modest to say so. These factors were: (a) 
The brevity of his stay, (b) Certain clashes between whites and the Kwoma antedating 
his arrival, and (c) The special structure of Kwoma society which made it almost im- 


3 A. M. Hocart, Lau Islands, Fiji (B. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 62, Honolulu, 1929). 
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possible to establish rapport with the female population. Even so, this book is one of 
the most stimulating contributions to anthropology the reviewer has seen in a week of 
Sundays, and more than justifies the expectations aroused by Dollard’s brief but pithy 
Foreword. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part I. Environment, Social Structure and Person- 
nel; Infancy; The Period of Weaning; Childhood; Adolescence; Adulthood; Part Il. The 
Process of Socialization; and The Inculcation of Supernatural Beliefs. There are some 
illustrations, and an index which might have been somewhat fuller. 

Curiously enough Dr. Whiting did not study the acquisition of old-age patterns, 
whose significance was brought out by Linton, and devotes relatively little space to the 
acquisition of behavior characterizing the witch, to the learning of sex-techniques, and 
to adaptation to the married estate and to the status of parenthood. One may presume 
that these minor inadequacies are due to the fact that Dr. Whiting’s stay in the field was 
relatively brief. 

The Kwoma are divided into four sub-tribes, and Dr. Whiting’s data refer mainly 
to the small hamlet of Rumbima, belonging to the Hongwam subtribe. Rumbima is in- 
habited by two lineages: Mangwiyow (seven houses) and Wasahof (five houses). The 
hamlet contains also the Rumbima house tamberan, and, while Dr. Whiting was there, 
two additional buildings for the field-worker and his servants. The total population is 
around sixty. Some of the younger men are usually absent, working on the white men’s 
plantations. The Kwoma are headhunters, and their general culture-pattern closely 
approximates the average Sepik River mountaineer type. 

The early childhood of the Kwoma is very satisfactory, and Dr. Whiting feels that 
never again does the Kwoma attain a similarly dominant position in his life (p. 30). 
Hence the weaning period is somewhat traumatic, involving the giving up of hitherto 
successful patterns of satisfaction, and necessitates the anticipation of pain. The period 
of childhood seems to mark an all time low in the social prestige enjoyed by the indi- 
vidual. The child is frequently imposed on. Obedience is enforced, though, in contra- 
distinction to Euro-American patterns, the secrecy which may accompany a child’s 
misdeeds is not in itself an aggravating circumstance. Hence we find that the period of 
adolescence is a somewhat turbulent one, since, through being initiated into the first 
age-grade, the hitherto insignificant individual suddenly acquires a certain amount of 
prestige exceeding that of the almost status-less child. This manifests itself in aggres- 
sive behavior toward the young, and even toward parents or other individuals who still 
control the behavior of the adolescent. Clandestine sex-relations are carried on with 
classificatory sisters, whose affairs are frowned upon by the girl’s actual brothers, as 
well as by certain classificatory brothers, though in the latter case an element of jeal- 
ousy may predominate. The fact that clandestine affairs occur between. persons who 
are not potential mates is psychologically and socially significant, even though it is 
partly rooted in the exogamy of women and the limited size of the village. This period 
also marks an increasing sexual segmentation of participation in culture, since male and 
female ceremonies do not converge for the most part. At this stage the young man is 
still debarred from the more dangerous occupations, such as boar-hunting. It is inter- 
esting that the child who gets hurt in a forbidden pursuit, or the young man who pre- 
sumes to go boar-hunting and gets wounded, gets no sympathy and is roundly up- 
braided. 

The onset of adulthood is marked by a fuller participation in the economic pursuits 
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of the tribe and by marriage. Working parties are organized by giving feasts to the par- 
ticipants, and great emphasis is placed upon social usefulness. This element is present 
also in the selection of mates, to the extent that a ne’er do well youth showed no desire 
to marry a girl who was known to be lazy. In general, the assumptiqn of the married 
status is accompanied by a certain expression of unwillingness on the part of the youth, 
and includes a criticism of the bride’s cooking (p. 125). At this stage clandestine affairs 
are replaced by occasional adultery, which is a rather risky undertaking, particularly 
if the deceived husband is a powerful individual. Participation in the defense of tribal 
or village lands and in head-hunting also becomes important at this stage. 

Throughout the process of development and growth, and particularly in adulthood, 
great emphasis is placed upon appropriate aggressiveness. This factor deserves some 
notice. Aggressiveness there must be, but it must be neither more nor less than ade- 
quate. Verbal aggressiveness and menaces, as well as wild talk in the absence of one’s 
opponent about what one is going to do to him, seem to predominate. Actually people 
seldom come to blows, and even displaced manifestations of aggression (e.g. headhunt- 
ing) sometimes begin and end in talking about it. Hence we need not be surprised to 
note that what the Kwoma fears most is aggression by means of sorcery. An interesting 
implied menace of sorcery is to “break relationship” with a relative, which places the 
latter in the category of individuals whom one may bewitch. This fear of sorcery cul- 
minates in sorcery trials, which again seem to be rather futile and principally verbal 
exercises. 

The theoretical chapter, devoted to an empirical testing of the Dollard-Miller 
paradigm is convincing, though perhaps a trifle on the obvious side and partly repeti- 
tive, at least to the reader who has read the preceding chapters. On the other hand it 
enables the busy psychologist to get the data and theory pertinent for his work in a 
highly compressed form, which frees him, qua psychologist, from the need of reading 
the book as a whole. Suffice it to say that this chapter proves the validity of the 
paradigm for Kwoma society, and, to this reviewer at least, for mankind in general. 

Theoretically the most significant contribution of this book is contained in the last 
chapter dealing with supernatural beliefs. It is exemplary in logical consistency and 
socio-psychological empathy. It goes a long way toward dispelling misty speculations 
about primitive irrationality (excluding, I believe, Levy-Bruhl, but including anthro- 
pologically unsophisticated psychoanalysts and psychiatrists who theorize about 
schizophrenia, recently renamed by one of them paleophrenia, in terms of “primitive 
mentality’’). It sets forth in simple terms, more convincing because of their obvious 
simplicity and reasonableness, the reason why the Kwoma continue to believe in non- 
logico-experimental things. The “reason’’ for this unreason is the process of teaching 
and learning. To this reviewer nothing proves more convincingly the validity of the 
Dollard-Miller paradigm than Dr. Whiting’s application of this principle to learning 
to believe in “things that ain’t so.” 

Summing up, Dr. Whiting’s book is a notable contribution both to anthropology 
and to social psychology and proves, among many other things, a point which we would 
do well to think about in these parlous times: That even irrational and unreasonable 
things can be studied and understood logically, without making irrational facts rational 
thereby. 


GrorGE DEVEREUX 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Early Christian Irish. The Skeletons at Gallen Priory. W. W. Howe.ts (Proceed- 
ings Royal Irish Academy, Vol. 46, Sec. C, No. 3, pp. 103-219, 36 tables, 8 plates, 
Dublin, 1941.) 


Of the preliminary work leading up to this meritorious anthropometric study only 
scattered and modest sentences give an insight: “In 1935 some two hundred skeletons 
were uncovered, and the number examined was only limited by the time available, of 
which a considerable proportion was necessarily devoted to exhuming the skeletons and 
subsequently restoring them to the ground” (pp. 103-104). ‘“They were uncovered for 
examination in August and September . . . by the author. . . . ” (p. 103). “‘A small part 
only of the series was above ground at any time, since the skeletons were being con- 
stantly reburied. . . . ” (p. 152). The extent of this task takes on its full size when it is 
realized that the examination of each skeleton comprised 143 observations and 75 
measurements. Naturally, too, this task could not have been speeded by the fact that 
the skeletons were fresh from the ground. 

As was to be expected from the nature of the site—a priory—the vast majority of 
the skeletons were males. However, a few skeletons of females and children were en- 
countered and from this fact it is deduced that the cemetery was used for lay burials in 
its last stage. Only males are considered in this report; they are believed to represent a 
period between 700-1600 A.D. 

After giving the routine cranial observations and measurements according to the 
precedent established by the Harvard Laboratory, Dr. Howells considers the variabil- 
ity of the series and the effect upon it of such factors as condition of preservation, age, 
and burial position. The conclusion is that the series is normally homogeneous and that 
subdivisions on the basis of the above factors are without significance. It is noteworthy 
that in measuring variability Dr. Howells has supplemented his earlier data on the 
“mean sigma” for series of the living with similar figures for cranial series. Unlike 
the living, however, the mean sigmas for the skull are based almost entirely on Euro- 
pean series. Incidentally, Dr. Howells admits failure for his attempt to segregate mor- 
phological types according to Hooton’s method. 

Following consideration of the skull, the major skeletal bones are handled in much 
the same fashion, except that comparisons are introduced—strangely enough with such 
diverse groups as Egyptians and American Indians. Besides the usual long-bones, the 
following bones also are dealt with: Scapula, innominates, sacrum, pelvis as a whole, 
calcaneus, and astragalus. Average stature is computed from the various long-bones by 
means of the Pearson formulae at about five and a half feet (167 cm,). In this connection 
Dr. Howells points out that the Pearson formulae “are perhaps more reliable for mean 
values than for extreme ones.” 

The concluding section deals with the historical significance of the Gallen Priory 
crania. This part of the work, in abbreviated form, has been made available by Dr. 
Howells in earlier publications. Briefly, he develops the cranial types of the British 
Neolithic, Bronze and Iron Ages and concludes that the Gallen Priory type is a de- 
scendant of the Neolithic-Bronze amalgamation and not a foreign invader, such as is 
represented in Morant’s Iron Age series. 
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Any criticism of such a conscientious piece of work is bound to appear petty. In the 
course of studying it, however, a few questions have come to mind that involve a need 
for amplification rather than a deficiency in the data or interpretations. Why, for in- 
stance, does Dr. Howells define his measurements in terms of Martin’s symbols instead 
of those of the London Biometric Laboratory? Most of his comparative data came from 
Biometrika and presumably his data in turn will be used most widely in England. The 
answer would seem to be that the Harvard anthropometric scheme has been developed, 
largely from Martin’s “Lehrbuch.” Nevertheless, the addition of the English symbols, 
where equivalent, would have been appropriate. 

Another query concerns the failure to analyze the dental conditions in terms of age 
groups. Thus, besides giving the percentages of those with slight, medium, pronounced, 
and extreme tooth wear, it would be desirable to indicate at what age period these stages 
occurred. Also, in this connection, the meaning of the following sentence (p. 135) is not 
clear: “The dominating characteristic [of the teeth] was their poor resistance to wear, 
which is apparently traceable directly to the lime soil of Ireland.” 

Finally, readers may want to know why the historical significance of reconstructed 
stature has not been discussed. As far back as 1898 Pearson reconstructed the stature 
of prehistoric races. Since then other data have become available and it would be inter- 
esting to know how the Gallen series fits into this picture. 

Coming from Ireland in the second year of a world war, this well-printed publica- 
tion brings shame on many of our own institutions that have resorted to cheap printing 
methods, and indicates the high respect in which the liberal sciences are held in the 
Old World. Furthermore, this example of international cooperation in science is in line 
with the recent announcement of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland to continue publication, even at a financial loss, of meritorious articles from 
countries where science is still free. 

T. D. SrEWART 
U. S. Nationa Museum 


The Extremity Bones of Sinanthropus Pekinensis. FRANZ WEIDENREICH. (Palaeontologia 
Sinica, New Series D, No. 5, Whole Series No. 116, 82 pp., 20 tables, 34 plates, 
Peking, 1941.) 

Many physical anthropologists are so spoiled by having large series of perfect skulls 
or skeletons to work with that they spurn small lots of fragmentary bones. Partly for 
this reason archaeologists often do not bother to collect skeletal material that is in bad 
condition. In dealing with the rare remains of ancient man, however, neither the col- 
lector nor the describer has much choice, for the condition of these remains is usually 
a challenge to both. An examination of Dr. Weidenreich’s report on the extremity bones 
of Sinanthropus will convince anyone that considerable information can be obtained 
from fragments. 

Dr. Weidenreich has produced 77 large printed pages of text concerning seven fe- 
mora, two humeri, one clavicle and one os lunatum—all incomplete. Indeed, two of the 
femoral and one of the humeral fragments are so small as to warrant the descriptive 
term “splinters,” and three other femoral fragments are very little larger. Nevertheless, 
on the basis of this scanty material he has been able to deduce that these bones are en- 
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tirely human and belonged to a short-statured group (5 feet 1} inches tall) that had al- 
ready assumed upright posture and may have approached in form some of the present- 
day Mongolian peoples. He is able to point out, moreover, differences between these 
bones of Sinanthropus, especially the femur, and those of modern man, Neanderthal 
man, Pithecanthropus, and the anthropoids. 

In one matter only is Dr. Weidenreich forced to base his determinations more or 
less on imagination; namely, in the reconstruction of long-bone lengths, and conse- 
quently also in the estimation of stature and the various intermembral relationships. 
Both the humerus and femur are represented by nearly complete diaphyses or shafts 
and Dr. Weidenreich has developed the extremities by superimposing each shaft on a 
whole modern bone of similar form. Such a procedure is justifiable, however, for as he 
remarks, “The advantage of having a complete bone for comparison with the general 
form and proportions of the corresponding bones of anthropoids or other hominids is so 
great that any inexactitude in details may safely be disregarded.” 

In considering the causes of the fragmentariness of these extremity bones Dr. Wei- 
denreich identifies certain marks on Femur VI as “traces of the bite of a carnivore.” 
Other fragments and splinters, on the other hand, seem too large to have been made in 
this way. ‘Hence, it seems that carnivores and man competed in the breaking of bones 
both human and animal.” He believes, furthermore, that these fragments of human 
bones belong to the same hominid type as represented by the crania, mandibles, and 
teeth found with them. 

Aside from the detailed but clear description of these fragments,which we shall not 
consider here, there are a number of more or less relevant remarks that should be noted 
because either they are new views or connect with the author’s previous publications. 
First of all, the introduction contains a review of the author’s position on the subject of 
nomenclature, which concludes as follows: 


I believe . . . that all known hominids belong to one-and-the-same species. If we adhere to 
Linnaeus’ term “‘Homo sapiens” as the definite name of the human species, then the designation 
Homo erectus should logically be altered into ““Homo sapiens erectus’’—in other words, Pithecan- 
thropus and Sinanthropus would suddenly appear as subspecies of, or equivalents to, races of mod- 
ern mankind, possibly those whose ancestors they really are. This reminds one a little of the pro- 
cedure by which one may become one’s own grandfather through a series of appropriate marriages. 
To avoid all misunderstandings I prefer, therefore, to adhere for the present to the old practice 
and continue to call Sinanthropus “Sinanthropus” and Pithecanthropus “‘Pithecanthropus.” Once 
the paleontologists who are faced with the same difficulties have found a way to distinguish in an 
especially adopted nomenclature between horizontal and vertical relatives, the time will have 
come also for anthropologists to revise their terminology accordingly (pp. 3-4). 


In the second place, attention should be called to the fact that three of the speci- 
mens being described are now attributed either to the other sex or side or to a different 
age group from that originally reported. Thus, Femur IV is now male instead of female, 
the clavicle is adolescent instead of adult, and the os lunatum is from the right side 
rather than the left. Such changes of «pinion merely reflect further knowledge and 
study. 

In the third place, there is introduced for comparative purposes on pp. 40-41 a de- 
scription of a new Ehringsdorf femur fragment (Neanderthal group). The dimensions 
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of this femur “match almost perfectly those of the other Neanderthal femora, particu- 
larly those of the Spy Femur I.” 

Fourth and lastly is a discussion of “whether the peculiarities of the Sinanthropus 
femur furnish a basis on which it is possible to classify the Trinil femur and to deter- 
mine if it belongs to the same hominid type as that represented by the Pithecanthropus 
skull.” Dr. Weidenreich’s conclusion on this matter is “ . . . that the Sinanthropus and 
the Trinil femur are fundamentally different from one another, and that in view of the 
close relationship between both prehominids as revealed by the appearance of their 
skulls and dentition neither the Trinil femur nor the three more recently discovered spec- 
imens belong to Pithecanthropus but must be attributed to a type closely related to 
modern man” (p. 50). 

Although these and other generalizations are of interest to all anthropologists, the 
not-too-technical descriptive methods and the orderly presentation of the subject 
should be of particular interest to physical anthropologists. Here is masterful proof 
that the fragmentary skeleton is not without value! 


T. D. STEWART 
U. S. NATIONAL MusEuM 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Language, Culture and Personality. Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir. Edited by LeEs- 
LIE SpreR, A. IRVING HALLOWELL, STANLEY S. NEWMAN. (298 pp. Menasha: Sapir 
Memorial Fund, 1941.) 

With the publication of The Maya and Their Neighbors, a tribute of his students to 
Professor A. M. Tozzer, a new style was set in commemorative volumes. Language, 
Culture and Personality is the second anthropological work in the new style, although it 
is not at all like the Tozzer book. The two works have in common a unity previously 
conspicuous by its absence in honorary and memorial efforts; for while many of them 
contain invaluable articles, their whereabouts is often forgotten or yague since the 
books themselves have no viewpoint as a whole. The volume in honor of Edward Sapir 
aims to present comments and a continuum by posterity on the theories and stimu- 
tion to which they were heir, hence, the title. Edward Sapir devoted the major portion 
of his time to linguistics, but he was interested in ethnology as well, and in his later 
years regarded the study of personality as the key to an understanding of culture. 

This volume is unusual, not only in its attempt to centralize its themes, but also in 
the fact that it reviews old theories. Anthropological material has accumulated so 
rapidly of late that every theorist not only should revise or reinforce his earlier convic- 
tions, but should place his new or stronger viewpoint before the public. Sapir would 
probably not have done this even had his work not been cut off by an untimely death, 
for he was ever intrigued by new knowledge, always alert to new ideas, and having once 
spread upon the record his conclusions, he was no longer interested in further com- 
municating a change in his later opinions, or even in corroborating them. The students 
who contributed to the memorial volume have attempted to do just this, to weigh in the 
light of new material the theories which with Sapir were largely intuitive, and as the 
editors mention in their Foreword, artistic. The contributors, however, attempt only to 
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show change as they see it and disavow any influence except that of stimulation by their 
master. 

They have divided their subjects into four parts, each one touching upon a major 
interest. The first part is entitled Problems of Linguistic Classification. Harry Hoijer 
begins the discussion with Methods in Classification of Indian Languages. This is not 
the place to take up the old discussion of genetic relationship versus the influence of 
borrowing, which Sapir and Boas continued for so many years. The result of Hoijer’s 
ruminations is disappointing considering how well the opinions of the men debating are 
known even if they have not been published, for it adds little that was not already 
known. “It is not likely, then, that we shall find evidences of extensive morphological 
borrowings in primitive languages unaccompanied by lexical borrowings of far greater 
extent.” This is not evidence for or against; it adds nothing, but is merely Hoijer’s opin- 
ion. His conclusion is a quotation from Sapir’s Language (p. 220) which begins, “‘So long 
as such direct historical testimony as we have gives us no really convincing examples of 
profound morphological influence by diffusion, we shall do well not to put too much 
reliance in diffusion theories.’ 

This is old, having been written in 1921. Since that time Sapir pointed out the 
morphological influence of Tibetan on Tocharian [Language 12 (1936), pp. 259-271], 
although strangely he did not even mention the general theoretical implications. Boas 
has concluded that the material on several Athapaskan languages from Oregon col- 
lected by Bess Langdon, which Sapir avowed he had known for some years, is rela- 
tively convincing in establishing the relationship of Tlingit and Athapaskan, and the 
extensive vocabularies of Nootka, Kwakiutl and Salish furnish more lexical evidence 
than had hitherto been detected, although it has not been fully worked out. With ma- 
terial of this sort a linguist can operate. Sapir himself was perhaps able to work with 
“drift”’ but it is doubtful whether his followers can, since it isa vague, indefinable force. 
If so, they have not demonstrated it in the work under discussion. They seem not to 
realize that the subject is the one of the hen and the egg, and that one need not com- 
pletely foreswear the possibility of genetic relationship when he is impressed by the 
distribution of phonetic—quite unusual in cases like the use of contraction with reten- 
tion of a parasitic vowel in Coeur d’Alene (Salish) and Sarsi (Athapaskan)—and 
morphological elements in contiguous areas. 

Voegelin’s North American Indian Languages Still Spoken and Their Genetic Rela- 
tionships is a most useful article. It, like Hoijer’s, stresses the methods of linguistic 
comparison and points out the possible relationships between large groupings, but shows 
considerable balance in weighing the evidence. It particularly modifies the sensation- 
alism inherent in controversies such as that of Algonkian as it concerned Wiyot and 
Yurok, an intuition of Sapir’s which was eagerly adopted by ethnologists—although, 
as far as I know, no one ever followed the connection to its ultimate obvious conclusion— 
but which was accepted by only a few linguists, and which becomes more difficult to 
prove as the evidence accumulates. Voegelin ends his article with some remarks on the 
interdependence of race, language and culture which an ethnologist or biologist finds 
hard to follow; perhaps he should elaborate them in anotker article. As they stand they 
give the impression that the linguist has wandered too far afield. 


1p. 12. 
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The Classification of the Muskogean Languages by Mary R. Haas is a demonstration 
of exact linguistic method applied to a limited field which can be handled because of 
comparable material. 

The second part of the book is entitled Linguistic Behavior and Thought. It con- 
tains Observations of Pattern Impact on the Phonetics of Bilinguals by Morris Swadesh, 
Culture Change and Language: Shifts in the Pima Vocabulary by George Herzog, The 
Relation of Habitual Thought and Behavior to Language by B. L. Whorf, and Behavior 
Patierns in Linguistic Structure: A Case Study by Stanley S. Newman. It is obvious that 
the reviewer cannot discuss every article in the volume, and I shall return to Whorf’s 
in making my general comment. 

The third part of the book is entitled The Development of Culture Patterns. I shall 
discuss the articles of this and the fourth part, Culture Norms and the Individual, to- 
gether, for it seems to me that several traits hold them together. The most outstanding 
of these is the attempt to classify the preoccupation with terminology which is char- 
acteristic of the Sapir School. Clyde Kluckhohn’s Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho 
Culture, and George L. Trager’s The Theory of Accentual Systems are attempts at rigor- 
ous classification, the first more so than the second. I have myself been concerned with 
the classification of Navaho concepts on the basis of what they mean to the Navaho. I 
have come to the conclusion that any but the broadest use of our own categories either 
obscures the Navaho basis of belief and therefore of thought and behavior, or renders it 
insignificant. Such a scheme as Kluckhohn sets up may be helpful to the new worker in 
the field, any field, but its danger lies in its extreme neatness. Pattern does of course 
exist, but the most difficult thing in the world—more difficult even than the discovery 
of essential pattern—is to resist the temptation to gather those facts which fit into the 
scheme while at the same time ignoring, or not discovering the others. The result is al- 
most always a forcing, a squeezing, of observed effects into the neat cupboard of the 
outline so conveniently at hand. In other words, rigid classifications of this kind almost 
rule out the possibility of discovering what is unique in a culture since that is so unex- 
pected, and since the grip of a system becomes so binding on the worker’s sub-con- 
scious. 

In this connection I would point to a contrasting method, one which seems to me 
quite ideal, that of Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole who contribute the last article in the 
book, Personality Development in Pukapukan Children. They worked out a flexible 
method for the study of personality development previous to undertaking their field- 
work. This they discussed as a problem, but when they got to the field, instead of bind- 
ing themselves in by it, they saw that their material, since it was not unique as they had 
expected, gave rise to other problems, which, by the way, they do not pretend to have 
solved. The important point, however, is that the flexibility of their procedure allows 
them to see the new problems in a light which helps also with the old ones. They could 
doubtless have fitted their material into a scheme like Kluckhohn’s, but there might 
then have been no new problem. 

The contributors of the articles on personality seem to realize that if such studies 
are to be convincing they will have to be presented with circumspection. The Beagle- 
hole article already mentioned and that of Cora Du Bois, Altitudes Toward Food and 
Hunger in Alor, are the best of these. It would have been difficult indeed for Du Bois 
and the Beagleholes to have operated with a single scheme, although now that the re- 
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sults are in, they may perhaps be fitted into Kluckhohn’s with a little pushing here and 
a little shaving of emphasis in numerous places. 

Trager takes up the relationship of stress, pitch and quantity to one another and 
suggests an interesting point of view. It is, however, one which would be better tested 
after a language is thoroughly analyzed than before, since it is too exacting and in some 
places taken beyond the point of logic which he demands. It, like other rigorous ter- 
minologies and classifications, does not consider that, illogical as all culture is, language 
is perhaps its most illogical phase. Each language has something which might be called 
its own logic, but it is so divergent from our conception of logic that it ought to be called 
something else. Perhaps pattern, order, mode, trait or configuration would do, but not 
logic. I regret to leave Trager’s article without more positive criticism, but the reader 
will do better with the original, already short enough for the ground it covers, than he 
would with a condensation of mine. 

The articles by M. B. Emeneau, Language and Social Forms: A Study of Toda Kin- 
ship Terms and Dual Descent; Social Trends and Personal Pressures: The Growth of a 
Culture Pattern; Social Control and the Individual in Eastern Hazara Culture by Alfred 
E. Hudson and Elizabeth Bacon, and the two historical articles, Culture Succession in 
the Great Basin by Willard Z. Park, and Historic Backgrounds of the Conjuring Complex 
in the Plateau and the Plains by Verne F. Ray are old wine in new bottles, which is not to 
say that they are unsatisfactory, but rather that they use the new “language, personal- 
ity and pattern” vocabulary to say what was once said in a different way. 

The contributions of Park and Ray remind one more of Kroeber than of Sapir, or is 
it of the overlap in the methods and reasoning of the two men? Park suggests that traits 
of the Great Basin point to an underlying interregional culture, a matter which all of us 
will have to take up sooner or later, for that is the direction in which the evidence points. 
Ray’s study attempts to determine the direction of diffusion, and certain arguments 
could as usual be advanced against his contentions. An “underlying interregional 
culture” might be the answer to some of his knottiest questions, although it is prob- 
ably too much to expect more than a challenge to an endeavor to secure sequence. One 
man’s “logic” may be as good as another’s. 

I have purposely left Whorf’s article for the last because it seems to me to deal with 
the subject which, in spite of vast endeavor on the part of Sapir’s students, has been 
most neglected, and that is the examination of ideas. No language is devoid of interest- 
ing ideas, but those developed by the American Indians, numerous and unusual as they 
are, are of the most vital significance in the history of the development of language. 
What, for instance, do languages find it necessary to express? What generalized con- 
cepts do they have in contrast to the specific? Is there a clue to the reason for having 
distinctive stems for singular and plural acts in some cases, lacking them in others— 
and these two “patterns” in the same language? This, the most challenging of all lin- 
guistic problems, has never been taken up even for English. 

One reason is that the person who does it subjects himself to the most savage criti- 
cism which eventuates once more in terminology. Whorf had the courage to take the 
bull by the horns when he advanced the theory that Hopi language and behavior were 
so thoroughly interwoven as to be inextricable, and he almost goes so far as to assert 
that if one really understood the Hopi on the basis of their own reasoning as expressed 
in their language—I do not remember that he calls it “logic” —he would be able to de- 
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fine the basic character of Hopi culture. This kind of prediction would require more 
mental flexibility than we are normally accustomed to find, but the article shows a 
glimpse of, and an approach to, the problem. 

Whorf points out the difference in Hopi and Indo-European cultural needs in lin- 
guistic devices which express, for instance, number, collectivity and time. The Hopi 
does not move blithely and unthinkingly into the future but he “prepares” for every- 
thing and he repeats ideas and acts, for this is the primary way in which he regards life. 
Whorf gives a lot of exceedingly interesting material as evidence for his conclusions, all 
of it in the realm of ideas. I need not agree with him that a man in our own culture de- 
fending his right to insurance after ignorant carelessness—for by this analogy Whorf 
introduces his article—is in a state of mind comparable to that of the Hopi, to call atten- 
tion to the highly stimulating effect of this approach. 

Just as the study of ideas is neglected for terminological interests, so also one misses 
a follow-up of Sapir’s lead thrust out in his paper Internal Linguistic Evidence Suggestive 
of the Northern Origin of the Navaho (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 38, pp. 224-235), which 
suggested a method for linguistic determination of tribal movements. Sapir used four 
stems of Navajo which are related to those of Northern Athapaskan. Three of these 
have such a general meaning as to leave considerable doubt about the connections cited, 
or would if the relationship between the remote groups were not otherwise well estab- 
lished. However, more and better examples are available and I am sorry no one has fol- 
lowed Sapir’s suggestion to a more profitable conclusion, for it seems to have possibili- 
ties. This is only one, by no means the most obvious, of the rich uses to which linguistic 
studies may contribute in illuminating ethnology, and it is rather a pity that no one has 
gone into them. 

It is perhaps too much to demand that all of the many fertile intuitions of a teacher 
like Sapir should be so quickly made to bear fruit, and the success of the book as it 
stands is a sufficient tribute to his memory to make my carping over gaps completely 
trivial. 

Griapys A. REICHARD 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Social and Cultural Dynamics. Vol. IV: Basic Problems, Principles and Methods. P. A. 

SoROKIN. (xv, 804 pp. Cincinnati: American Book Co., 1941.) 

The cleavage between sociology and anthropology is an artificial and harmful one. 
Much duplication of effort could be avoided were scholars in these related fields willing 
to borrow from one another theories and methods as well as facts. It is the purpose of 
this review—or rather of this highly selective topical account—to bring to the attention 
of anthropologists those phases of Professor Sorokin’s book which are likely to be of 
particular use to them. The dimensions of this volume, which syuthesizes in a theoreti- 
cal form the empirical findings of the first three volumes of Professor Sorokin’s Social 
and Cultural Dynamics, precluded the possibility of offering a systematic summary of 
this work within the limits of a book-review. It might be added that the book has an 
excellent table of contents, which gives a fair idea of the nature, scope and variety of 
topics considered. 

In Chapter I we find a basic distinction between various types of socio-cultural sys- 
tems: congeries, causal-functional systems and logico-meaningful systems, of which the 
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last are particularly interesting to the social scientist. Next we find a discussion of the 
transformation of natural phenomena into vehicles of meaning, and the transmutation 
of pure “meanings” by their vehicles and agents. We are warned against the excesses of 
some of the lesser functionalists, who sometimes confuse the fact of functional interac- 
tion with a proof of the logical self-consistency of a given culture or society. 

Chapter II analyzes the structural and dynamic properties of empirical socio-cultural 
systems, their emergence, growth, self-directing unity as well as their decline and decay. 
Most of the laws set forth are of singular import to the student of social change, and are 
broad and yet precise enough to provide tools for the study of almost any culture. 

Chapter III is in many respects one of the best criticisms of cultural atomism as well 
as of its opposite: excessive integralism. Sorokin points out that no culture is perfectly 
integrated, and shows that we can analyze any culture into a multitude of sub-systems, 
or even congeries. This is a significant point of view and technique, well deserving of the 
anthropologist’s attention. Somewhat more questionable is Sorokin’s theory of super- 
systems, in which the diversity of socio-cultural systems is grouped into three major 
super-systems: the ideational (autistic), the idealistic (rationalist and realist) and the 
sensate (nominalist). That there is a great deal to this view, we cannot deny. That there 
is as much to it as Sorokin seems to think, we may perhaps doubt. The reviewer thinks 
that if we can speak of historical sequences at all, sensate culture types must be the 
first, though a purely sensate culture has never existed. The reviewer also feels that, 
within limits, we might consider ideational, and possibly even idealistic mentalities as 
the growing pains of culture. 

Chapter IV is devoted to a criticism of the sociological distinction between culture 
and civilization, which anthropologists have never accepted to the extent sociologists 
did. Like Sorokin, anthropologists have distinguished, if at all, between material and 
non-material culture, and have not felt that this distinction was highly significant. We 
may add that the distinction between culture and civilization is not the same as Lin- 
ton’s distinction between covert and overt culture. Sorokin’s conception of culture is 
close to that of the anthropologists, and his criticism of dichotomies of the type just 
mentioned, and of the laws of change said to govern these two types (i.e., culture vs. 
civilization) will hence be acceptable to the anthropologist. 

Chapter V is devoted to an examination of the diffusion and multiplication of socio- 
cultural phenomena in space. While anthropologists may feel that Sorokin could have 
made a more extensive use of the findings of anthropologists, anthropologists will 
nevertheless greatly benefit by many new insights into the mechanics of cultural diffu- 
sion, particularly as regards the diffusion of systems rather than elements. The diffusion 
of trait-complexes, and, on a broader level, of socio-cultural systems has not been ade- 
quately studied by anthropologists. Hence the great usefulness of Sorokin’s emphasis 
on this type of phenomena. 

Chapter VI deals with the time-dimension of socio-cultural change; with what Sapir 
might call the time-perspective. Again, many significant views are brought to the fore, 
though Sorokin’s criticism of the cultural lag theory is perhaps too unfavorable. At any 
rate he does consider the different rates of change of socio-cultural complexes and sub- 
systems, and points out that the cultural lag theory is in the last resort rooted in certain 
integralistic socio-cultural theories, which lead to the expectation that all sub-systems 
ought to change at the same rate, under penalty of creating situations of social stress. 
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Chapter VII carries further the analysis attempted in Chapter VI and shows in par- 
ticular that synchronicity of change characterizes mainly the change of systems and not 
that of mere congeries. A particularly interesting law (p. 385) is that the rhythm of 
change of sub-systems will be more rapid than the rhythm of change of broader systems 
and of super-systems. 

Chapter VIII investigates various existing types of theories regarding rhythms of 
change (e.g., ascent-descent, constraint-liberation, youth-maturity-decay) and criticizes 
them. It is Sorokin’s opinion that it is methodologically and cognitively more useful to 
adopt a broader outlook and more general types of rhythm-components, and offers the 
ideational-idealistic-sensate triad as a satisfactory sample of such a broader approach. 

Chapter IX is of the utmost interest to the student of the history of anthropological 
theories. With an almost staggering erudition Sorokin analyzes, classifies and records 
an enormous variety of theories of socio-cultural change, Brahmin, Chinese, Greek, 
Arabic, Mediaeval, Modern and Contemporary, from Asia, Africa, Europe and America, 
formulated by historians, theologians, mystics, sociologists and others. This immense 
material is classified by types, and the development of each type of theory in time, and 
its relationship to other theories, is traced and discussed in a straightforward and wholly 
satisfying manner. This chapter is a must for every anthropologist who ha~ even a trace 
of interest in theory. 

Chapter X criticizes the theories described in Chapter IX. Perhaps the most rele- 
vant point made by Sorokin is that certain cosmo-biological rhythms, whose existence 
cannot be denied, are not reflected in corresponding social rhythms. Since this argument 
is extremely well reasoned, it rather takes some of the wind out of the sails of the cruder 
among the environmentalist students of social change. 

Chapter XI analyzes the tempo and the tempi of socio-cultural change, and sets 
forth certain laws which are suggestive, and deserving of further study, rather than con- 
vincing as they stand. 

Chapter XII is inspired by an authentic sociological spirit, and by an unhesitating 
adherence to the principle that society is a predominantly self-directing system, and 
that, hence, whatever change there occurs in such a system, must be due primarily to 
social factors, and must be analyzed and interpreted sociologically. Sorokin denotes 
this theory by the term: The principle of immanent change. Sorokin does not minimize 
externalistic factors, but stresses the importance of a consistently social outlook, and 
the predominance of internal (im-manent i.e., dwell-within) factors in causing and di- 
recting change. Anthropologists will sympathize with this view. 

Chapter XIII traces the slow development of this principle in the history of social 
theory, and its fight against more externalistic theories of change. This chapter again is 
an interesting contribution both to the history of social theories and to the sociology of 
knowledge. 

Chapter XiV is controversial in mood, and amplifies Sorokin’s already published 
objections to the theory of social equilibrium in special and to mechanistic theories of 
social rhythms in general. After rejecting several possible applications of theories of 
equilibrium, Sorokin introduces the concept of limits, in a broad and interesting man- 
ner. There seem to be critical limits to the extent to which two factors may interact in a 
given way. The principle of limits is primarily applicable to causal-functional systems. 
Next, by marshalling considerable anthropological theory, Sorokin uses the principle of 
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limited possibilities in connection with the direction and possible range of change in 
socio-cultural systems, and their rhythm of change. Anthropologists familiar with the 
process of convergence, and with the principle of limited possibility will find this chap- 
ter stimulating as a whole. 

Chapter XV suggests that in view of the principle of limits, ever-linear change, 
identically recurrent processes, and unlimited variations are impossible though over a 
short period of time real linearity may be approximated. 

Chapter XVI concludes that the three super-systems must alternate, because none 
of them is either entirely true or entirely false, and offers certain psychological explana- 
tions as to why ideational, idealistic and sensate types of super-systems should alternate 
in just that order. 

Chapter XVII is a description as well as an indictment of the contemporary way of 
life, which is characterized as “over-ripe sensate.’’ Professor Sorokin suggests that, 
through a process of reinvigoration, our sensate culture will eventually become trans- 
muted into an ideational one, which, in due time, will turn into an idealistic one. 

No brief review can do justice to this important and provocative book. One may not 
be able to agree with some of Professor Sorokin’s views, one may now and then question 
a point of fact or take exception to a line of reasoning. The same may be said of any 
book that is more than a pin-point monograph, or a mere re-hashing of platitudes. When 
all is said and done, when all of one’s reservations and queries are noted, the fact re- 
mains that it takes a very tall tree indeed to throw a long shadow. 

A current misconception regarding Professor Sorokin’s views must be corrected in 
this context. It is often said that Professor Sorokin prefers the ideational super-system 
to all other super-systems. This belief is erroneous. Professor Sorokin merely prefers any 
super-system at its best, to any super-system at its worst. Among super-systems Professor 
Sorokin seems to prefer the idealistic to the ideational. 

Some readers are likely to take exception to Professor Sorokin’s emphatic style. This 
reviewer interprets Professor Sorokin’s occasionally over-vigorous language as one mode 
of reacting against the narcissistic detachment from human values which some of the 
lesser social scientists seem to affect nowadays. Professor Sorokin’s personal style is 
nothing less than a profession of faith in the social responsibilities of the scientist. 


GEORGE DEVEREUX 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Predicting the Child’s Development. WALTER F. DEARBORN and JOHN W. M. RoTHNEY. 
(360 pp., 67 tabs., 108 figs. $4.50. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1942.) 


In 1922 Professor Dearborn and his associates measured, physically and mentally, 
3592 children entering the first grade in three different metropolitan areas of Boston. 
Thereafter, as long as these children remained at school, they were measured each year 
until the conclusion of the study more than twelve years later. This method of analyzing 
growth, known as longitudinal in contradistinction to the cross-sectional, involves an 
enormous number of problems of personnel, consistency, time, loss of subjects and, not 
among the least, money. Consequently it has usually been too discouraging or too dif- 
ficult for most students of growth to undertake. Nevertheless it is, in the final analysis, 
the safest and truest way to study the phenomenon. We are, therefore, deeply indebted 
to Professor Dearborn and his numerous collaborators for the completion of this task. 
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The results of the enterprise are now embodied in a large number of special studies 
not only by Dearborn himself and his advanced students who were associated with the 
research during its course but also by specialists of other institutions who were gra- 
ciously given access to the material. Professor Dearborn has attempted in this work to 
present only some of the major discoveries that have followed from these various analy- 
ses, thus making Predicting the Child’s Development a summary of more extended stud- 
ies. But even with this selection the problems discussed, the issues raised and the 
conclusions reached form too diverse a body of data to cover in a brief review. I have 
therefore, contented myself with mentioning only some of the conclusions arrived at by 
Dearborn et al. 

One of the most impressive and most consistent facts revealed is the individuality 
of the growth curve of each subject whether it be for physical or mental development. 
The profound and fundamental tendency toward variation present in all organisms 
expresses itself unequivocally in these developmental patterns. 

In spite of suggestions to the contrary in other sources, Dearborn finds no evidence 
whatever for an association. between physical and mental status in the common run 
of cases. At least the predictive value of the one is low for the other. Some association, 
however, was detected at the extremes. 

Of considerable interest is the finding that the position of a child in physical de- 
velopment has little prophetic significance for its future relative standing. 

A dramatic relationship between the onset of the prepubescent spurt in growth and 
the appearance of puberty was demonstrated, the former preceding the latter by almost 
exactly two years. Moreover the explosive character of this spurt emerges with greater 
decision in the longitudinal study than was heretofore suspected from the older cross- 
sectional analyses. 

There are weaknesses in the investigation which Professor Dearborn himself has 
taken care to emphasize, but there can be little doubt that it represents as great an 
advance in the understanding of growth and the means of studying it as we have had 
in a long time. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 


A Field Study in Siam of the Behavior and Social Relations of the Gibbon (Hylobates 
Lar). R. C. CARPENTER. (Comparative Psychology Monographs, Volume 16, 
no. 5. Serial no. 84. 212 pp., 20 pls. 1940.) 


This outstanding study of the social life of the gibbon in the wild is, like Dr. 
Carpenter’s previous study of the howling monkey,} of great interest to anthropologists. 
At the most obvious point of common interest, it provides us with a painstakingly 
documented study of the social relations of the family group among these living pri- 
mates; the composition of the family, which, while it sometimes contains an extra 
male either past his prime or not yet old enough to challenge the principal male, was 
never found to contain an extra mature female; the process of socialization through 
play in the juvenile group and the gradual disappearance of play behavior in adults; 


1R. C. Carpenter, A Field Study of the Behavior and Social Relations of Howling Monkeys. 
(Comparative Psychology Monographs, Vol. 10, 1934), pp. 1-168. 
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and the mechanisms by which young adults gradually form new family units of their 
own. 

But though anthropologists, like psychologists and sociologists, will be heavily 
indebted to this study for rich material on social behavior, and the enormous care and 
precision which Dr. Carpenter has expended in his difficult pursuit of the social habits 
of an animal so difficult to approach, the whole study has for anthropologists an even 
more particular relevance in the field of method. Dr. Carpenter was faced with the 
problem of describing the behavior of a group of animals who behaved in a sufficiently 
“human” way so that the temptation to use phraseology which would assimilate this 
behavior to our conceptions of human behavior was very difficult to resist. Such terms 
as mother, father, family, children, brother and sister, etc., are almost irresistible in 
such a setting and yet, once used, promote obscurantism, rather than clarity. It has 
been possible to keep the descriptions on an exceedingly objective level by beginning 
at the other end of the series and developing new and accurate terminology for those 
aspects of gibbon behavior least susceptible to humanization, such as the term swing— 
“the complete unit of bimanual locomotion,” the very systematic and complete table 
of gibbon vocalizations with their nine distinguishable types, particularized as to 
situations in which used, status of animal using, pitch and duration responses made to 
them by other animals, and “probable function.” So, relationships between individuals 
in a group are imputed but never stated as certain; this is particularly striking in the 
few cases where new sexual groupings were in process of formation. 

As a result of Dr. Carpenter’s meticulous attempts to keep his statements com- 
pletely within the limits of his actual observations, and his, perhaps, over-meticulous 
rejection of any speculation, the anthropologist can find in this study the same sort of 
methodological illumination which the study of a primitive tribe brings to the study 
of our own culture. Ever since the description of primitive peoples became a discipline, 
the anthropologist has been on the delivery end in this methodological cross-fertiliza- 
tion, and the demands made upon him by alien cultures have sharpened his efforts to 
develop cross-cultural categories, which then became useful to other students. Dr. 
Carpenter’s study, on the other hand, provides the anthropologist with a challenge, 
with the need to re-examine his phraseology, to overhaul his so-called technical terms, 
to be sure that they have been as thoroughly purged from own-cultural implications 
as Dr. Carpenter has attempted to purge his description of animal behavior from im- 
plicit or explicit human implications. The amount of material on the social behavior of 
gibbons, even after the long and arduous investigation which was necessary to record 
it, the endless waits in shelters, the difficulties of telescopic photography, may seem 
comparatively small to anthropologists. But, by systematically following the implica- 
tions of the research requirement that the only absolutely accurate way to complete 
the description of a group is to collect ail its members after their behavior has been 
described, or the implications of the requirement that in no case can one say that a 
given adult female is the mother of a given juvenile, or that a mated pair are not 
brother and sister, the field anthropologist can evaluate the role of verbal report more 
accurately. Imaginatively stripping his field materials of language, he can view their 
accessible social relations with a fresh eye. This monograph should be part of every 
course and seminar on field method. 


MARGARET MEAD 
AMERICAN Museum OF NaTuRAL History 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A MARGINAL NOTE TO PROFESSOR RADCLIFFE-BROWN’S 
PAPER ON “SOCIAL STRUCTURE” 


Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s presidential address before the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland! once more admirably expounds his theoretical 
views. It is notably less successful in expressing those of others. I shall confine myself 
to discussing (1) my supposed remarks on Professor Boas; (2) the existence of “‘schools 
in natural science”; (3) Lewis H. Morgan’s alleged attitude toward (a) biological 
evolution, (b) social evolution; and (4) the abstract character and supposed “‘reifica- 
tion” of culture. 

(1) “Professor Lowie has announced that the leading, though not the only, ex- 
ponent of functionalism in the nineteenth century was Professor Franz Boas.” 

No such announcement has ever been made by me, and I agree in regarding the 
putative statement as inept. In my review of Boas’s Race, Language and Culture the 
word “functionalism” does not occur.? In a fuller estimate* two out of twenty-five 
pages attempt to define Boas’s relation to what I consider ‘‘functionalism,” viz., the 
conception of cultures as integrated wholes. It is misleading to say that I represent 
Boas as the leading exponent of this point of view since I expressly hail Malinowski as 
“its most articulate, its most persuasive herald.’ I do stress the fact that Malinowski 
has had sundry predecessors preaching the gospel, Boas among them. But however 
important the point may be, it does not constitute the core of Boas’s contribution; 
and to declare that Boas has been the most influential ethnologist since Tylor is not 
equivalent to the absurd proposition here fathered upon me. 

(2) Most scientists will heartily concur in the axiom that they ought not to be banded 
in schools “in the sense in which there are schools of philosophy or of painting”; we 
ought all to be cooperative fellow-workers. The question at issue, however, relates to 
the realm of fact. Professor Radcliffe-Brown himself alludes to “certain anthropological 
circles” (p. 11). Assume a circle with a dominant personality, and the result is a school. 
Science, as its history shows, does not exist in a vacuum of pure reason, sweetness, and 
light. 

(3) a. We are told that Morgan “rejected the theory of organic evolution.”’ This 
seems far too strong an assertion. Dr. Stern’s biography indicates that Morgan re- 
frained from expressing concurrence in the theory lest he offend his wife’s and his 
friend Mcllvaine’s religious sensibilities.’ As a matter of fact, Morgan fully accepted 
several propositions that formed an essential part of contemporary Darwinism: He 
believed in the existence of man “during the last hundred thousand or more years’’; 
he explicitly derived the establishment of the clan system from the operation of natural 
selection; he recognized within the range of humanity descent with modification,— 


1 On Social Structure (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, vol. 70, 1940), pp. 1-12. 2 (Science, 91, 1940), pp. 598 f. 

3 The History of Ethnological Theory (New York, 1937), pp. 142 ff. 4 Tbid., p. 240. 

5 Incidentally Dr. Stern incorrectly asserts that “Morgan nowhere in his books uses the words 
‘evolution.’” Actually it appears on the first page of Ancient Society. Bernhard J. Stern, Lewis 
Henry Morgan; Social Evolutionist (Chicago, 1931), pp. 23-26. 
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“the lessening volume of the skull and its low animal characteristics as we recede in 
the direction of the primitive man.’ 

b. Naturally we should discriminate between “unilinear evolution” and evolution 
in other senses. But “evolutionary anthropologist” as ‘‘a ‘erm of abuse,” everyone per- 
fectly well understands, has for its target the belief in unilinear development. Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown, though protesting in 1923 against what he regarded as a misnomer, 
accepted as conclusive “criticism of the type of evolutionary theory of which Morgan 
is the most typical representative.’ 

As for other uses of the term, any writer is privileged to define it in his own way. 
But since we all deprecate dogmatism in science, such definition imposes no obligation 
on others, and it remains permissible to consider Morgan an evolutionist, as he has 
been classed by Haddon, Rivers, Thurnwald, Boas, Schmidt. 

However, I am not sure that Morgan was averse to Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s 
brand of evolution. Its criteria are a process of differentiation from a small number of 
forms, and the rise of more complex forms to supersede the simpler ones. Now, accord- 
ing to Morgan the property of savages was at first inconsiderable, but increased with 
the slow progress of inventions; this rather suggests differentiation. And that subse- 
quent increments were more complex, leading also to complexities of social life, does 
not contravene anything I can find in Morgan.*® 

In any case, if Morgan was not an evolutionist, who among his contemporaries 
deserve to be reckoned such? 

(4) The remarks on culture versus society I find it difficult to discuss, for I can not 
make up my mind whether Professor Radcliffe-Brown is serious. 

Tylor defined culture as the sum total of “capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of society.”” Obviously this makes it an abstraction, but this fact does not 
by itself damn its use. Does Professor Radcliffe-Brown suppose that Evolution, Society, 
and even Tribe, as he uses these terms, are directly observable phenomena? But he 
further objects that “‘culture” is applied vaguely. If so, that is reprehensible. But how 
about “‘Complexity” which enters our author’s definition of Evolution? Admittedly it 
requires investigation to determine what “greater or less complexity” means, yet a 
cardinal concept is defined with reference to an as yet undefined criterion. Vagueness 
could hardly go further. 

But it is the treatment of culture contact that bewilders me completely. Persons 
not named have sought, it seems, to deflect Professor Radcliffe-Brown from the study 
of the composite societies formed when Europeans and aborigines intermingle. They 
tried to lure him into regarding “what is happening in Africa as a process in which an 
entity called African culture comes into contact with an entity called European or 
Western culture, and a third new entity is produced, or is to be produced, which is to 
be described as Westernized African culture.”” But Professor Radcliffe-Brown remained 
deaf to these siren voices: “To me this seems a fantastic reification of abstractions. 
European culture is an abstraction and so is the culture of an African tribe. I find it 
fantastic to imagine these two abstractions coming into contact and by an act of gen- 


® Ancient Society, pt. III, chapter 6; pt. II, chapter 1. Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity, 
p. 487. 

7A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Methods of Ethnology and Social Anthropology (South African 
Journal of Science, 20, 1923), p. 129. 8 Ancient Society, pt. IV. 
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eration producing a third abstraction. There is contact, but it is between human beings, 
European and African, and it takes place within a definite structural arrangement” 
(p. 10 f.). 

If this was spoken in jest, it is a sample of heavy jocularity; if in seriousness, of 
incredible arrogance. No one reifies cultures in the preposterous sense here imputed. 
All of us—including Professor Radcliffe-Brown—sometimes use terms figuratively. In 
an earlier presidential address of his® he speaks of any persisting culture as “an in- 
gegrated unity or system”; of “‘the impact of some very different culture’’; of “disor- 
ganised cultures”; even «i the “interaction of cultures.” Why is it permissible to talk 
glibly of the impact and interaction of cultures whereas it is anathema to mention 
their coming into contact? 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown is wholly within his rights in pursuing his personal 
interests within the field of anthropology; and his efforts to give clearer definitions to 
our concepts merit whole-hearted appreciation. It is unfortunate that by insisting on 
factitious quarrels over undisputed issues he envelops discussion in ‘‘a dense fog.” 
We should prefer him to refrain from lecturing us on points treated in elementary 
courses on logic and to clarify for us problems within the sphere of his special com- 
petence,—say, the question of Australian sections.'® As he so well puts it: ““Nothing is 
more pernicious in science than attempts to establish adherence to doctrines.” 


Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE WORLD SITUATION! 


We are at war, not only a war of physical combat, but a war which threatens the 
very foundation, of social science. The attack upon us started long before the physical 
combat began. Everyone familiar with the Axis Powers during the last years knows 
that there has been no place for our brand of social science in their scheme of things. 

Social science cannot exist under the jurisdiction of selfish ignorant leaders who 
rule by brutality and force, and who arbitrarily make it the tail for the kite of a dic- 
tatorial government, for the ultimate purpose of a political creed. They have impris- 
oned, exiled, and killed the students and professors who did not agree with them. 

For centuries man has endeavored to answer the questions concerning mankind. 
Gradually there has been established a body of scientific information which has broken 
down some of the prejudices and mythologies concerning man, and which has made it 
possible for man to attain an understanding and possibility of a better way of life. To- 
day, all of the findings are being thrown into discard. 


® The Present Position of Anthropological Studies (British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Section H (Separate), London, 1931), p. 19. 

10 “By fiat, not by critical discussion, he abnegated class regulation of marriage, disregarding 
innumerable statements in the literature that the natives view violation of class laws with horror.” 
William Ewart Lawrence, Alternating Generations in Australia, in George Peter Murdock, Studies 
in the Science of Society (New Haven, 1937), p. 336. 

1 This paper was delivered before the joint meetings of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, the American Folklore Society, and the Society for American Archaeology, December 27, 
1941, at Andover, Massachusetts. 
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In short, this war today is a war not only of the armed forces, but a war against 
social science as it has been practiced during our era. We must either fight and maintain 
ourselves or lose and see the end of social science. 

The problem which confronts us is peculiar and different. Shall we lose our science 
by fighting? Is it possible to retain objectivity and yet participate in the war effort? 
Can we be Allies and remain scientists in this war of men and machines? 

We must not confuse objectivity with non-participation in the world-wide emer- 
gency. We must emerge from our ivory tower and help with our knowledge. At the same 
time we can not lose our objectivity for then we shall be a drag upon the successful 
attainment of our goal. We must remain cool and collected under fire, the same as 
the armed forces, while we fight back with all the weapons at our disposal. 

Should one think that we shall lose our amateur standing by participating, it is to 
be remembered that it is time we became professionals. Physics and chemistry have 
attained greater stature by participation. They have not lost their objectivity. There 
has been a confusion between amateur standing and participation. 

There are traditional ways in which to meet force. In many cases where the method 
was to give in and wait for time to change the situation, it took centuries. The majority 
of the many aboriginal groups in the world are left today with but some fragments of 
their culture. The self-respect and self-discipline of the individuals and the groups which 
are so important are lost. 

We have, for the most part, relied upon isolationism for our protection. Our ivory 
tower will not prevail, should the Axis Powers win, and our ivory tower will not endure 
should we wait for Hitlerism to destroy itself. 

We are being forced to fight back. There is no question but that the government is 
using some of the social sciences in many valuable ways. But we must look at this from 
the broad view-point. We must see this war as part of the historical future. There are 
many ways in which we can aid the war effort. I shall mention a few. 

The Axis leaders have welded together many diverse minority ideologies and made 
dominant in the people that which was submerged and partially forgotten. Such things 
as racial antagonisms, empire buildings, enslavement and exploitation of peoples, force 
and aggression in international affairs, have been made the way of life. The Axis leaders 
have gotten their population into a position where they are now able to bring to bear 
upon those populations the threat of extermination by the Allies unless they win. They 
are told that, should they lose, the retribution will be so great that they will suffer 
more by defeat than by the terrible suffering and privations which are the integral parts 
of warfare. 

As social scientists it is up to us to analyze the present situation, find the weak 
points, and help in presenting them to those populations and the world at large. We 
know that every movement which has come about can be dissipated. It is up to us to 
help in doing this. 

The various social sciences have taught us that rebellions become strong under 
strict governments. We must find ways of augmenting that rebellion in the Axis _ 
countries. We cannot wait for it to develop by itself. 

The argument has been advanced that these countries are pressed for living space. 
However, this argument is fallacious. It is time that publicity was given to the true 
facts. For example, the Japanese were given plenty of space in South America, China, 
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the Philippines, and Indo-China. But Japan’s ruling group wanted to rule those 
peoples. Upon the basis of what they have advocated there was no room for anyone else. 
Furthermore, the three Axis countries had advocated, and by means of prizes, pub- 
licity, and honors, have achieved, a higher birth rate and larger families. 

If we are to be confronted with the choice between birth control and war as the 
solution to expanding populations, then it is high time that birth control be publicized 
and advocated. This should be made clear to those populations. 

Another way in which we can help is to understand fully that this is truly a world- 
wide war. The most diverse racial, cultural, linguistic, and social groupings are involved. 
The success of the war effort depends, to a great extent, upon the satisfactory solution 
to many problems which will arise along these lines. Our officers, administrators, armed 
forces, and the public at large must recognize these differences. 

The idea of superior and inferior races, of subjugated peoples, of enslaved groups, 
of racial, religious, and class hatreds, upon which Hitler and Mussolini have built and 
to which we are in opposition, cannot prevail amongst ourselves when we are fighting 
with Allies of every race, religion, and other groupings. 

The various groupings in the world have been propagandized by the Axis Powers. 
They have shown the seeds of dissension and dissatisfaction. We must change this 
conditior:.. 

It is up to us to impress our government with the fallacy of ethnocentrism. We must 
establish a basis for understanding among the various groupings who will be Allies 
during and after the war in order to build for a more lasting peace based upon mutual 
understanding and cooperation. 

The settlement of disputes, the basis for understanding, and the smooth running 
of an organization which occurs with a mixture of cultural groupings depends for suc- 
cess upon a consideration of the cultural backgrounds involved. It is the social scientist 
who can help in this as no one else. He is free from the troubles of administration of 
peoples and the other bases for action. He can be objective in the gathering of informa- 
tion which can then be used by the administrators. 

Our armed forces and other representatives will be in daily intimate contact with 
diverse peoples in Africa, Malaya, China, Russia, and many other places. It is essential 
to prepare our representatives to be considerate of what may appear to be strange and 
bizarre customs and traditions. It is of the utmost importance to understand our Allies 
as well as our enemies, to bring to a successful conclusion this world effort. If we expect 
to convince the world that we ar: fighting for a free and mutually considerate way of 
life, then we must practice that way of life ourselves. 

We should prepare a series of pamphlets which will contain important information 
about particular groups of people with whom we shall deal. These pamphlets should 
include information pertaining to the form of government, the family structure and 
customs, the economic system, the food habits, the climatic and geographical data, some 
basic vocabulary, and the important laws and taboos in relation to them all. We must 
at the same time educate the people of the world as to the basic reasons for the conflict. 
To do so a knowledge of the cultures involved is prerequisite. 

This is a tremendous undertaking which will require the combined efforts of a large 
number of social scientists. Fortunately we have them at our disposal. This may very 
well be the basis for a better understanding in the world in the future. 
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This program should, at the same time, prepare background material for use in 
the prison camps as a basis upon which lectures, movies, literature, taboos, foods, and 
so on can be prepared. This material must not be directed against the prisoners’ own 
countries and traditional ways of life, but it must be a means whereby their eyes and 
minds are opened to a world way of life. 

The prisoners of war must be prepared so that they will return home after hostilities 
cease with an integrated social philosophy which will aid in a continued peace after 
the war is over. The program must take into consideration their cultural backgrounds, 
otherwise it will fail. 

Prison camps should be organized so that techniques and skills can be taught which 
will not only occupy the free time of the prisoners, but prepare them for a life after 
the war is over. We should get ready a complete series of educational courses. Some 
of this can be done by means of correspondence; in other cases, where the prison camps 
are large, a regular institution can be established. The prisoners will cross-section their 
own countries. Thus it will be possible to utilize them as instructors, etc. 

To exploit the prisoners for slave labor as Hitler is doing is self-descructive. We 
can use the labor of prisoners, but at the same time give them an opportunity to retain 
their self-respect and not feel that they are being mistreated. We do not want hatred 
and vindictiveness. It is up to us to make certain that the conditions are alleviated. 

One of our biggest jobs is to prepare for the end of the armed war. We will win the 
armed war but we must insure our winning of the social war. Otherwise our victory 
will be defeat. 

We must prepare the truth about the questions and propaganda used by the Axis 
leaders so that the people will understand what the war was about and that the policy 
of world freedom must prevail. We cannot make this a war of attrition, a war of classes, 
or of nations. We must delete vindictiveness. We must take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of freeing the people from their hatreds. We must control the social situations 
without arousing the terrific negativisim as the Axis Powers have done in their own 
countries and the conquered populations. 

We need people to do this. Social scientists are the only ones who have knowledge of 
these problems and situations. They are the only people who are qualified. 

We must look upon this as an investment which will bring dividends after we have 
won, just as the expenditure of men, money, and materials, is an investment for the 
future well-being of the populations of the world. 

The armed forces are trying to overcome each other. They will of necessity destroy 
each other. We do not want to have our social philosophy destroyed while we are de- 
stroying fascism. 

We must beat the armed forces of the Axis Powers and we will. But we cannot beat 
the philosophy of the Axis Powers by means of armed force alone. A philosophy is not 
changed in that way. In fact the winners are apt to take over that which has been 
successful, that is, force, as a means of attaining ends. It is up to us to conquer the 
philosophy because that is the reason the war is being fought. We must be careful not 
to be blinded by the means which are necessary to achieve the end. We must constantly 
remember the ends for which we are fighting. 

Force is going to become the dominant means of attaining ends. This must come 
about in order to prosecute the war successfully. We must be ready to delete it at the 
end of the war unless we want a repetition of the post-world-war period where revolu- 
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tion occurred in many countries and which resulted in the present Axis Powers’ 
dominant motif. We cannot wait until the armistice is reached. We must prepare for 
it in advance. 

This is a war which is being fought by means of physical combat and production. 
The victory will go to the side which wins the final battle of combat and production. 
But the reason why this war is being fought is because two fundamental ways of life 
are in conflict. This is a war of social philosophies. It is what brought the war about. 
It is what will win or lose the war. Our fortunes are irrevocably tied up with the success 
or failure of the Allies. 

Social science must participate because this is a war of social science. If we use our 
tremendous accumulation and supply as intelligently as we will use our man-power, 
natural resources, factories, and transportation facilities, there is no question but that 
we shall win the social war as well as the physical war. 

B. W. AGINsKy 
New York City 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORLD 


The anthropologists held their annual meeting in Andover. A good time seemed 
to be had by all. The papers were particularly excellent. The discussions during 
social interludes, and way into the night, gave great hopes for the solidarity of the 
profession, the scientific accuracy of the work, and the ultimate documentation of 
the complete story of man in all its ramifications. 

But ... the ivy covered cloister WAS MAINTAINED. 

Perhaps that is the ultimate object anyway but it does seem possible that 
anthropology has a greater need to fulfill in this vale of tears. After all, real justifi- 
cation of one’s profession and aims in life is not too much for which to hope. 

It seemed clearly brought out in the discussion Saturday night that there were 
only three ways, apparently, in which anthropology could help in the world emerg- 
ency. First, to be at the beck and call of Colonel Donovan’s and similar committees 
or boards either as suppliers of information or personnel. Second, by continuing to 
disseminate anthropological information by pamphlets and teaching, possibly ex- 
tending the latter into the secondary schools. Third, by maintaining and improving 
industrial morale and production. A fourth way, as individuals, by enlisting in the 
armed forces, working in factories, or helping in home defense was quite properly 
not under discussion. 

All of the above are most meritorious and essential. Not a thing must be said, 
done, or intimated to detract one whit from their speed of accomplishment or 
efficacy. However, it seems possible that anthropology is missing the boat, that it 
cannot see the forest because of the trees in front of its face. Such possibilities were 
mentioned by Margaret Mead and put more completely in our lamented president’s 
address. 

The author is referring to planning for the peace after the war. Anthropology is 
the only discipline which is peculiarly fitted by the nature of its subject matter to 
work on this task. Anthropologists are the only ones who are supposed to know the 
stresses and strains, the cultural backgrounds, the social drives, and the economic 
requirements of all the peoples on the earth. As stated by Dr. Parsons, they are the 
only ones who have the necessary scientific background for foretelling with any 
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degree of accurate expectancy the reactions of a group of people to a given set of 
circumstances. 

The anthropologists must accept this challenge and lay down broad principles 
for a new basis for international life. They alone have made studies of culture changes 
and should know about culture needs. The job of laying the foundation for a lasting 
peace must not be left entirely to the politicians. 

What the basis should be; whether a United States of Europe, a revitalized 
League of Nations, an international police, free trade, spheres of influences, or a 
combination of many new and old ideas is beyond the scope of this article. But 
anthropology with its vast fund of knowledge and galaxy of brains should be able 
to work out a conceptual scheme with hope for peace in the future. 

Possibly anthropology does not feel that its researches have as yet proceeded far 
enough to attempt this task. Even if this is the case, timidity must not illow a 
shirking of duty. Even if the finally evolved scheme should miss the mark by a good 
deal, it still would be better than no scheme at all. Perhaps such a scheme might not 
be adopted in toto at the peace table but it would definitely modify the thinking of 
those at that table. 

According to the newspapers England has a committee considering plans for a 
lasting peace. The General Electric Company, a big and supposedly heartless cor- 
poration, has a committee actively at work in an attempt to mitigate the effects of 
the next depression. Shall the anthropologist be found lacking? 

The question may be asked, assuming a good scheme, how can there be any ex- 
pectancy of its being heard in high places? It must be remembered that it was not 
the “irreconcilables” in the Senate that kept this country out of the League of Na- 
tions. Rather it was public opinion which wanted no entangling alliances. Chamber- 
lain could do nothing at Munich because his country would not at that time support 
a bluff. In a democracy public opinion stil] rules. 

This country is not the same country it was in 1919. The radio and aeroplane 
have divested it of its isolationistic attitude. It holds a prominent place in the 
affairs of the world whether it wishes to or not. And public opinion will get the kind 
of peace it demands. 

A continual dissemination of information upon the proper basis for eventual 
peace by teaching, newspaper articles, magazine articles, lectures, the radio, and, 
if possible, the movies will and can modify and create public opinion which will 
demand a lasting peace. This could be woven in with general anthropological tenets. 
All of the above means, with the possible exception of the movies, are tools available 
to all. 

We cannot contemplate a World War III in 1970. The public has seen the results 
of the world policies of Versailles and post-war Europe. It realizes the economists 
were right when they said Germany could not pay the reparations. It now knows 
or at least can easily appreciate that 80,000,000 human beings cannot be kicked 
down a street and then be allowed a loaded gun without an explosion. 

The public is ready for anthropology. Will anthropology be found lacking in 
this, its first big opportunity? 

P. BULLEN 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ANTHROPOLOGY OFFERINGS IN AMERICAN UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES 


What is the position of anthropology in the structural organization of the American 
undergraduate college system? What is the scope and general content of the anthro- 
pology offering on the undergraduate level? The answers to these two questions may be 
of interest and use to all anthropologists who are concerned with the organization and 
presentation of undergraduate studies in the field of anthropology. 

Complete statistical data in answer to these queries were compiled in a survey 
undertaken in connection with an administrative problem at New York University. 
The full scope of the study covered course offerings and trends in the development of 
sociology, anthropology, and preprofessional preparation for social work in the under- 
graduate institutions which were members of, or accredited by, the Association of 
American Universities in the academic year 1940-41. The data were drawn from the 
1940-41 bulletins of the two hundred and seventy-three institutions on the ac- 
credited list. 

The following facts are pertinent to the queries posed above. 


A. Departmental Position of Anthropology. 


I. Twenty (20), or 7.0%, of the two hundred and seventy-three (273) institu- 
tions have established separate departments of anthropology, as follows: 


Barnard College University of Michigan 
Columbia University University of Minnesota 
De Pauw University University of New Mexico 
Harvard University University of Oregon 

a. Harvard College ‘ University of Pennsylvania 

b. Radcliffe College a. The College 
Northwestern University b. The College of Liberal Arts 
University of Arizona for Women 
University of California University of Texas 
University of Chicago University of Toronto 
University of Denver University of Washington 


Vassar College 


II. Thirteen (13) institutions, or 4.9%, have established separate departments 
of anthropology and sociology.' They are: 


Carleton College University of Oklahoma 
Cornell University University of North Dakota 
Fisk University University of Utah 

New York University University of Wisconsin 
Reed College Washington University 
University of Buffalo Willamette University 


University of Hawaii 


1 Duke University and Hunter College have established departments of anthropology and 
sociology since this study was completed. 
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III. Four (4) institutions have combined departments of anthropology and 
archaeology as follows: 

Colorado College University of Southern California 

University of Kentucky Wheaton College 


IV. In eighty (80) colleges anthropology is taught in the department of sociology 
but does not share in the departmental name. Twenty-three (23) additional 
colleges offer anthropology in combined departments of economics and 
sociology. Twenty-four (24) colleges present anthropology courses in joint 
departments made up of various combinations of Economics, Political 
Science, History, Philosophy, Psychology, Biology, Sociology, Social 
Ethics, Social Work, Business Administration and Geology. 


B. Institutions presenting sufficient anthropology to constitute an undergraduate 
major in anthropology. 


I. Thirty-one (31) colleges offer an undergraduate major in anthropology. 
II. These include: 


1. All institutions listed above as having separate departments of anthro- 
pology. 

2. Three (3) of the thirteen (13) institutions having combined departments 
of sociology and anthropology (New York, Oklahoma, Wisconsin). 

3. Three (3) departments of sociology with a major in anthropology (Ne- 
braska, Ohio State, Yale). 

4. Two (2) of the four (4) institutions with combined departments of anthro- 
pology and archaeology (Wheaton College, University of Southern 
California). 

5. The University of Montana, in the department of economics and soci- 
ology. 

6. The University of Hawaii and Washington University with a substantial 
offering in anthropology, but no plan of majors, or of fields of concentra- 
tion indicated in their catalogues. 


C. Relative frequency of courses presented in the undergraduate offerings. 
I. One hundred and sixty-seven (167) institutions, or 61.2%, offer one or 
more courses in anthropology. 
II. The relative frequency of various types of courses is as follows: 
1. General courses 
Introduction to Cultural Anthropology.................. 124 


528 
270 
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2. Regional Ethnology and Ethnography 


128 
3. Culture 

24 
4. Language 

1 

32 
5. Special Institutions in Primitive Society 


9° 
w 
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6. Physical Anthropology 


Criminal and Constitutional Anthropology............... 1 

58 

7. Methods and Research 

Independent Study for Juniors and Seniors............... 18 
Methods in Anthropology, or Ethnology................. 8 
History of Theory and Method............... 3 

61 


III. Archaeology courses are presented in the following relative t:cauencies. 
1. General courses 


2. Regional Archaeology 


Survey of American Archaeology........ os 


7 
8 
North American (Southwest)........... 4 
3 
2 
1 
1 


3. Methods and Research 


2 

15 


These data speak for themselves and they need no interpretaion in this brief com- 


munication. 


Lucy J. CHAMBERLAIN 
E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New York UNIVERSITY 


[N. s., 44, 1942 
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NOTES ON PAPAGO POTTERY MANUFACTURE AT 
SANTA ROSA, ARIZONA 


The Papagos occupy an extensive stretch of territory in the southern and south- 
western portions of the state, south of the Pima. San Xavier, a small reservation, is 
situated near the city of Tucson; to the southwest lies the Sells area where the majority 
of the people live. Papago rancherias extend for a considerable distance into Sonora, 
Mexico. Santa Rosa, where this study of the potter’s craft was made in 1935, is the 
largest and most important village on the several reservations. 

Pottery making, next to agriculture and stock raising, is probably the greatest 
industry among the Papagos. Technique as observed at the village of Santa Rosa is 
quite similar to that recorded by Russell! for the Pima, differing from it only in minor 
details. 

Clay for the manufacture of pottery is of two types—a rather coarse red material 
containing a large amount of hematite, and a finer-grained white clay. Both kinds are 
obtained from beds near Covered Wells, thirteen miles west of Santa Rosa. The material 
is first dried thoroughly by spreading it in the sun. As the red clay is mixed with small 
pebbles and fragments of broken rock, winnowing is necessary before it can be used. 
In former times, this was accomplished by tossing the material in a basket, but at 
present, it is sifted through a piece of screen. 

Tools consist of containers for the clay and water, a curved wooden paddle, a large 
piece of cloth (later twisted to form a support for the vessels), an anvil (a small round 
stone), and several smoothing and polishing pebbles. In previous times, containers 
were baskets and pottery vessels; now these have been supplanted largely by burlap 
sacks for the clay and lard pails to hold the water. 

The clay is first mixed with a little sand, then dried manure is added for a temper. 
Sufficient water is used to moisten the material thoroughly, and the whole mass is 
kneaded. The bottom of another vessel serves as a form. Ashes are smoothed over its 
surface to prevent the moist material from sticking. Taking a lump of clay about the 
size of her two fists, the potter pats and works it between the palms of her hands until 
it is formed into a flat disk. This is dusted with ashes, fitted over the form, and molded 
into shape with a smoothing stone, the material meanwhile being turned around and 
around with the hand. !t is next removed, the form again dusted with ashes, and the 
clay replaced, then patted flat and even with the curved paddle. The hands are dipped 
into water and the surface smoothed all over. The bottoms of smaller pieces are shaped 
by hand, without the use of a form. 

The base of the vessel now completed, the potter removes it from the form and 
sets it right side up to dry for a time in the sun. Another piece is usually worked upon 
while the first is drying, in order that there may be no delay. The paddle, anvil, and 
smoothing stones are dropped into the water container to soak for a few moments. 
When ready to start building up the sides of the vessel, the potter moistens its upper 
edge, then twists and coils a piece of cloth into a base on which to rest her work. 

In beginning the process of coiling, a lump of clay about the size of that used for the 
base of the vessel is divided in half, each portion being moistened and kneaded thor- 


1 Frank Russell, The Pima Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology. Twenty-sixth Annual 
Report, 1904-05. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1908). 
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oughly. Taking a piece of the damp clay between the palms of her hands, the worker 
deftly rolls it into a coil just long enough to reach halfway around the top of the vessel. 
This is pinched into place with the wet hand. A similar coil completes the circuit. The 
anvil is now held in the left hand and supports the interior wall of the vessel, while the 
paddle rapidly strikes the exterior and smooths the coil into place. The upper edge is 
pinched off with the wet fingers until it is of an even height all the way around. After 
the addition of each completed coil, the piece is set aside to dry until it retains its shape. 

When a sufficient number of coils has been added, the walls are sloped up with the 
handle of the paddle and the hands. The smoothing is done with a pebble dipped fre- 
quently in water. After the vessel has dried thoroughly in the sun, it is ready to be 
slipped. This slip is made by pouring off most of the water used for moistening the 
clay, dipping the hands, tools, etc., and applying to the vessel the fine wet sediment 
which remains in the bottom of the container. 

A somewhat heavier slip is made from a very fine-grained red clay (or possibly shale, 
rather than clay) which apparently contains a high percentage of hematite. This ma- 
terial is obtained from the mountains near by, ground up, mixed with water, and ap- 
plied with a piece of rag. In general, the thinner type is employed as a wash on ollas or 
on cooking pots which are subjected to heat, and the finer, thicker mixture on the 
others. After the application of the slip and a final polishing, the vessel is ready for 
firing. 

A shallow pit is dug and exposed to the air and sun, usually for a day, to drive out 
all traces of moisture. Small branches and chips of mesquite are burned to form a layer 
of coals and ashes. On this are arranged pieces of tin to support the vessels. The latter 
are placed mouth downward upon the tin and covered with pieces of the same metal. 
Sticks of mesquite about a foot in length are stood up on end and rested against the tin, 
and the whole covered with chips and small branches. The firing process takes about 
20 minutes, then the ashes are knocked off, the tin removed, and the vessels lifted out 
with two long sticks and set aside to cool. When they first emerge from the pit, they 
are a rich chocolate brown, but upon cooling, soon change to dull red. Probably prior 
to white contact, the pottery was fired in much the same manner as that practiced by 
the Pima. Possibly large fragments of broken ollas or jars took the place of the tin. 

When the vessels have cooled sufficiently to permit handling, the black decoration is 
applied. The paint for this is made by boiling down mesquite gum and chips of the 
wood. When finished, it is a thin brown liquid which is applied by means of small 
sharp-pointed sticks. The decorated vessel is then held in the heat and slowly revolved 
until the paint turns black and sets. This completes the process. 

The olla or water jar appears to be the most-used article among the present-day 
Papago. Many were observed beneath the ramadas of the houses, sometimes suspended 
from the cross-beams, sometimes placed in three-forked logs set upright in the ground. 
The majority of those now used are of a plain, unslipped earthenware in the natural 
color of the clay. Apparently a thin reddish wash is sometimes applied to the exterior. 
Several large storage ollas of a grayish or brownish buff, decorated in a brownish red and 
very suggestive of ancient Hohokam ware, were observed. Smaller black cooking pots 
with convex bottoms are still to be found. This black color is due to a deposition of 
soot from the fire, rather than to the natural color of the clay. Bowls and cups are like- 
wise used at times. The writer was also shown several human figures, chiefly male, 
which had been made in neighboring villages. 
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In the Arizona State Museum at Tucson are bowls of two kinds—one a shallow 


type with straight sides, and the other smaller, with a more rounded outline. Addi- 
tional forms include straight-sided jars, a zoomorphic vessel in the shape of a duck (?), 


Designs on Modern Papago pottery 


Designs on old Papago pottery 


and ollas somewhat larger than those observed at Santa Rosa. Some of these examples 
represent modern types. The widespread use of pottery among the Papago has been 
greatly modified since the entry of American settlers into the neighboring regions. 
GERTRUDE HILL 
FLAGsTAFF PuBLic LIBRARY 
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A DECORATED MORTAR IN COLUMBIA VALLEY ART STYLE 


The stone mortar discussed here was called to my attention by William S. Laugh- 
lin of the Department of Anthropology, Willamette University at Salem, Oregon. The 
specimen (No. ACR, 1219, Willamette University Museum) was collected by a Major 
McCleary from a burial site at the north end of Miller’s Island, at the confluence of the 
Deschutes and Columbia rivers. This island has abundant archaeological remains, 
some of which have been discussed by Strong, Schenck, and Steward in their Archae- 
ology of the Dalles-Deschutes Region.’ The mortar may be from site 22 or site 19, but 
this is not certain. 

The basalt mortar is 7.3 cm. high, 11.6 cm. in diameter at the top and 8.6 cm. in 
diameter at the base. The walls are 1.6 cm. thick at the rim and the cavity is 4.0 cm. 
deep. The bottom and interior are undecorated. The design is incised with firm lines 
on the outside wall of the mortar, and when the mortar is in normal position (i.e., 
resting on the base), the faces point upward toward the rim, the forefeet grasping the 
edge. The design is thus inverted, and has been shown in “normal” perspective in the 
accompanying drawing. 


ANALYSIS OF DESIGN PANELS 


The exterior surface of the mortar is divisible into four separate “panels” (A—D). 
The bottom surface and interior are plain. 


Panel A. An animal’s face with the ears on top the head. A square between the ears 
may represent a headdress or hat, or may simply be a filler for a blank area. Beside 
each cheek are two hands or feet which look like bear paws. Above the head is a lateral 
section contining two similar feet and two triangles. These may be simply decorative 
elements, but they may also represent schematically the hinder end of the animal, with 
only the feet pointed laterally and the tail represented by the space between the two 
triangles. A native artist of the Northwest Coast would probably interpret this whole 
panel as representing a complete animal (bear?).? If the design is a complete animal, 
the square between the ears may represent the body of the animal. A small inverted 
face to the right is more difficult to explain; it may be simply a filler between the design 
of Panels A and B. 


Panel B. Similar to the figure in Panel A except that the inverted face is omitted. 


Panel C. Two animal faces at the bottom. The ears are pointed, and are unlike those of 
the figures in Panels A and B which are in typical Northwest Coast style.’ Above the 
head in the central section delimited by parallel lines is the square design common to 
all four panels, but with three concentric lines at each side. At the top is the now 
familiar feet and tail (?) design representing the hinder part of the body. At each side 
of the panel next to the head is a bent foreleg and foot. 


1 W. D. Strong, W. E. Schenck, and J. H. Steward, Archaeology of the Dalles-Deschutes Region 
(University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 29, No. 1, 
1930). See map of Miller’s Island, p. 12. 

? For an analysis of this conventionalized style see F. Boas, The Decorative Art of the Indians 
of the North Pacific Coast (Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. 9, pp. 123- 
176, 1897), (Also accessible in his Primitive Art, Oslo, 1927, pp. 183-298). 3 Cf. Boas, op. cit. 
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Panel D. This design resembles both the figures of Panels A and C. The inverted face 
to the left (Panel D) is identical to (but on the left rather than right side) that in the 
] — — — —— = — 
Sit | Panel Northwest Coast Columbia Valley 
Eye A, B, C, D | Like* Cf. Boas, 1927. | Like. Cf. Steward, 1927; 
| Strong, Schenck, Steward, 
1930: Fig. 22. 
Cheek line A, B, C | Unlike Like. Cf. Strong, Schenck, 
| Steward, 1930: Fig. 22a. 
Cheek line D Unlike Like. Cf. Strong, Schenck, 
| Steward, 1930: Fig. 9d, f. 
Feet A, B, D | Unlike Like. Cf. Steward, 1927: Pl. 
Nose A, B, C | Unlike Like. Cf. Steward, 1927: PI. I. 
Ears A,B | Like. Cf. Boas, 1927: | 
Figs. 157-159, 165. | Unlike 
| 
{ 
Ears Cc, D Unlike | Like, Strong, Schenck, Ste- 
ward, 1930: Fig. 22 b. 
Mouth | A,B | Unlike Unlike 
Mouth | C,D | Unlike | Unlike 
Eye* * A, D | Unlike | Like. Cf. Strong, Schenck, 
| Steward, 1930: Fig. 22 c. 
Inter-eyebrow | A, B,C, D | Unlike | Like. Cf. Steward, 1927: PI. I. 
triangle 


“Syntax” | Like Cf. Boas, 1927 | Unlike 


* But only occasionally. The characteristic eye motive is more representative. 
** Of the inverted faces at the side. 


Panel A figure. The front feet are not extended as in Panel C, but are in the same posi- ' 
tion as in the figures in Panels A and B. The rest of the Panel D figure is similar to that 
of Panel C, except that the nose is not shown and the cheek lines are separated. 
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Steward‘ has discussed the peculiar carved art development of the Columbia River, 
pointing out that it is a peculiar conventionalized style which contains features of the 
Northwest Coast, Plateau, and Plains areas. In the later final report by Strong, 
Schenck and Steward® is a further treatment of the Columbia Valley carved art style 
represented by bone and stone carvings, and petroglyphs.* The style bears two main 
elements, one naturalistic, the other geometric. These authors state:’ 
It seems probable, therefore, that the naturalistic element in the stone sculpture and bone carving 
of our region [Dalles-Deschutes] was derived in relatively recent pre-Caucasian times from the 
northwest coast via the lower Columbia River. . . . In general it would seem that geometric deco- 
ration . . . points up rather than down the Columbia as the source of diffusion into our region. It 
would therefore appear that the elaborate art characteristic of the later pre-Caucasian period in 
the Dalles-Deschutes region shows a unique local blending of realistic style from down river with a 
geometric art from up stream. In this blending of plateau and coast styles, the latter appears to 
have been the strongest. . . . 


To those familiar with the distinctive Northwest Coast art style, a casual glance at 
the design on the mortar presented here will suggest close kinship. Closer inspection, 
however, will show that the style is similar but not by any means identical. I list below 
several design elements which show resemblance clearly to either the ..t of the North 
Coast proper or the local and specialized Columbia Valley style which is in part ances- 
tral to that of the Northwest Coast. 

These design elements require some discussion. The typical Northwest Coast eye 
is realistic with a round eyebali between two outer curves representing the upper and 
lower eyelids. The simple eye consisting of two concentric oval lines occurs rarely here, 
but is the only type of eye in the Columbia River art. Suggestion of its northern par- 
entage may be gained from the pear-shaped eye in Panel C* which can be interpreted 
as a transitional form. Most of the other design elements are closely similar to Columbia 
Valley forms, and only vaguely reminiscent of these from the southern British Columbia 
coast. What I have called “syntax” is important for in this feature the resemblance is 
decidedly with the typical Northwest Coast art style. The naturalistic element is 
clearly derived from the coast area to the north, as earlier authors have pointed out.® 
The geometric element in the mortar design is less apparent than in the carved bone 
figures shown by Steward. 

It seems clear that the mortar design is done in the specialized Columbia Valley 
style, and that between the naturalistic art of the Northwest Coast and the geometric 
art of the Plateau the resemblance is most close to the former, since the geometric 
elements are minimized. Presumably this decorated mortar dates from a time when the 
coast influence was dominant over that of the plateau. 

Rosert F. HEIZER 
Unversity OF CALIFORNIA 


4 J. Steward, A New Type of Carving from the Columbia Valley (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
No. 29, 1927), pp. 255-261. § Strong, Schenck, and Steward, 1930, op. cit. 

6 Ibid., pp. 56-57, 134-136, 142-143. 7 Tbid., p. 143. 
8 Other specimens illustrated ky Strong, Schenck, Steward, 1930: Fig. 22 a, h, Pl. 9b, c.f. 
® Steward, 1927; Strong, Schenck, Steward, 1930. 
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INDIGENOUS APICULTURE AMONG THE POPOLUCA OF VERACRUZ 


In an article published in 1929 the late Baron Erland Nordenskiéld called attention 
to the general lack of knowledge of practices and beliefs pertaining to indigenous api- 
culture in the New World, and summarized his data up to that time.' Twelve groups 
scattered from the Chaco to Jalisco are listed as practising, or having practised—for 
some of the references are from the 16th century—some type of indigenous bee culture. 
Apparently eight of them can be said truly to have domesticated the bee. Data pub- 
lished since 1929 suggest that the status of indigenous bee-keeping among the New 
World Indians often verges on true domestication, but that the final step, the propaga- 
tion of new colonies, is but rarely taken. The present paper describes apiculture among 
the Popoluca of Veracruz, where this is the case. Drawing upon Nordenskiéld’s data 
as well as that of later authors, the possible steps by which the New World bee may 
have been domesticated are discussed. 

I 


In the spring of 1940 when passing through the territory of the Popoluca of southern 
Veracruz I observed a number of hollow log colmenas suspended beneath the eaves of 
houses, and in another publication I briefly noted the custom of removing sections of 
trees occupied by the stingless bee from the forest to the home of the finder.? In the 
spring of 1941 I spent a longer period among the Popoluca, principally in the town of 
Soteapan, and found this practise to be quite common, though in terms of quantity of 
honey produced probably secondary in importance to the keeping of the European 
bee. Though no record was kept of the villages in which colmenas were seen, I believe 
the practise is universal in the twenty or twenty-five villages and rancherias inhabited 
by the 10,000 Popoluca who live on the southern and eastern slopes of the Tuxtla 
mountains, and who comprise the Sierra group of Popoluca. In the towns of Texiste- 
pec, Oluta and Sayula, where three distinct Popoluca idioms are spoken, I did not see 
colmenas, and failed to ask specifically about them. Since there is relatively little wooded 
country surrounding these pueblos, there is little opportunity to discover bee trees, and, 
if known at all, the custom of keeping the indigenous bee must be very rare. I believe 
the practise is known, however, to the Aztec-speaking inhabitants of the towns of 
Mecayapan and Tatahuicapan, which are located in the mountains adjacent to the 
Sierra Popoluca territory. 

Among the Sierra Popoluca when a man discovers a tree inhabited by the native 
bee, the abeja real, he removes the hollow section, sprinkles water on the cut ends to 
ensure good production on the part of the bees, and takes the colmena to his home, where 
it is hung beneath the eaves of the house, or in any other shady spot, perhaps under the 
roof of a hog or chicken shelter. Here the honey is removed from one or both ends, and 
the holes, as large as the hollow itself, are sealed with clay in which grass has been 
mixed. March, April or May (the dry season) is best for subsequent openings of the 
colmena. Honey at other times of the year is said to be soft and watery. Before opening 
a hive, the owner observes continence for seven nights (seven is the mystic number of 


1 Erland Nordenskiéld, L’A piculture Indienne, (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, Vol. 29 1929) pp. 169-182. 

? George M. Foster, Jr., Notes on the Popoluca of Veracruz (Mexico, D. F.: Instituto Panamer- 
icano de Geograffa e Historia, Pub. Nam. 51, 1940). 
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the Popoluca), then arises before dawn, smokes the hive with copal which burns in a 
small clay pot, and removes the honey before breakfast. After a second smoking with 
copal the ends are sealed, to remain for another year. (One informant stated that a hive 
opened early in March could again be opened in May. At first I suspected this informa- 
tion to be erroneous, but Redfield and Villa’s statement that in Chan Kom a hive is 
opened in March, April and May as well as November makes it seem more credible.*) 

The production of honey of the abeja real is slight, and the liquid is kept in a bottle, 
occasionally to be used as food or for magical purposes (see below) but more often to 
be used as an unguent on wounds, cracked lips and various types of skin infections. 
Honey of the European bee is usually consumed as soon as the hive is opened. Pieces 
of comb are sucked like candy, and the wax spat in a dish, later to be used in making 
tapers for church fiestas. 

In December the bees lloran—make a loud, angry buzzing—because it is the end 
of the year, and to be pacified they must be smoked with copal. The abeja real is easily 
offended, and if certain rules and rituals are not closely followed it will desert a colmena 
in favor of the forest. If there is continual bickering in a house, the swarm will leave. 
In view of this belief it is not difficult to understand that a man with two or more wives 
rarely is successful with the abeja real. The European bee, which is normally kept in 
hives made of boxes used for packing kerosene tins, is much less sensitive to its social 
environment, and can be successfully kept by men who have no luck with the native 
bee. 

When elotes (maize roasting ears) are ripe in the milpa, the usual Popoluca custom 
is for a man to cut seven ears, make seven tamales, and eat them with his wife before 
more elotes can be consumed as a part of the daily diet. One informant in Soteapan, an 
abeja real keeper, stated that those individuals fortunate enough to have a colmena 
often cut seven elotes, cook them, cut the grains off the cobs, mix them with honey and 
eat the resulting dish in place of tamales. He believes that anciently the custom was 
more common than now. 

All this data suggests that the abeja real at one time was of considerable religious 
significance. Probably at one time there was a God of bees, but if so memory of his 
name and nature has been forgotten. Today both San Isidro and Christ are considered 
to be patrons of the stingless bee. 

Not all men are fortunate enough to find bee trees in the forest, and ability to do so 
is to a slight degree indicative of divine favor. No special techniques are used in locating 
trees, and sharp eyes coupled with sheer luck appear to be the most important assets 
a man may have. Often, when cutting trees in clearing milpas, farmers will observe bees 
that come seeking some element in the sap from the fresh cuts, and can follow them to 
their tree. 

Through a lucky incident a Popoluca of Soteapan once located a fine tree. While 
walking along a well-traveled trail, he felt on his neck an insect, which upon examina- 
tion proved to be an abeja real. Looking around he presently saw other bees hovering 
about a hole fifteen feet above the ground in a tree near the trail. Since he could not 
return for several days, he blazed a tree on the opposite side of the trail, a clever device 


3 Robert Redfield and Alfonso Villa, Chan Kom: A Mexican Village (Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Pub. No. 448, 1934), p. 49. 
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to prevent any one else from profiting by his discovery. Later he felled the tree, carried 
the colmena to his house, and in 1941 had enjoyed seven successive seasons of honey. 
Dozens of men had passed the tree each day, and only this lucky chance revealed its 
presence. 

One characteristic of the abeja real is worthy of mention. All inmates of a colmena 
pass through a small opening in the side of the log large enough to permit passage of 
one bee only. During all daylight hours one bee stands guard at this entrance, regularly 
backing up to let others in or out. It is said that his duty is to prevent the entrance of 
any bee returning without pollen. Whether this explanation is true or not, it is a fact 
that a small percentage of returning bees are refused entrance. 

Among the Popoluca no attempt is made to start new hives by placing a piece of 
comb containing a queen in another log or a wooden box, though this custom is usual 
with the European bee. On this point hinges the question as to how nearly domesticated 
is the Popoluca indigenous bee. The commonly accepted criterion of domestication is 
the “ability to reproduce in captivity” as contrasted to “taming” of wild animals to 
do useful tasks for man. Illustrative of the latter is the use of elephants in southeastern 
Asia, the supply of which must be continually replenished by the capture of individuals 
born in a wild state. Ability to reproduce in captivity means more than an occasional 
captive birth, as any circus animal keeper will testify. It means the ability of the group 
to maintain and increase its size without additions from any outside source whatsoever. 
Any species of animal kept by man which requires periodic additions of captured and 
tamed individuals to maintain the size of the group cannot be said to be truly domes- 
ticated. 

The case of the native bee among the Popoluca partakes of the nature of both 
domestication and taming in a manner not duplicated perhaps by any other known 
example. A particular colmena is occupied for an indefinite number of years, and during 
this period the size of the swarm apparently is maintained entirely by additions from 
within, i.e., individuals born in captivity. At first glance the criterion for a domesticated 
species is fully satisfied. But eventually—and for what reason I do not know—a col- 
mena will be deserted, and since no attempt has been made to start new swarms from 
the original, the owner must seek a new tree in the forest. Thus, without the periodic 
addition of new colmenas discovered in a wild state and brought to the village the cul- 
ture of the indigenous bee would die out. Viewed from this angle the indigenous bee is 
nothing more than a tamed species. 


II 


From a theoretical viewpoint it appears that the first step in the domestication of 
the bee is the casual utilization of wild honey found by accident. Nordenskiéld speaks 
of the “happy chance” which sometimes leads to discovery of a bee tree in South 
America‘ and Hendrichs tells of examples from the state of Guerrero, Mexico, calling 
it scarcely more than “‘a pastime of farmers and muleteers.’’® The tree is opened with a 
few blows of an ax and the honey is consumed on the spot; no attempt is made to save 
the wax. 


* Nordenskidld, op. cit., p. 171. 
5 P. R. Hendrichs, El Cultivo de Abejas Indigenas en el Estado de Guerrero, (El México An- 
tiguo, Tomo V. Dic., 1941), p. 365. 
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The next step is represented by conscious attempts to locate bee trees, to collect 
the honey, and to return home with it. In parts of South America the Indians cover 
great distances to find honey, observing carefully the flights of bees to locate both the 
tree itself and the hollow section containing the comb.* Lengua men and boys gather 
honey—comb, larvae, young bees and all—in skin bags to bring home.” Among the 
Chorti of Guatemala honey gathering almost approaches a profession, and a number of 
families supply the market of Jocotan with wild honey.* An elaborate cooperative 
undertaking is reported from the Rio Balsas region of Guerrero, Mexico, where men 
often band together in groups up to ten during the dry season, organizing true expedi- 
tions to collect honey and wax of wild bees. These men are called mieleros, “and can be 
considered as professionals because they work in a systematic manner.’”’® For weeks on 
end they live in uninhabited mountain regions, each man having a burro loaded with 
food, axes, bottles and other necessities. The colmenas are destroyed by the fall of the 
trees, and the honey, with all impurities, is poured in the bottles. 

A possible third step is described by Nordenskiéld, quoting Ambrosetti, for the 
Cangua. Instead of destroying the tree and taking all of the honey they leave a part, 
so that the bees will not abandon the tree, and are particularly careful to repair the 
hole made in removing the honey. This makes possible periodic returns to secure more 
honey.'® Such a practise implies, of course, a strict sense of property rights and scrupu- 
lous honesty on the part of all persons living in the area. 

Fear of theft of the honey of such a tree, or perhaps the desire to have the source 
more conveniently located might lead to the next phase of domestication, typical of 
Popoluca practise, where the colmena is removed to the owner’s home. This custom is 
known to the Mahuna of northwest Brazil, the Apapociva-Guarani of southern 
Brazil," the Aztec-speaking peoples of the Rio Balsas, Guerrero,” and the Chorti of 
Guatemala." This step almost certainly is the prelude to complete domestication, 
because it is hard to see how swarms could have been lured from their forest homes in 
the first place and transplanted to hives of foreign material without this intermediate 
stage. In areas where hollow logs are stated to be especially prepared as hives, it is 
reasonable to assume that at least some of them were first found in a wild state. On the 
island of Cozumel and in Campeche log hives were noted by the expeditions of Cortés 
and Grijalva,“ and at the present time in Chan Kom the same type is used, both for the 
indigenous and the imported European varieties. Hollow log hives in great numbers 
were recorded by Oviedo in Jalisco,"* and Whiffen states that the Menimehe of the Rio 
Yapura make hives of hollow logs for bees to swarm in."” 

Apparently the final step in domestication, the artificial propagation of new colonies, 


Nordenskidld, op. cit., p. 171. 

7 W. Barbrooke Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippin- 
cott, 1911), p. 57. 

8 Charles Wisdom, The Chorti Indians of Guatemala (The University of Chicago Press, 
1940), p. 68. 


® Hendrichs, op. cit., pp. 366-367. 10 Nordenskidld, of. cil., p. 172. 
" Jbid., p. 172. Hendrichs, op. cit., pp. 367-368. 
8 Wisdom, op. cil., p. 69. 4 Nordenskiéld, op. cit., p. 174. 
% Redfield and Villa, op. cit., pp. 48-50. % Nordenskiéld, op. cit., p. 175. 


17 Thomas Whiffen, The Northwest Amazons (London: Constable and Co., 1915), p. 51. 
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is more difficult than one might imagine, as evidenced by the reluctance of the Popoluca 
to transfer this technique from the European bee to the native bee. In addition to the 
three areas where this has been done, using hollow logs, Nordenskiéld lists five oc- 
currences where hives of completely foreign material are, or were, known.'* Among the 
Paressi of the Matto-Grosso, unspecified groups in Venezuela, and the Aztecs of San 
Salvador, hollow calabashes have been used. Clay hives were observed in great pro- 
fusion about 1590 in Columbia, but no examples from modern times, or archaeological 
specimens, are known. Hives constructed of sticks wrapped in matting are reported 
by Starr for the Mixtecs of Oaxaca, Mexico. Since some of these accounts of the artificial 
propagation of new colonies in hives especially prepared date from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Nordenskiéld assumes, justifiably, I believe, that the practise is not due to Spanish 
contact. 

On the basis of distribution of known occurrences of bee keeping, Nordenskidld 
feels that the bee was first domesticated in Central America, from where the custom 
spread to South America. The proclivity for the keeping of tamed pets by a number of 
Amazon tribes may be suggested as an alternate or additional key to first domestica- 
tion. Peoples to whom the presence of varied forms of jungle life in their houses is a 
commonplace might well be more inclined to add a colmena of wild bees than would be 
groups who do not have such close contact with wild forms. Indeed, assuming the prac- 
tise of exploiting the honey of wild bees to be common to wide areas in South and Cen- 
tral America, it is certainly within the bounds of reason to suggest that domestication 
or near-domestication of the wild bee may have occurred independently in two or more 
places, following in general form the steps outlined in this paper. 

GeorcE M. Foster 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


18 Nordenskidld, op. cit., pp. 172-176. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HANDBOOK OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The National Research Council has recently issued the fourth edition of a Handbook of 
Scientific and Technical Societies and Institutions of the United States and Canada (N. R. C. 
Bulletin No. 106, January, 1942; 389 pages). The United States section contains information on 
1269 societies, associations, and similar organizations in the natural sciences and related fields 
that contribute to the advancement of knowledge through their meetings, publications, and other 
resources. There are also included a number of more general organizations and special institutions 
supporting scientific research, as well as the constituent or affiliated societies of the three other 
national research councils of the United States—the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
American Council on Eduction, and the Social Science Research Council]. The Canadian section, 
compiled through the cooperation of the National Research Council of Canada, contains informa- 
tion concerning 143 organizations. 

The Handbook gives, in most cases, the President and Secretary of the organization; the his- 
tory, object, membership, meetings, research funds, and serial publications. A subject index to 
each section (United States and Canadian) includes a classification of the activities, funds, peri- 
odicals, and changes of name as reported in the history. The fourth edition has a personnel index 
also for each section. 

The information for the fourth edition was furnished during the period from July 1, 1941, to 
January 15, 1942, by the organizations. 


For sale by the National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Price $4.00 (cloth) 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


Interested Anthropologists may still obtain copies of the International Directory of Anthro- 
pologists (Section I: Western Hemisphere; Section II: Eastern Hemisphere) by writing to the 
Secretary of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. The price of the Directory is $2.00. Either section may be 
obtained for $1.00. 


CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the Librarian of the University of Roch- 
ester. The Committee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes that American 
scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in the solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first World War was that 
of completing foreign institutional sets of American scholarly, scientific, and technical peri- 
odicals, The attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is now the concern of the Com- 
mittee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the institutions to renew 
subscriptions. As far as possible they will be completed from a stock of periodicals being pur- 
chased by the Committee. Many more will have been broken through mail difficulties and loss 
of shipments, while still other sets will have disappeared in the destruction of libraries. The 
size of the eventual demand is impossible to estimate, but requests received by the Committee 
already give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect old periodicals for 
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pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already limited supply of scholarly and scientific 
journals, the Committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of subscribers to this journal in pre- 
venting the sacrifice of this type of material to the pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention the appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular periodicals to the 
project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York. 


ESCOLA LIVRE DE SOCIOLOGIA E POLITICA 


A Department of Sociology and Anthropology has been organized at Escola Livre de Socio- 
logia e Politica, Sao Paulo, Brazil, with the following staff: Donald Pierson, Chairman; Professors 
Herbert Baldus, Emilio Willems, Bruno Rudolfer, Noemy de Silveira; Associate Professor Sergio 
Milliet; Assistant Professors A. R. Miiller, Cecelia Castro Silva, and Mario Wagner; and Dr. A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, on leave from Oxford University. 


THESES FROM THE HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


The following theses have been accepted for the Ph.D. degree in the general field of Anthro- 
pology at the Hartford Seminary Foundation: 

Ovimbundu Customs and Practices as Centered around the Principles of Kinship and Psychic 
Power. Daniel A. Hastings. 

Native African Medicine. George W. Harley. 

The Function of Religion in an African Society. Robert T. Parsons. 

The Status of Women in a Matrilineal Society. Martin S. Engwall. 

A Critical Study of the Kabyle People. Glora May Wysner. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Ethnological Society will hold a special meeting in honor of its centennial year. 
The meetings will cover two days, Friday and Saturday, November 13 and 14, and will be held 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. Program will be announced later. 
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«Dr. Ralph Linton: Columbia University, New York, N. Y 


PRICE LIST 


The American ANTHROPOLOGIST, Old Series, can be obtained from the Anthropologica !So- 
ciety of Washington, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C 


For the following, address Bella Weitzner, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, N.Y. 
The American ANTHROPOLOGIST, New Series, Volumes 1 through 37 at $6.00 per volume 
(except rare numbers for which the price is doubled). 
Current ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE, Vols. 1 and 2 (sold only together), $4.00. 


Generat Inpex of all publications of the American Anthropological Association, 1929- 
1938. Price $1.50 


Mewmores OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL AssocIaTION: Recent issues are as follows: 
Noumser 44.—Hopi of the Second Mese. By Ennest anp PEARL BEAGLEHOLE. 1935. 65 paces. 
Price 75 cents. 


Nomper 45.—Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage. By BeErNanp WILLARD AGINSEY. 
1935. 102 pages, 13 figs. Price $1.00. 


Nomper 46.—The Autobiography of a Papago Woman. By Ruts UNDERHILL. 1936. 64 pages. 
Price 75 cents 


Nomper 47 -- Tribal Distribution in Oregon. By Joe V. BErREMAN. 1937. 67 pages, 2 maps. 
Price 75 cents. 


Nomser 48.—The Flathead Indians of Montana. By Harry Hoisert Turney-Hica. 1937. 
161 pages, 1 fig. Price $1.75. 


Numper 49.—Minnesote’s Browns Valley Man and Associated Burial Artifods. By ALBERT 
Ernest Jenxs. 1937. 49 pages, § plates, 5 figs. Price 60 cents. 

Numper 50.—Navaho Classification of Their Song Ceremonials. By Letanp C. Wy¥MAN AND 
Crypt 38 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Noumeper 51.—Reconnaissance and Excavation in Southeastern New Mexico. By H. P. Mera. 
70 pages, 24 plates, 9 figures. Price $1.00. 

Nomper 52.—Dirty Boy: a Jicarilla Tale of Raid and War. By Morris Epwarp Oper 
80 pages. Price 85 cents. 

Nomper 53.—An Introduction to Navaho Chars Practice. With an Account of the Behavior 


Observed in Four Chants. By anp Letanp C. Wyman. 214 pages, 
10 plates, 26 figs. Price $2.25. 


NoumBer 54.—The Political Organization and Law-Ways of the Comanche Indians. By E. 
Adamson Hoebel. 149 pages. Price $1.50. 

NuMBER 55.—Thke Mackenzie Collection: A Study of West African Carveg Gambling Chips. 
By Morris Siegel. 81 pages, 103 figs. Price 85 cents. 

NoumsBer 56.—The Ethnography of the Kutenai. By Harry Holbert Turney-High. 201 page 
8 plates, 1 map, 1 table. Price $2.15. 


Numser 57.—Notes on the Caddo. By Erste Crews Parsons. 76 pages 7 figs., map. Price 
80 cents. 


NoumsBer 58.—Economics of a Guatemalan Village. By Cuartes Wactey. 86 papes, map. 
Price 90 cents. 


NoumBer 59.—Acculturation Among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. By Joun F. Ev sree. 


REPRINTS FROM THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
Reprints of the following articles are offered for sale: 
Benedict: Configurations of Culture in North America (Vol. 34, 1932: 1-27). 35 cents. 
Boas: Methods of Ethnology (Vol. 22, 1930: 311-21). 15 cents. 
Boas: Social Organisation of the Kwakiutl (Vol. 22, 1920: 111-26). 25 cents. 


Boas: _— Organization of the Tribes of the North-Pacific Coast (Vol. 26, 1924: 323-30). 
15 cents. 


Kroeber: History and Science in Anthropology (Vol. 37, 1935: 539-69). 35 cents. 


a and the Classificatory Systems of Relationship (Vol 17, 1915: 223-39). 
cents. 


Mason: Technic of Aboriginal Basketry (Vol. 3, 1901: 109-28). 25 cents. 

Schapera: Herding Rites of the Bechuanaland Bakxatla (Vol. 36, 1934: 561-84). 35 cents. 

es” The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture (Vol. 16, 1914: 1-25). 
cents. 


Orders for these reprints, accompanied by remittance, should be addressed to the Editor, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


North America 
LLEWELLYN and HoEBet: The Cheyenne Way; Conflict and Case Law in Primitive Juris- 


Drucker: Culture Element Distributions XVII. Yuman-Piman (Devereux) 

Inverarity: Movable Masks and Figures of the North Pacific Coast Indians (Guthe)........ 
Haw1ey: Tree-Ring Analysis and Dating in the Mississippi Drainage (McGregor) . 

Haury: Excavations in the Foresidale Valley, East-Central Arizona (Morris) 

Krur: Big Bead Mesa. An Archaeological Study of Navaho Acculturation, 1745-1812 (Wy- 


Central and South America 

Tuompson: Dating of Certain Inscriptions of Non-Maya Origin (Tozzer) 
Henry: Jungle People, a Kaingéng Tribe of the Highlands of Brazil (Gillen) 

Africa 
EvaNs-PritcHarD: The Political System of the Anuak of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (Cline)... 

Oceania 
Txompson: Southern Lau, Fiji: An Ethnography (Burrows) 
Warttnc: Becoming a Kwoma: Teaching and Learning in a New Guineg Tribe (Devereux)... . 

Physical Anthropology 
Howetts: The Early Christian Irish. The Skeletons at Gallen Priory (Stewart) 
WEWENREICH: The Extremity Bones of Sinanthropus Pekinensis (Stewart) 
Miscellaneous 


Sprer: Language, Culture and Personality (Reichard) 

Soroxin: Social and Cultural Dynamics. Vol. IV. Basic Problems, Principles and Methods 
(Devereux) 

DEARBORN and Roruney: Predicting the Child’s Development (Shapiro) 

CarpENTER: A Field Study in Siam of the Behavior and Social Relations of the Gibbon (Hylo- 
bates Lar) (Mead) 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
A Marginal Note to Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s Paper on “Social Structure.” ROBERT H. 


Social Science and the World Situation. B. W. AGINSKY 

An Anthropological World. Rretey P. RULLEN 

Anthropology Offerings in American Undergraduate Colleges. Lucy J. CHAMBERLAIN and 
E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 

Notes on Papago Pottery Manufacture at Santa rtp Arizona. GERTRUDE Hill 

A Decorated Mortar in Columbia Valley Art Style, ROBERT F. HEIZER 

Indigenous A piculture among the Popoluca of Veracruz. GEORGE M. Foster 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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